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Stocks rally after 
a week of falls 
in world markets 
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5 ! Hong Kong index jumps 8.5% and Russian RTS gains 1 3.7% 
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By Phfflp Coggan, 
Hatets Editor 


World stock markets took a 
faltering step towards recovery 
yesterday as two of the globe’s 
problem spots enjoyed a rare 
rally. 

The speculative runs against 
the Hong Kong dollar and the 
Russian rouble were temporarily 
halted. The Hong Kong authori- 
ties stepped In to support the 
local stock market - seen as & 
back door way of propping up the 
currency - and President Boris 
Yeltsin ruled oat a devaluation of 
the rouble. 

Both markets rebounded 
strongly, with the Hang Seng 
Index gaining as per cent and 
the Russian RTS index recovered 
all Thursday’s losses, gaining 
13-7 per cent 

There was widespread relief in 
the rest of the weald's stock mar- 
kets, which had feared further 
devaluations would give another 
downward lock to the recent cor- 
rection In share prices. 

European markets, caugjht-tn 
the crossfire recently by the 
problems of Asia and Wall Street, 
took the greatest heart The 
FTSE Eurotop 100 index of ' 
Europe’s leading companies rue 
L6 per cent, while the CAC 40 In 
Paris rose LI per cent and the 
DAX index in Frankfurt 22 pfer 
cent. In London the FTSE 10Q 
index, 118.1 points ahead at one 
stage, dosed 553 up at M55. 

- Wan Street mounted an initial 
rally, although this slowed by 
lunchtime, leaving the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average up just 
18J3 at 8.472A3. 

Earlier in the week the world's 
bonnes had been depressed by 
the weakness of the Japanese 
yen, which reached an eight-year 
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loWagainst the doHar/by wearied 
about devaluations id Hong 
Kong, -China and finssia jtod by 
concent about the outlook far 
coi^x]iratead3iin^8._ : . V'”', 
ftrcesttw ‘.deserted b&tities far ^ 
the havtei of hoods; the ykdd car 
the id Yegif German 'govammeat 
bufiflu§*5§bda to a posttvmr low 
tfiM j^Fcem. 

-' ThdWff An many 1»wBpg mar- 
kets aa how tfiofe than 10 per 
cent erff thefr. ndd-Jnly bighs, 
meeting' the oteiventlaaal defini- 
tion cf a uuu e alpp. At one point 
cat Tuesday, Ota Dow was more 
than ljOOQ points below its 
-alMtoe high of 9375. recorde d 
less fetal a mcadi ago. 

The declines fallowed a lor® 
upward trend in US and Euro- 
pean markets, when any Oil in 


prices was seen as a buying 
oppor tuni ty. But then has been 
ffitle sign, so far, that US retail 
investors, far example,. are leap- 
ing in to buy share bargains. 

One argument is that markets 
became too complacent about die 
effect of the Asian crisis. 

<a ?1» second phase of adjust- 
ment to the Asian do w nturn is 
now beginning to be felt* says 
Jonathan Francis, head df strat- 
egy at JP&tnam investment Man- 
agement in Boston, “The first 
phfflg, aripefc, tawasd infiatlnp- 
ary'^'eSstres and bM'jfclda, 
was badge but fee next will put 
^measure cm the traded goods Sec- 
terand, in the US at least, create 
a difficult cflnttte for equities." 

• Despite yesterday’s recovery 
most markets were sharply lower 
on tiie week; L ea d en was 4 per 
cent down, Zurich. 33 per cent 
while in Asia, Kuala Lumpur lost 
PA per cent and Tokyo 4k per 
cenL Some analysts fear a bear 
market may yat be round the ett* 
ner, wife Albert Edwards, global 
strategist at Sresdner fflrinwurt 
Benson, beUevfa® the DoW cotdd 
drop below 6,000. 


The station to fufe usd* cortafeAnataaikmldei* Berts Ysftafcatrongyrafecled any possatattyot tabuing ihs 

rotate M ha taticed to re s ide nt a In ttw <tay of Novgorod yesterday during Me toldey. Repori Page 2 Ptotjie Bautes 


Appeal court ruling strips FDA 
of power over tobacco industry 


By Metiwl Tonkins hi New York 

A federal appeals court yesterday 
delivered a resounding victory to 
US cigarette makers by ruling 
that fee niintrm administration 
had acted outside its powers in 
giving the Food and Drag Adnrin- 
tstratiou. jurisdiction over the 
tobacco in du str y. ' 

The decision strips the admin- 
istration o^ its only significant 
'power to control fee activities of 
cigarette makers following the 
collapse of anti-tobacco legisla- 
tion in Congress this summer. 

E means the FDA will no lon- 
ger have fee power to regulate 
cigarettes as though they were 
drugs, dictate thetr nicotine con- 
tent car lay down rules about how 
or where they are sold. 

BY a two-to-one majority, the 
Fourth US Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Richmond, Virginia, 
ruled that fee FDA could have 
Jurisdiction over fee Industry 
only if Congress determined feta 
it should do so. The FDA has the 


right to appeal to the US 
Supreme Court over the verdict, 
hut it had no Immediate com- 
ment. 

President Bill Clinton gave fee 
FDA power to regulate cigarettes 
two years ago when, in a fanfare 
of publicity, he announced the 
move as the linchpin of a cam- 
paign to curb teenage smoking. 

CaBh® cigarette smoking “the 
-most significant public health 
hazard feeing our people", he 
said the' FfiAT would introduce 
tough restrictions cm marketing 
to reduce youth access to ciga- 
rettes and tobacco advertising. 

The tobacco industry took the 
FDA to court over the issue, 
arguing that the FDA had no 
authority to regulate tobacco and 
t hat nic otine did not fit the legal 
definition of a drug. 

hi April last year, a federal 
judge in North Carolina delivered 
a mixed verdict, saying the FDA 
could regulate tobacco as a drug 
but could not control tobacco 
advertising. The FDA appealed. 


and yesterday's verdict was the 
outcome. 

The court’s decision is the lat- 
est in a series of events in fee 
tobacco industry's favour. In 
addition to the collapse of anti- 
tobacco legislation, H has won a 
number of important courtroom 
victories and is negotiating a deal 
with state attorney-general to 
dispose of the remaining large 
shite lawsuits pending against it 

The appeal court's decision is 
particularly embarrassing to the 
Clinton administration because 
the industry last year offered to 
accept FDA regulation and pay 
S368L5hu over 25 years in return 
for proteetkm from big lawsuits. 

Martin Fridman, an analyst at 
Salomon Smith Barney, said: 
“That deal was presented to them 
ou a plate, but they thought they 
could do better. Instead, the 
administration has been left with 
neither the money nor FDA juris- 
diction." 

Lci^Paga 24 


Clinton ‘sees 
Monica sex 
admission 
as option* 

By Baste Baker and Motor* WoMt 
taWuhtagtan 

Washington is firmly in the grip 
of Monica fever this weekend as 
President Bill Clinton prepares to 
give his long-awaited testimony 
on Monday to the grand Jury 
investigating allegations of 
perjury and obstruction of 
justice. 

Speculation Intensified yester- 
day over what the President will 
say. Various news organisations 
reported Mr Clinton was consid- 
ering an admission he had sexual 
encounters wife Monica Lewin- 
sky. the former White House 
worker 

White House officials acknowl- 
edged the president was review* 
tog all options far hi* testimony. 
Including one feat could allow 
him to admit such encounters. 

Any admission would appear to 
conflict sharply with Mr Clin- 
ton’s denial in the Paula Jones 
sexual harassment case that he 
had sexual relations with Ms 
Lewinsky. 

The former White House 
trainee is already reported to 
have testifiud she did have sex 
with Mr Clinton, and prosecutors 
are conducting tests on a dress 
that may provide physical evi- 
dence of a sexual encounter. 

However, tt has emerged that 
the president's denial of a rela- 
tionship, in his deposition In fee 
Jones case, was narrowly defined 
by a judge's direction, and may 
exclude the oral sex which Ms 
Lewinsky is reported to have told 
the grand jury she performed an 
the president 

The New York Times reported 
yesterday Mr Clinton was consid- 
ering this approach but White 
House officials insisted no deci- 
sion had been reached on what 
the president would say. 

Opinion polls continue to show 
wide support for Mr Clinton even 
If he admits to a sexual affair 
with Ms Lewinsky. 

The whole truth, hip 6 
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Japan ‘faces risk of deflation’ Bangkok throws lifeline to banks 



Japan » In dangarof entering a deflationary spiral arid fee economy 
win worsen before it improves, TateW Sakriya, head of fee Economic 
Planning Agency, sakl His comments crime amid concern feat eco- 
nomic weakness could hit stock markets and the yen. Page 2 

New Zealand prime minister sacfcshsr daputy 

Winston Peters, leader of New Zealand’s junky coa Uflon par ly NZ 
First, was dismissed as treasurer and deputy prime mHater, dparidng 
speculation of a general election. Prime minister Jenny SNptey arid 
Mr Peters challenged her decistons. Veteran National parly pofltidan 
and finance minister BW Birch Wfi succeed-Hm. Pag* 3 

US backs down over weapons inspections 

United Nations weapons inspectors abandoned plans to revisit one 
of the eight orealderitiar sites fa Iraq after fee. US urged tffom to 
avoid a new crisiswfth Baghdad. UN diplomats said fee US. and 
Britain had Intervened to put fee brakes on the UN Inspection effort 
and (Splomsds. concede that US strategy has sMftedL'Raga 3 

‘Grey 4 market traders keep up the pressure 

WWtai Eiitope, “grey" market trading, where unauthorised traders 
buy and sm branded goods vrifocui fee consent of trademark carv- 
ers, is legal In most oases. But the Eteftpean Court erf Justioehas 
ruled against grey import* Into fee European Union. The daefetoft 
pleased brand owners, but their relief may 'ba ’.short flvetfc Ehrussris & 
to investigate the practice's economic eftedte. Phge 7 . 



The Thai gov ernmen t threw a $7.5bn DfeHne to fee country's aMfag 
banking sector fa a flnancM restructuring package that promises to 
raise s^nffcartty forrign ownership of Thai banks. A plan to offer 
foreign investors a money-back guarantee for new capital injected 
Wo Thai flnandri Institutions was scrapped, but the government wffl 
accept proposals to share future losses with new investors. 

Peg* 24 

Wallenbergs replace SKFs chief executive 

Sweden’s Wallenberg Industrial empire removed Peter Augustsson as 
.chief executive at SKF, fee world’s biggest producer of rotting bear- 
ta. in an effort to boost profflabfflty at fee faltering group. Nb 
replacement wffl be Surte Carteson, who (eft a top post at ABB fol- 
lowing a mana ge me nt shake-up at the Swtes-SwedJsh engineering 
group .party coftiroled by the Wallenbergs. Page 24 

BP forced to defay share buyback 

Tax issues ass oc i ate d wife British Petroleum's £303bn ($50bn) 
agreed takeover of Amoco of fee US wfll delay Bp's plans to launch 
a big share buyback. The markets had expected to hear dete&s later 
this year or in 0 m first pvt of 1999, but the buyback Is not now 
expriaedto teke pteto until 2000. Page 24} Man In the News, Page 
7; fotfas Pfoifo FT W — kert d Page XXI 

Hyundai Motors tolls Into loss and stops production 

Bditift Korea's targeat carmaker, Hyundai Motora, reported Its first 
Joss for nearly 20 yeera as lt was forced to stop production at Its 
raft plait because of labour unrest Rrst-half earnings fell to a net 
Joss of Wonl^bn {S90D$0U) from a profit of WortMUbn a year ago 
os sales ted 21 per cent to Won4,290bn. Page 23 

Bak-ito behwefl iefiai ts odd tiena in doubt 

:*ntepttefeedntargte!tetweenT80BbsBtoClena > tvvoUBtrieconvnu' 
ntoations eqtepment companfae,. looked vulnerable after Clana issued 
a profits warning *wgek before shaehofoers of both companies vote 
on fee dad. News df dfc fink-up had been greeted as a strategic 
doupi’Wtth Tefebs inking Its expertise fn more traditional telephone - 
equipment with Ctenk's high-tech fibre optic technology. Page 23 


IT-itaamibe FT.wria site provides updated news and 
. an onttna archive oTback artides at fittp-J/www JT.com 
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PARLIAMENT APPEAL SHARES BOUNCE BACK BUT ROUBLE WEAKENS □ FEW SIGNS Of P ANIC AMONG RU SSIAfjg 

Yeltsin rejects devaluation option 


By John TlmniteB la Moscow 

President Boris Yeltsin 
yesterday strongly rejected 
any possibility of devaluing 
the rouble, saying his gov- 
ernment was holly In control 
of the situation in spite of 
the battering the country’s 
markets had received this 
week. 

“There will not be a deval- 
uation of the rouble," Mr 
Yeltsin said yesterday on a 
visit to the ancient city of 
Novgorod. 

“My conviction is not sim- 
ply based on my own fantasy 
or my wish that we should 
not have a devaluation. My 
conviction is based on the 
fact that everything has 
been calculated. . . The situa- 


tion is fully under control." 

Mr Yeltsin's comments 
brought some temporary 
relief to Russia's fevered 
financial markets, with the 
RTS-IF index bouncing more 
than 15 per cent at one stage 
before closing 13.67 per cent 
hi gher on the day at 115.00. 
Yields an domestic debt fell 
slightly but remained 
around ISO per cent. Trading 
volumes remained extremely 
thin at 823.6m. 

The pressure on the for- 
eign exchange market, 
though, continued unabated 
with the rouble closing at 
&37 to *h«» OS dollar, margin- 
ally outside the daily indica- 
tive trading band set by the 
central bank. But there 
remained few signs that the 


Russian population were 
being panicked by the finan- 
cial crisis and rushing to 
exchange their savings into 
dollars. 

The central bank lifted the 
temporary restrictions on 
commercial banks buying 
dollars for their own 
accounts although the for- 
eign exchange market 
remained sticky. 

Some Investors experi- 
enced difficulties in exchang- 
ing roubles into US dollars 
and were forced to accept a 
rate of 6.5. Rumours con- 
tinue to swirl about the scale 
of the liquidity difficulties 
being experienced by some 
of the big banks. 

In a remarkable demon- 
stration of sang-froid, Mr 


Yeltsin said he would not 
change his holiday plans 
because of the financial cri- 
sis. He said people would 
only misinterpret the situa- 
tion if he returned to the 
Kremlin prematurely. "If 1 
return, people would, say; 
that means there is a panic, 
that means there is a catas- 
trophe. that means that 
things are collapsing," he 
said. “But. on the co nt rary, 
everything will go cm as nec- 


with the financial crisis. 

Mr Yeltsin urged pariia 
ment to bold as extraordi- 
nary session next week to 
reconsider additional tax- 
raising measures, warning 
be might dissolve it if « con- 
tinued to block, key parts of 
the government's anttcrisfa 


However, a central bank 
official said Sergei Dubinin, 
central bank governor, and 
Anatoly Chubais, who nego- 
tiated Russia's financial 
assistance package with 
the IMF, would cut short 
their holidays to grapple 


The Co mmunis t party, 
which forms the biggest 
party in the lower house of 
parliament, said that it 
would decide on Monday 
whether to respond to the 
president's request Mr Yelt- 
sin also criticised the perfor- 
mance of some government 
ministers, picking out Yakov 
Urtnsau, the e ennnmUic min- 
ister. for Ids lack of practical 
expertise. 


Producer 
prices in 
US rise 
by 0.2% 

By Nancy Dunne in Wasftfagtofl 


US wholesale prices edged 
up by 0.2 per cent in July 
over June, the US Labour 
Department reported yester- 
day, signalling that the 
goods sector is still virtually 
free of inflation. 

Economists had expected 
no rise at an in the monthly 
producer price index, and 
indeed the so-called “core" 
index, which excludes the 
volatile food and energy 
prices, advanced by only 0.1 
per cent. Hot, dry weather 
caused most of the rise. Veg- 
etables, which took a beating 
in the drought, shot up by 
21.3 per cent. Electricity 
prices rose 1.1 per cent, 
reflecting increased use of 
air conditioning. 

Continuation of low prices 
is vital In an economy that is 
heavily dependent on domes- 
tic consumer demand. Still, 
with so little Inflation to be 
seen, the Federal Reserve's 
policymaking committee is 
expected to leave short-term 
rates untouched when it 
meets on Tuesday. 

“I wifi go out cm a limb 
and say I don’t see any 
recession for the next five 
years,” said Gordon Rich- 
ards, an economist with the 
National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. “Recessions are 
invariably preceded by a 
build-up in the inflation 
rate." 

Jim Paulsen of Norwest 
Investment management in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, said 
there was still deflation in 
the economy, and that could 
be dangerous. "Deflation 
necessitates contractionary 
behaviour by corporations." 
he said. “Every time they 
turn around they have to 
lower costs again." He said 
there would be a slowdown 
of activity, but the economy 
was likely to avoid recession 
if the central hanks around 
the world lowered interest 
rates to boost demand. 

The impact of the General 
Motors strike was again 
apparent in the July indus- 
trial production report, 
released yesterday by the 
Federal Reserve. Production 
fell 6 per cent, following a 
drop in June of LI per cent 
Production of motor vehicle 
assemblies dropped from a 
seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 12.4m units in May to 
8.3m units In July. Still, 
industrial production last 
month was 1.8 per cent 
higher than in July last 
year. Excluding motor 
vehicles, production was up 
by 3 per cent from a year 
ago. 
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Germans still divided as new 
Berlin Wall memorial unveiled 


By Frederick S tik fe na nn 
in Beilin 


The last time Klaus Peter 
Eich was able to walk was in 
October 1961 when, aged 20, 
he attempted to flee East 
Germany across the newly 
erected Berlin Wall. The 
attempt was halted by a 
guardsman’s bullet which 
severed his spine and left 
him paralysed from the 
waist down. 

This week Mr Eich, now a 
historian living in Dfissel- 
dort returned to one of the 
few remaining sections of 
the Berlin Wall to take part 
in the official opening of a 
memorial dedicated to the 
heavily fortified frontier 
which divided the German 
capital between a commu- 
nist east and capitalist west 
from August 1961 until 
November 1969. 

Like so many other monu- 
ments intended to address 
parts of Germany's troubled 
history, the manori al, b uilt 
at a cost of DM?-3m ($L29m) 
is touched with contr ov er sy . 

While the officials from 
the federal government and 
Berlin city senate believe 
it to be a fitting reminder 
of the horrors of the 
past, victims such as Mr 
Eich say It is too artistic 
and understated and gives 
little sense of the real 
terror once evoked by the 
fortifications along the 
Berlin Wall 

“There’s no watch tower. 



An East German bricfcfeyar, under guad, finMiee repair woric to Hie Battin WaB sft*r an attempt to 
blow a hole n it ki May 1962. The wal, completed in IfNH, fhiofly came down in NovurrVMT 1988 AP 


no barbed wire, no mine- 
fields. ft looks harmless and 
not as dangerous as it used 
to be.” 

Backing on to a church 
graveyard, the memorial is 
made up of two walls sepa- 
rated by a strip of sand and 
illuminated by 'the original 
droopy-headed lights. Run- 
ning along both sides of the 
structure are steel-plated 
slabs whose reflective quali- 
ties give the impression of 
an endless wafl. 

Under communism the 


sand Strip was mined while 
the “back wall” on the east- 
ern side was intpndpd as an 
added barrier to citizens con- 
templating escape. 

The location of the memo- 
rial in Banana- Strnste is 
hi g hl y poignant, as It was 
whore some of the most dra- 
matic escape attempts from 
the east took place. 

Houses on one side of the 
street were in the eastern 
borough of Mitte while the 
pavements in front belonged 
to Wedding in the west 


The result was that when 
East German troops began 
sealing off the border, many 
people tried to flee by jump- 
ing out of windows. 

The dedication ceremony 
attracted a modest mostly 
elderly, crowd. Use Rflge, a 
pensioner from the west 
whose husband was impris- 
oned by the communists, 
said she supported the 
memorial, “there cannot be 
enough remembering of the 
injustice carried out by that 
regime." 


Peru-Ecuador tensions 
eased by border deal 


By Justine No w so m c hi Quito 
and SaHy Bowen in Lima 

Tensions on the border 
between Ecuador and Peru 
have relaxed following 
agreement on Thursday to 
separate the two countries’ 
troops in the disputed fron- 
tier area. 

A temporary strip of 
approximately 50km by 
12km will be supervised by 
the military observer mis- 
sion, Momep, set up by the 
guarantor countries of the 
peace process, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and the US. 
This will allow “a relaxation 
of tension and prevent any 
type of incident”, said a 
Momep spokesman. 

Speaking at a news confer- 
ence in Braslilia beside Bra- 
zilian President Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso, Peru’s 
President Alberto Fujimori 
emphasised thfa was not a 
new demilitarised zone. 
Rather, it was an “excep- 
tional and temporary” strip 
of territory under Momep 
control and vigilance. 

The wording is significant. 



Rjpmort: not a new zone 

Peruvian public opinion per- 
ceives Ecuador as seeking to 
advance into its territory to 
consolidate a presence 
through the creation of suc- 
cessive demilitarised zones. 

The agreement came after 
several weeks of escalating 
tensions. An earlier attempt 
to separate troops broke 
down last weekend as Peru 
walked out of talks, demand- 
ing the prior withdrawal of 
Ecuadorean troops accused 


of incursions into Peruvian 
territory. Ecuador denied 
this accusation, arguing its 
troops were in an area still 
under dispute and subject to 
negotiations within the 
peace process, which could 
therefore not he defined as 
Peruvian territory. . 

The separation of forces 
was seen as necessary to pre- 
vent border tensions disrupt- 
ing peace talks. A date has 
not yet been set to resume 
negotiations, suspended 
since May because of Ecua- 
dor's presidential election 
campaign, which ended 
when Jamil Mahdad took 
office an Monday. 

The dispute centres on 
78km. of open border 
between the two countries. 
Peru claims it is simply nec- 
essary to demarcate this har- 
der according to the 1942 Rio 
Protocol treaty which fol- 
lowed a war in 194L Ecuador 
argues the Protocol cannot 
be executed because the 
geography and especially the 
position of the waterways in 
the border area differfrom 
he treaty document 
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Mahuact taken office 

Carlos Menem. Argentine 
president and Brazil's Presi- 
dent Cardoso say they hope 
a final, global peace accord 
between Peru and Ecuador 
can be reached by September 
or October. President’ Fuji- 
mori. said p rog r e ss had been 
made which “would have 
been unimaginable , two 
years ago". But he warned 
some “Important details” on 
demarcation and navigation 
rights were still pending 
solutions. 

Presidents Fujimori and 
Mahuad are expected to 
have a first face-to-fece 
encounter In Asuncion, Par- 
aguay, today at the swear- 
ing-in ceremony for the hew 
president 


Arctic 
Swedes 
warm to 
Mr Bildt 

- slightly 

By Tift tat 


Carl Bfltft least to w ards the 
ririaft window aod pointed 
to -a duster of houses 
ma rooned among the spruce 
and pine, as die ageing Pok- 
ier bega n its final approach 
soar Lapland 

"We could do well hoe in 
tbeefecdoD. maybe getting a 
quarter of the vote.” said the 
former Swedish prime minis- 
ter and tenderer the apposi- 
tion. Moderate party. “Unfor- 
tunately, is pS" COR Of 40 
people will hot sweep us to 
power cm Septsnber 2D. 

Mr Bildt - sitting several 
rows ahead of file man with 
the on his lap and 

the hikess with thrir wooden 
staves - mpiatncd suc- 
cess hi sparsely populated 
laphmd couid signal grow- 
ing national e ri fi nat a a i n for 
his popufist campaign of tax 
cuts, welfare reform and 
closer links with Europe. 

But tiie area around the 
mining town of Gfifllvare. 
lOGkm beyond the Arctic Cir- 
cle a ad home to the world’s 
northernmost golf course, 
has never been friendly terri- 
tory for the centre-right 
Moderates. Of the 41 seats in 
the local council. 22 have 
long been held by the ruling 
Social Democrats. Even the 
communists boast more 

awh than all the QOn-SOCi&l- 

ist parties pot together. 

Mr Bildt, a fanner Interna- 
tional peace envoy to Bos- 
nia, refused to be daunted 


Standing on a makeshift 
stage hi the town centre, he 
told passers-by they 
deserved better, urging them 
to vote against high taxes 
and hi gh unemployment. 
The thin audience clapped 
politely,' but stem dispersed 
as the school band struck up 
a Stevie Wonder tune and 
rain began fading 
‘Yhis is not an easy place 
for us, even though Carl has 
a very strong profile among 
Lapland's Sami people," 
admitted one iwmpalgn offi- 


riaL But in a region bereft if 
charismatic politicians Mr 
Bildt still remains a big 
draw, slowing traffic or 
playing to the cameras whfle 

dining nn rolmlroF mwat 

At the G&Hivare Brewery, 
he seemed surprised when I 
suggested his media minders 
might not want him pictured 
knocking hack Dander — 
thunder - lager: “Of course 
Tm going to have a drink, 
why hot? I may even have 
two.” 

Aski Bandesson, the brew- 
ery's chief executive, poured 
hh« a gbwet qnfl complained 
about high alcohol duties. 
The flashguns fired. “Now 
you would never get G&ran 
Persson to do that, the prime 
minister never touches a 


drop," said one photographer 

admiring l y 

Same Swedish commenta- 
tors claim Mr Bildt is so 
relaxed an the campaign 
trail because he has his 
mind on thing s other than 
September's election. They 
believe that having sampled 
international diplomacy in 
Bosnia, he secretly covets a 
ob in Brussels or New York. 

Mr Bildt, shouldering a 
souvenir bag stamped The 
Four Seasons Hotel, Wash- 
ington DC, emphasised he 
would remain in Sweden as 
Moderate party leader - "at 

least until my team wwV; in 
September next yean then 
HI see if they still want me”. 

In flte meantime, he said 
the Social Democrats could 
be ousted by a emtre-right 
coalition. As he did so, an 
aide thoughtfully handed out 
a regional brochure. On the 
back, it read: "Welcome to 
GaUfvare, where the impos- 
sible becomes possible.” 


France’s truffle hunters seek a subsidy 


By David Own in Paris 

French truffle growers hove 
seized on the recent spell of 
hot weather to call for 
French government and 
European Union aid to pro- 
tect their much-prized crop. 

The French Truffle Grow- 
ers’ Federation this week 
warned that too long a 
period without rain could 
destroy the young truffles 
which are now being formed 
and which, under normal 
circumstances, would con- 
tinue growing until the 
December-Marcb harvesting 
season. 

ft wants aid to be given to 
growers to enable French 
production of the tasty but 
expensive subterranean 


mushroom to continue the 
resurgence of recent years. 
About 50 tonnes of French 
black truffles are sold each 
year, down from as much as 
1.000 tonnes at the beginning 
of the century. 

“We thin It it is an impor- 
tant cause,” says Jean- 
Cbarles Savignac, the federa- 
tion's president, who is also 
mayor of Saiges-en-P6rigord, 
a co mmunity in' one of the 
main truffle-growing 
r%ians. “We must produce 
mote.” 

Much of the aid. would be 
earmarked for watering 
systems to affeet the effects 
of long periods without rain. 
Mr Savignac estimates that 
only about 10 per cent of 
France’s 50,000 hectares of 


truffle oaks are equipped 
with such systems. He puts 
the cost of Installing them at 
FFr10,000 ($1,670) a hectare. 

Wholesale prices for the 
gourmet fungus reach about 
FFr1,500 a kilo, rising to 
FFr2£00-FFt$,000 for smaller 
quantities. 

He says the French gov- 
ernment has promised 
FFr5m for truffle-growing 
under the latest five-year 
plan which is under discus- 
sion - a figure that would be 
matched by the French 


He emphasises that too 
much water, like too little, is 
bad for the fungus, which 
starts to appear about 10 
years after a tree has beat 
planted and then follows the 


development of its roots. 
“Truffles need about 60mm 
of water a month." 

Happily, temperatures 
have recently fallen to a 
more comfortable level' in 
most of France after a swel- 
tering summer heat-wave. 

According to Mr Savignac, 
truffle production is concen- 
trated in the three European 
countries of France, Spain 
and Italy, with the leading 
producer varying from sea- 
son to season. This year, he 
says, it was Spain. 

France is particularly 
known for the black truffles 
found in Perigord, Lot and 
the south-east, as well as the 
grey truffles of Burgundy. 
The best-known Italian truf- 
fles are white. 


Animals are still used to 
sniff ont the ripe mush- 
rooms, although Mr Savig- 
nac reports that the trusting 
pig is on tiie decline, largely 
replaced by eader-to-handle 


He numbers Labradors 
and Ring nharlaa Spaniels 
among the breeds that 
the most effective truffle 
hunters, although he says 
the current French cham- 
pion is an Alsatian. 

If harvesting still uses 
such traditional methods, 
truffle marketing, at least in 
soma cases, is bang up to. 
date. The village of Sainte 
Alvfire in PSrigord daims to 
be the first in France to put 
its truffle market on the 
internet 


NEWS DIGEST 

NORTH AND SOUTH KOREA 




Kim proposes a new 
channel for talks 

South Korean President Ktai Dae-jtf* wB 
of friendship to North Korea and 
■ far talks with Sooii's old toe. accerftog toj » 
copy of a speech he to to dettvw today. He fr ateo propos- 

(ng a new deal for the county* growtogrartte ojw*™' 

ployed. guaranteeing they raoehre 
mSteforfood. clothing. mecDcal care and 
In e wide-ranging speech, scheduled for 
50th mnivereaiy of the founding of the Rapub&c of Korea, 

Mr Kmi wffl offer to eerto a spa^ envoy to Pyongyang » 

discuss a new vehicle for dialogue. 

The two skfea woufo estabSsh -a standing teato^e^^ 

mechanism at the ministerial or vlc»^nmistte«Je^w^ 
wffl serve as a useful channel for kitaHwraan uwrogo* - 
■If North Korea agrees; l am reedy to dispatch my envoy 
to Pyongyang to discuss these matters,” Mr iwn saw. 

Separately yesterday. South Korea granted a specie* . 
amnesty to 7,007 people, tndudtng poetical pnswwrs. to 
cetebrate the anniversary of the birth of the repub fle. 

The justice mWster. Part Sang<heon, sad the amnesty 
was granted to create harmony among the Korean peep* 
to overcome “a national crisis”. South Korea is struggling 
to recover from financial turmoil. He said 2,174 of those 
granted amnesty would be r eleased on parole today and 
the rest would either have their rights redeemed or sen- 
tences reduced. Reuters, Seoul 


UNITED NATIONS VOTE 


Angola peace keepers to stay 

The United Nations Security Council has unanimously 
approved a one-month extension for a peacekeeping force 
in Angola that is trying to prevent a 1994 accord between 
the government and former Urata rebels from falling apart 
The 728 UN peacekeepers were given the go-ahead to 
stay until September IS in toe African nation. 

. Unita has taken most of toe blame for undercutting the 
agreement, called toe Lusaka Protocol, and is already the 
target of UN sanctions. 

The resolution, approved by a 15-0 vote, demands that 
Unite comply knmecfiately and without conditions with tiie 
accord, seekkg toe oomptata demilitarisation of its forces 
and full co-operation in toe extension of government con- 
trol throughout toe country. 

Before the extonion runs out, the security council wW 
have to decide about any future UN role in Angola. It s 
due to receive a report on Angola from Kofi Annan, UN 
secretary general, based on recommendations by a apeetti 
envoy who has been visiting toe region, Lakdar Brahimt, 
former Algerian foreign minister. Reuters, New York 
Dispatches, Weekend FT, Page IV 


ISRAHJ ECONOMY 


Inflation rate reduced 

Israel's consumer price index fell 0.1 per cent in July, sig- 
nalling that inflation for 1998 is likely to be between 3 and 
4 per cent, the Central Bureau of Statistics said yester- 
day. 

The reduction of inflation - which reached 7 per cent 
last year - is a victory for the Bank of Israel, which earlier 
this month cut its key lending rate by 1.5 percentage 
points to 9.5 per cent The bank has been graduafly lower- 
ing the rata in the past few months but the business com- 
munity has blamed the bank tight monetary poBcy for a 
prolonged economic slowdown. 

Gross domestic product is expected to grow no more 
than IB per cent this year, and the unemployment rate 
has climbed from 7.7 per cent last yea - to 9.3 per cant 
Negotiations on the 1999 budget are focused on reviving 
growth next year. Avi Machlis, Jerusalem 


TAIWANESE GROWTH 


Regional recession takes toll 

Taiwan's government acknowledged yesterday that Asia's 
recession would erase more than a percentage point from 
the island’s 1998 economic growth. 

The slowdown in one of Asia's last hlgh-growth econo- 
mies became official with an announcement that 1998 
gross domestic product growth was on track to hit just 5J 
Pte" ce nt, well beto w the 6.77 per cent pace of 1997. 

The state statistics directorate said second-quarter GOP 
rose just 5.21 per cent year-on-year and that growth 
would bottom out at 4.95 per cent in the third quarter 
before rebounding to 5^1 per cent in the fourth quarter. 
Reuters, Taipei 


MEXICO 


Budget surplus achieved 

Mexico ted a 4.21 8bn peso ($46Bm) budget surplus in tf 
first half of 1998 despite a slump in oil prices, indicating 
b on target for a year-end deficit of just 1 .25 per cent of 
GDP, tte Rriance Ministry said. 

Eco nomists, who have been alarmed by a recent rise b 
tnftetSon, welcomed the evidence of fiscal austerity “On 
toe fiscal front, they’ve kept the faith," said Gray Newmai 
Latin American economist at Merrill lynch in New York. 

The Finance Ministry said It had achieved toe surpfos ii 
spite of low oh prices, higher social security costs and th 
decenfrafisa&in of spending to local governments. Exclu- 
ding these, rt said the savings would have been 46 per 
cent more than the san» period last year 
Henry Tricks, Mexico City 

PROTEIN RESEARCH 


Stroke, epilepsy ‘breakthrougl 

toMrctere have cracked the three-dimensional struetui 
*•5? Proton lnvolved m stroke and epilepsy, paving t 
way for new drugs to treat these diseased 9 

Scientists from Vertex Pharmaceuticals pubSshed the 
flncfii^ffi today’s issue of Structure magazine. Research 
to ftispect tost the protein -dubbedJM^ 
was Implicated tn stroke and epilepsy last when ml 
terod to iackthe^S^ *£ 

stroke ^ *P ,l8 P s y wo Closely related diseases 
to fact, a sfrpteran lead a patient to develop 
Kwwmg toe pm** isfructore of the 

KSTvK to Mnd " 


CORRECTION 


World Jewish Congress 

Edgar Bronfman -Jr, piefezed In some editions yesterday te 
the chief executive of Seagram and not, as incorrectiv 

reported, president of toe World Jewish Congress 7h» 

president of the WJC b Ms lather. Edgar Bronfrnan Sr 
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s uphill .battle to conquer Everest’s litter problem 


Binod Bhattarai on the trials ot disposing 
of mountains of rubbish teft by cfimbers 


N epal is to reinforce its 
attemp t to clean up the 
national, park sg-onnd. 
Momrt Everest - dnfifaed the 
world's highest gju-feage 
dump by critics - -witha hm> 
an the sate of bottled drinks, 
Front Monday, beer a«d 
fizzy drinks will be- available 
only In cans in the 
1448 sq km World Heritage 
ate. 

Roughly 3,000 people in 
about 40 settlements live 
within the Sagarsofltha 


National Park - Sagarmatha 
Is; the .JiepaJl rugae for 
JwHzoi Everest ~ and some 
18X0 0 tourists, osuaDy witb . 
two portarf ca* guides, visit 
toe region every year, geoer- 

atxog' tonnes of rubbish. 

“The bottle piles have 
become a major problem," 
says Mfogma Norbu. «secn- 

rive dinecdor of the Sagarma- 
tha Poflmtan Couind Corn* 
ntittee (SPCC), which has 
been campaigning for the 
ban. “They don't tfeeampoae; 


are fieav>% expensive to 
transport mod we have more 
bottles than can be reused 
locally.’* 

.During .the. three main 
tonrisin months, each lodge 
along- the main trekking 
routes generates about 15,000 
empty bottles, according to 
the SPCC. At high altitudes 
it lakes for ever for waste to 
dec o m po se: traditional com- 
posting toilets do not work 
and toilet paper tabes about 
30 years to disintegrate 
above 4,000m. Oxygen bot- 
tles discarded by expeditions 
have also accumulated at 


camps on the ascent to the 
Everest summit. 

With an initial $30,000 
grant from the Worldwide 

Fund for Nature, the SPCC, 

set up in .1991, began by 
removing waste from the 
Mount Everest Base Camp, 
at 5.430m. 

Waste .left behind, by 
mountaineers for more than 
three decades was collected 
and carried down to lower 
altitudes for disposal: paper 
was burnt, organic waste 
was buried and glass and 
cans were dumped in pits. 

Soon empty bottles began 


to All up the pits nnd the 
SPCC had .to try crusbiny 
them to reduce volume. But 
digging more pits in an 
alpine, ' land-scarce region 
was difficult, time-consum- 
ing and expensive. 

Sim* private helicopters 
'began flights tnyhe region in 
j 1994.' the SPCC has flown out 
about GQ. tonnes, but a stock- 
pile of another 33 tonnes or 
bottles has already been col- 
lected. and the committee 
says there could be as many 
uncollected bottles lying 

around in jhe hinterland. 

The SPCC calculates that 


using special charters la 
ferry bottle already piled up 
would cust about $61,1100, 
which it does not have. 

The government charges a 
minimum of Stf.QUO for earh 
expedition to Muunt Everest. 
It plough* back 30-40 per 
cent of this and other tourist 
■ fees to support the Spec's 
work. On average, the SPCC 
spends about Hfi.uffi 
cleaning up the park every 
year. 

“We hail identified bottles 
as 3 major problem when i 
was tailing a H can- up team 
tu Mt Everest back in 1SK3.~ 


says Prachanda Man Shrcs- 
tha. non dirwdnr general ttf 
Nepal 's depart mem of tour- 
ism “'Earlier they were 
being recycled for domestic 
ux, now even that demand 

is saturated." 

All tourists who stop at 
the SPCC* infonaation cen- 
tre at the Lukla airstrip and 
Namvhe Bnraar :ut> told of 
ways to dispose of waste. 
SPCC inspectors uisu Irek to 
high-ahimde camps to check 
cumpliance with the govern- 
ment's liuiir rules. Expedi- 
tions that do not comply for- 
feit n turn) ih-prisit 


ECOMOMY CHIEF ' S W ABHIHE BANKRUP TCIES SU RGE 

Japan faces threat of 


By GBBaa Jett and 
Alexandra Harney to Tokyo 

Japan is In danger -of 
entering a deflationary spi- 
ral and will see the economy 
worsen before it improves, a 
senior Japanese politician 
yesterday warned. 

Speaking to Japanese tele- 
vision, Takhi Sakaiya, b e a d 
of the Economic Planning 
Agency, said: “There are 
problems with the fltmwtai 
sector and sen timen t is very 
had. I would say there is a 
danger of entering a defla- 
tionary spiral.” 

: The comment represents a 
startling turnabout from the 
EPA’s -previous position: 
until recently it was insist- 
ing that the economy 
remained simply "stagnant" 
and was forecasting LS per 
cent growth in the current 
fiscal year. 

However, his comments 
come amid rising concern 
that Japan’s economic weak- 
ness could drag-down the 
stock markets and yen. The 
yen yesterday remained 
around the Y145 level to the 
dollar, after TSanke Sakalri - 
bara, influential vice minis- 
ter of finance for interna- 
tional affairs, warned that 
the government was consid- 
ering in terve nti on. However, 


the Nikkei 226. the key stock 
market indicator, fell 1-58 
per cent to dose at I&IEL9S, 
its ninth consecutive daily 
fail - _• 

And Mr Sakaiya’s com- 
ments came as a new tide of 
weak ecomotnic data yester- 
day suggested that senti- 
ment in. Japan .was becoming 
worse, not better - in spite 
of a recent package of mea- 
sures unveiled by Kefzo Obu- 
cM, prime minister. 

Tokyo Shako, a credit 
research group, reported 

fhaf thg nnwihw nf c o rpor a te 

barikreiptcy cases surged last 
month by 28 per cent over 
July last year to 1.673 - a 
postwar record! for the 
month. Separately, Tdkoku 
data, another research 
gronp, reported that corpo- 
rate failures rose by an. 
annual 35.7 per cent In July 
to Z.71D cases according to 
its figures, also a record tor 
the month. 

The data came as Shows 
Plastics, a snail Osaka-based 
plastics group, yesterday 
filed for. bankruptcy with 
Yi7.7bn (3122m) In liabilities. 
This Jraflows the bankrapety 
of Mfta Industrial, the copy 
wtartiinw group, earlier this 
week- The group, which wifi 
he taken over by Kyocera, 
the electronics, manufac- 


turer, had Y200bn in kahili . 

- 

Taken together, the moves 
are likely to fuel fears that 
Japan's long-running bank- 
ing sector problems could be 
about to provoke a new 
vidoas new circle of corpo- 
rate pain. 

The government fe draw- 
ing Up plans to help esse the 
banks' problems. However, 
the international Monetary 
Fund waned earlier this 
week that Japan needed to 
take more urgent and sweep- 
ing action. 

Meanwhile, In yet another, 
sign of the collapse in Japa- 
nese consumer demand, an 
industry association 
reported yesterday that sales 
at Tokyo department stores 
turn bifid S per cent yearon- 
year in July. 

The decline was particu- 
larly striking because turn- 
over was expected to 
increase as a result of sum- 
mer bargain sales and the 
c o rpo ra te gift-giving season 
that, falls in July. 

Japan's economic turmoil 
has damped consumer 
demand. Retail sales have 
fallen every consecutive 
month except one for over a 
year, following an increase 
in the consumption tax in 
April 1997. 



Winston Peters at a lunch m e e tin g ysstwday where h« spohs at his < 
by reporters of his cBsrnbsal 


In a cabinet bstde over airport prtvsdsvtion before being told 


Minister’s dismissal puts New 
Zealand coalition in jeopardy 


India, 

promotes 

economic 

reformer 

Bjr Amy Lorise Kkredo 
In New DeW 

India’s widely respected 
finance secretary, Moutek 
Singh Ahhjwahs, one of the 
architects c^tiM ecoaomic 
reform programme, has been 
Ixansf&red as part pf a long- 
expected reshuffle of offi- 
cials. 

' - The transfer of Mr Ablu- 
walia, who Is being pro- 
moted in rank and assigned 
to the planning commission,' 
has been hfoted at since the 
Bharatiya Janata party - took 
power. However, the guvem- 
ment initially decided to 
postpone any move until 
after the budget juticess was 
completed. 

The planning commission 
formulates five-year eco- 
nomic plans Use the govern- 
ment. .: - 

Mr Ahluwalia will be 
replaced by Vijay Kalkar, a 
forxneripetrpletun secretary 
who is also considered to be 
pro-reform bureaucrat - - ; 

When he was petroleum 
secretary, Mr Kelkar had 
pushed hard for deregulatio n 
of India's tightly controlled 
hydrocarbon sector to bdp 
the country meet Its rapidly 
expanding demand for 
energy. 

Jawed Choudhorl, who 
was the secretary in the 
Food Ministry’s department 
of sugar and edible oils, will , 
imfeg over as the new reve- 
nue 'secretary from NJt i 
Singh, who . has been 

- appointed ‘secretory .in the- 

jirftnn minis ter's office. . . 

■ 'Curuswamy, spe^ ' 

dal adviser to the finance I 
minister, denied suggestions J 
that the transfer represented 
a backing away from the! 
reforms agenda, and said .lt 

- was simply A desire , by the 
BJF government to build its 
oi#n teem. 

•fit's not an Id eologica l., 
leap forward or backward," 
Guruswaxdy said. "We are, 
just getting a new man.” - 

A total of 17 senior bureau- 
crats have been transferred 
in the reshuffle, including 
Mr Singh, . - 

• India’s finance minister.; 
Yashwant ffihha, said yester- 
day an improvement' in the 
economy was likely from 
September with the pace of - 
growth accelerating next 
year. • 


Byiaura SBMr at foe dated 

M-ic 1 Lg ■urt 

naiun w hw Turn amr . 
racham WoRto ill Wasbingtoe 

United Nations weapons 
inspectors recently aban- : 
doped plans to revisit one of 
the efebt presidential sites in 

Iraq after the US urged them 
to avoid provoking a. new 
'crisis wi&RagWad: 

UN diplomats say the US 
and British have both inter- 
vened to restrain the UN 
Inspection effort Since the 
last Mg crisis-over access to 
suspected weapons sites in 

February. 

Both countries have a 
dominant position hi the UN 
mission to dismantle Iraq's 
arsenal of deadly weapons 
(Unseam) because they pro- 
vide key personnel. 

The diplomats: privately 
say that during the latest 
stand-off with Iraq lasCweek, 
Madeleine Albright, US sec- 
retary of state, urged. Rich- 
ard Butler, chief lBg; weap- 
ons inspector. to drop plans 
for revisiting a presidential 
compound and holding- chal- 
lenge inspections '.at two 
other sites- in Iraq, Where' 
inspectors suspected they 
might find evidence of pro- 
scribed weapons. 

"Mr Butler was already 
having problems with the 
Iraqis and had just left Bagh- 
dad. after talks with Iraqi 
Officials ah an extensive dis- 

ymjrmt^ 'wnritprograjmiffi 
Had coHapsed- Holding the 


inspections could have pro- 
voked an angry Iraqi reac- 
tion at a time of strained 
relaticttjs with Unseam. 

~ the US, with no appetite 
for' Soother fight with Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein, 
apparently wanted to avoid 
exacerbating the situation. 
.Even without the inspec- 
tions. however, Mr Saddam 
stepped up the pressure a 
few' days after' the break- 
down of talks by suspending 
all co-operation' with UN. 
Inspectors and demanding a 

restructuring of Unscom. 

.htr Butler yesterday 
den i ed that his mtodon to 
disarm Iraq takes “external 
directions’*. 

He said: “AD policy deci- 
sions on Unseam activities 
. ahe taken by the Security 
Council but operation deci- 
sions are taken by the execu- 
tive chairman. Members of 
the Security Council 
acknowledge this key dis- 
tinction and respect H.” 

- Tbe US State Department 
and the White House also 
strenuously denied attempt- 
ing to intervene in the work : 
“of tJN weapons inspectors 
yesterday. 1 

However officials . did i 
admit, to having “consul ted" 1 
the inspectors in Iraq about 
the best way to perform 
their mission 

Mrs Albright dismissed 
the suggestion that she had 
instructed Mr Butte: how to 
conduct his inspections. 


By Tony HaH In WeHtagton 

Winston Peters, leader of 
New Zealand's junior coali- 
tion party NZ First, was yes- 
terday dismissed as Trea- 
surer- sparking renewed 
speculation of an imminent 
general election. 

' Jenny Shipley, the prime 
mlmst#,' said she dismissed 
Mr Peters, who was also dep- 
uty prime minister, with 
“regret and some sadness". 
The move had been forced 
on her because Mr Peters 
continually' challenged her 
decisions, which' directly 
reflected on her integrity. 
His remarks on the sale of 
Wellington airport had dam- 
aged New Zealand's reputa- 
tion, she claimed. 


Mrs Shipley later named 
Bill Bircb. the veteran 
National party politician and 
finance minister, as Mr 
Peters replacement. The 
New Zealand dollar finned 
on the news, with currency 
dealers describing Mr Birch 
as “a safe pair of hands". 

* Mr Peters* dismissal could 
lead tej the Collapse of the 
coalition: But Mrs Shipley, 
leader of the National party, 
continues to court disgrun- 
tled members of NZ First, in 
file hope they will continue 
to support the government. 

National needs seven of 
the 16 NZ First members of 
parliament to change sides 
to ensure the government 
can .'remain in power, 
although Mrs Shipley has 


said she will form a minority 
government if forced to. 

There was some support 
for National from the mines' 
ACT party, which pledged 
its eight votes for the gov- 
ernment on matters of confi- 
dence. 

The surprise dismissal 
came as a shock to Mr 
Peters. He learnt of his 
removal while addressing a 
business lunch. He had just 
announced he had won the 
dispute in cabinet that 
directly led lo his sacking: 
that a majority shareholding 
in the Wellington airport 
would remain in New Zea- 
land hands. 

It is the second time Mr 
Peters* a Maori populist poli- 
tician, has been dismissed as 


a cabinet minister by a 
National prime minister. His 
1991 dismissal by then-leader 
Jim Bolger Jed Mr Peters tD 
leave National and form 
New Zealand First, now the 
third largest party in parlia- 
ment Mr Peters said the lat- 
est setback to his career was 
“not tbe end but a new 
beginning”. 

The government 
announced it was selling its 
66 per cent stake in the air- 
port to a consortium of a 
New Zealand group, lnfraffl 
and two UK-based investors, 
Foreign and Colonial Special 
Utilities Investment Trust 
and the Alliance Life Com- 
mon Fund. 

The local council retains a 
30 per cent share. 


Malaysians fear for tourism as 
US takes anti-terror measures 


QySuaa McNodty 
In Kuala Lumpur 

..The. US ambassador to 
Malaysia- instructed his staff 
to stay at home yesterday, 
fearing that terrorists might 
choose the holiest Moslem 
day of the week to attack. 

Tbe move was certain to 
anger the Malaysian govern- 
ment, which is already upset 
by precautions taken by the 
US here following last 
week's bomb attacks on East 
African embassies. 

The US state department 
warned all Americans to 
take extra care in Malaysia, 
which is dominated by Mos- 
lems. “The United States 
government has received 
information that there may 
be a threat to United States 
interests in Egypt. Malaysia 
and Yemen,” the state 
department said. “This could 
include attacks on build- 


ings. 

Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, 
foreign minister, said the 
warnings could Bri ghten off 
tourists, investors and even 
those planning to attend 
Malaysia's biggest Interna- 
tional event, the Common- 
wealth Games to be held on 
September 11-21. 

“We are most unhappy 
with the .statement made,” 
Mr Abdullah said. "We don't 
want statements which can 
cause alarm, or that can be 
misinterpreted by Malay- 
sians or others wishing to 
come to Malaysia for what- 
ever purpose." 

James WarreD. press 
attache at the US embassy, 
said instructing all staff to 
stay home was part of wider 
efforts to upgrade security, 
which was breached earlier 
this year by eight Indone- 
sian immigrants who 
jumped inside to seek politi- 


cal asylum. 

The embassy upgraded 
security by greasing a pole 
whlcb the men had climbed 
to get up on tbe compound 
wall and adding razor wire 
to the wall. 

But since the bombs in 
Kenya and Tanzania, in 
which more than 250 people 
died, the US has assigned 
armed guards to circle the 
compound around the clock. 
Many staff have worked at 
home much of the week. 
Visa services have been 
reduced. And the embassy 
leased for one month a pet- 
rol station next door to min- 
imise the risk of an attack 
from that direction. 

Mahathir Mohamad, the 
Malaysian prime minister, 
said the authorities had not 
noted any sign of terrorist 
activity. But be offered full 
protection if the US was wor- 
ried. 


Dr Mahathir has stoked 
anti-foreigner sentiment by 
blaming the crisis on outsid- 
ers in hopes of uniting 
Malaysians. 

The US embassy in Tirana 
said yesterday it had also 
suspended normal opera- 
tions and was sending home 
non-essential personnel 
because of the potential ter- 
rorist threat. It said the deci- 
sion was taken following 
declarations by Islamic 
extremists and press reports 
of US involvement in the 
arrest of Islamic extremists 
in .Albania. 

However, the State Depart- i 
mem yesterday lifted its 
warning advising against 
travel to Kenya, hut said US < 
citizens should still exercise | 
caution. 

• The US embassy to the 
Swiss capital Berne was 
evacuated yesterday after a 
bomb warning. 


HK buys 
stocks to 
thwart 
market 
profiteers 

By Join RMdtag ta Hong Kmq 

Hong Kong’s financial 
authorities yesterday Inter- 
vened In the equity market 
in an attempt to combat 
speculators seeking to profit 
from share price falls by 
attacking the HK dollar. 

The unprecedented share- 
buying fuelled a strong rally 
in the stock market, which 
soared 8.4 per cent after hav- 
ing tost 18 per cent since the 
beginning nf the month. But 
ft added to concerns that the 
territory 's non intervention- 
ist principles are burkling 
under the pressure* of Mi’s 
slim and currency aMumltv 
Hung Kong financial mar- 
kets have l>een banned bv 
(he Asian crisis and the rue 
in local interest rates, 
pushed higher to defend the 
territory's currency peg to 
the UK dollar The beiu-h 
mark Hang Seng index ha* 
fallen almost 6U per cent 
hinn> last year's peak and 
the economy has plunged 
into mYssinn. 

Donah! Tsang. Hong Kong 
financial secretary, warned 
that uvdabiUtv in the stock 
and futures markets might 
undermine confidence in the 
currency market. He said a 
sustained and heavy assault 
on the Hong Kong dollar 
over recent days had pro- 
vided the first clear evidence 
uf hedge funds attacking the 
currency to benefit from 
short positions In the Hang 
Seng index futures markets. 

Under this strategy, hedge 
funds sell the Hong Kong 
dollar, forcing up interest 
rates through the automatic 
adjustment mechanism or 
the territory's currency 
board exchange rate system. 
Higher interest rates depress 
the stock market, providing 
profits for short positions in 
which investors sell shares 
and futures contracts they 
do not own In anticipation of 
a fall in their value. 

“We do not tolerate 
attempts by speculators to 
manipulate our interest 
rates by engineering 
extreme conditions in the 
money market.” said Mr 
Tsang. “In order to achieve 
their objectives in undermin- 
ing the Hong Kong dollar, 
speculators have deployed a 
whole host of improper mea- 
sures." he added, citing 
rumours concerning the de- 
linking of tbe Hong Kong 
and US dollars and a devalu- 
ation of China's renminbi. 

The financial secretary 
said Intervention In tbe 
stock market would be lim- 
ited to “very exceptional cir- 
cumstances" In which there 
was evidence of linked spec- 
ulation in the currency, 
stock and futures markets. 
"Our long-standing policy of 
non-intervention in the stock 
and futures markets remains 
unchanged,” be said. 

The measures marked an 
escalation in the authorities 
battle with speculators and 
was viewrd as a hazardous 
strategy by some in the 
investment community. 
They warned that interven- 
tion risked artificially inflat- 
ing share prices, rendering 
them vulnerable to short- 
selling by hedge funds. More 
fundamentally. It could sig- 
nal that the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment was seeking to 
avoid the pain or asset price 
adjustment required by the 
exchange rate mechanism, 
encouraging further attacks 
on the currency. 

Tung Chee-hwa, chief 
executive, said the govern- 
ment had no intention of 
artificially supporting the 
stock market and was com- 
mitted to the peg to the US 
dollar. He said a long eco- 
nomic adjustment was under 
way and Hong Kong was 
“psychologically prepared 
for the pain”. 


West gears up for Congo evacuation 


CENTRAL AFRICAN fl£ PUBLIC 


ByWcbefa Wroofl 

'Western governments were 
yesterday gearing up for the 
‘ emergency evacuation of 
their nationals from .the 
Democratic 'Republic of 
Con&p as rebel frroes which 

have swoni to oust President 
Laurent Kabila claimed to be. 
advancing’ on the -jittery 
ri vggi de capital of Kinsh a sa . 

' ' With "several commercial 
trittews announcing the can- 
ceflafina -of flights to "a dty 
stricken fry power- cute and- 
Intermittent water supplies.' 
foreign governments were 
drawing * up ; alternative 
travel arrangements, 

The- US said it liad dis- 
patched two amphibious 
warships with 1,280 marines 
aboard' to - the* Atlantic 


waters off Congo for a posa- 
ble emergency operation, 
France said it was sending 
three aircraft, and Britain 
and Germany both advised 
tbeir nationals to leave. ' 
The rebel Congolese Demo- 
cratic Movement, which trig- 
gered a panic on Thursday 
by announcing the capture 
of a huge hydroelectric dam 
ISO miles west of Kinshasa, 
said - its forces had' reached 
as faras Kasangulu. IB miles 
southwest of the capital, 

- But the boast could not be 
confirmed and as the 'day 
progressed the restoration of 
power from Inga dam’s dis- 
tribution centre, which 
allowed state radio .. to - 
resume broadcasting after 20 
hours, left the talent of the 
rebels’ progress unclear. 


Nonetheless, some of Kin- 
shasa's 5m people had 
clearly , decided to take no 
chances, boarding buses out 
of town, stocking up on pro- 
visions and closing their 
businesses for Tear , of loot- 
ing. 

Earlier in the day Mr Kabi- 
la's departure for his home 
province of Katanga had 
triggered widespread specu- 
lation that the' president bad 
abandoned the capital to 
rebase in Lubumbashi. capi- 
tal of Katanga, 

Arms experts. say he has 
been stockpiling weapons, 
flqwn in from eastern 
Europe, in the southern city, 
to be used If he Is . forced to 
withdrew to-.,the province 
where be can count on find- 
ing most local support But 


by the afternoon aides said 
Mr Kabila had returned to 
Kinshasa and fears of an 
imminent collapse of central 
authority were temporarily 
dispelled. 

What started as an upris- 
ing by Banyamulenge Tutsi 
in the east Kivu province 12 
days ago has spread to three 
separate fronts with impres- 
sive speed, with the rebels 
now claiming to hold a third 
of Congo's national territory- 

Their control of the east- 
ern towns of Goma. Bukavu 
and Uvira seems certain, 
fighters are reported to be 
closing In on Kisangani. 
Congo's third-biBKest city, 
and in the west the ports of 
Muanda and Banana and the 
garrison town of Kitona are 
believed to lie in rebel 


hands. The capture of the 
key river part of Matadi, 156 
miles south-west of Kins- 
hasa. could not be cun- 
firmed. 

Alarmed by the escalating 
crisis, envoys off the Organi- 
sation of African Unity and 
Southern African Develop- 
ment Community were hold- 
ing talks in Kigali with offi- 
cials from the Rwandan 
government, which Mr 
Kabila accuses of being 
behind the conflict 

Two international human 
rights groups yesterday said 
they were alarmed by state 
radio broadcasts chillingly 
reminiscent of the “hale 
radio" used to trigger Rwan- 
da's 1994 genocide. 

Listeners in eastern Congo 
were being told to use “a 
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POLITICS LOCAL AUTHORITY CONTROLLED BY SCOTTISH NATIONAL PARTY ACTS OVER FAILURES IN DIRECT LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Officials suspended after $1.3m loss* 


By James Buxton, 
Scottish Correspondart 


A local authority controlled 
by the Scottish National 
party has suspended two 
senior officials after part of 
Its direct labour organisation 
lost nearly £800,000 (SL3m). 
The suspensions come in the 
wake of the discovery of 
losses totalling more than 
£7m in two councils con- 
trolled by the governing 
Labour party, resulting in 
Donald Dewar, the chief 
Scottish minis ter, ordering 
the closure of thetr direct 
labour organisations. 

The SNP insisted yester- 
day that the total deficit 
incurred by the direct labour 
organisation at Perth and 
Kinross council - the region 


is about 35km north of Edin- 
burgh - was only £70.000, 
because the loss of £787,000 
in the building services 
department was offset by 
surpluses in other parts of 
the organisation, which car- 
ries out building and mainte- 
nance for the council. Euan 

Dow. the deputy leader of 
the council, said there had 

been "some fairly poor man- 
agement at senior levels'* in 
the DLO. But it would have 
almost no effect on the coun- 
cil's reserves nor on council 
tax. The DLO, which has 
annual turnover of £26m, 
would be reduced in size, 
and some staff laid off. 

He claimed the party's 
swift response to the discov- 
ery amounted to a public 
relations success, in contrast 


Minister denies ‘nanny state’ claims on food safety 


Tessa Jowell, public health 
minister. last night defended 
the government against 
opposition Conservative 
party claims that it takes a 
‘nanny state" approach to 
food safety, writes George 
Parker. But Ms Jowell 
insisted the government had 
been right to ban beef on 
the bone, even though it 


posed only a small potential 
threat to public health. 
Speaking to Labour party 
activists in Westminster, she 
'said: “We’re not in the 
business of telling people to 
change their lifestyles, or of 
the wholesale banning of 
foods for the sake of it" 

The government has been 
accused of being 


over -zealous, either through 
banning T-bone steaks, 
banning tobacco 
sponsorship or considering 
lowering the drink-drive Emit 
Ms Jowell said the . 
government wanted to treat 
consumers fflte adults and to 
provide them with the 
information they needed 
before buying food or drink. 


to Labour’s slow reaction to 
the losses in the DLOs at 
North Lanarkshire and East 
Ayrshire in central Scotland. 
At North Lanarkshire, 
whose DLO lost £4.7m on 
turnover of £75m, and where 
major irregularities were dis- 


covered, three officials were 
suspended, but Harry 
McGulgan, the Labour 
leader, refused to resign and 
survived several motions of 
no confidence. 

At East Ayrshire, one offi- 
cial has been sacked and 


another has taken early 
retirement because of the 
losses, now put at HSbl A 
recent report by the 
Accounts Commission high- 
lighted poor financial con- 
trols and a failure by staff to 
report impending problems 


to couacHkw cr senior offi- 
cials, who were exonerated. 
The problems at Perth and 
Kinross are ac t crt b e i e te an 
embarrassment to the SNP. 
which freqaratly 
malpractice* In Labour-run 
councils. 

• The left wing of the 
Labour party was in a state 
of revolt y e s te rda y, as Tony 
Blair, tbs prime minister, 
faced one of his chal- 
lenges since he became party 
leader in 1991 George Par- 
ker writes. Leftwing candi- 
dates for elections to 
Labour's ruling body 
claimed the leadership was 
“rigging" the poD to ensure 
victory for "Sbtirttes". The 
disp ut e centres on wwwmpta 
by a slate of left wing candi- 
dates to win state 


SOCCER PREMIERSHIP SEASON KICKS OFF AGAINST THE BACKDROP OF POOR RETURNS FOR INVESTORS IN THE NATIONAL GAME 


Stock market may Who owns the Premier League 

see fewer players 
in football sector 
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Weak share performance could reverse 
the trend for club flotations or herald 
takeovers, Patrick Harverson reports 


T he Premier League foot- 
ball season kicks off 
tomorrow and with 10 of 
its members now quoted on 
the stock market - up from 
eight a year ago and four in 
1996 - the City of London's 
involvement In the national 
game seems greater than 
ever. 

Since last year, two clubs 
- Leicester City and Notting- 
ham Forest - have been 
listed on the market, while 
relegation and promotion 
changes have added an extra 
quoted club to the league in 
Charlton Athletic, although 
listed Bolton Wanderers 
have fallen out of the top 
flight 

Unlike some of the more 
established quoted Premier- 
ship clubs, ownership of the 
newcomers is reasonably 
widely shared between the 
previous directors and new 
shareholders such as institu- 
tions and fans, although the 
Murray family has a hefty 
stake in Charlton. 

This has marginally 
improved the spread of own- 
ership in the Premier 
League, although - as the 
chart shows - there are still 
enough old-fashioned owners 
with dominant sharehold- 
ings to indicate that the 
cream of English football is 
still in the hands of the same 
interests that have con- 
trolled it for decades. The 
exception is Wimbledon, 
now owned by a Norwegian 
billionaire instead of a Leb- 
anese millionaire. 

That situation is unlikely 
to cbange soon. This time 
last year, at least one club - 
West Ham - was preparing 
to float. It has put those 


plans on hold, while several 
big clubs that City analysts 
once considered prime candi- 
dates for a listing - Everton. 
Arsenal Liverpool - are now 
highly unlikely to cbange 
their status soon. The 
wretched performance of 
football shares has ensured 
that 

In fact so badly has the 
football sector Eared in the 
past year, that the old ques- 
tion of whether the stock 
market is good for football is 
no longer relevant. It is now 
more pertinent to ask 
whether football is good for 
the stock market 

The answer is a categori- 
cal no. at least for those 
shareholders who have seen 
the value of their holdings 
fall sharply in the past 12 to 
18 months. 

Since the start of last sea- 
son, most quoted Premier 
League clubs have recorded 
big declines in their share 
prices as the sector has suf- 
fered a spectacular loss of 
favour among investors. 

Leicester City has fallen 68 
per cent over the period. 
Leeds 48 per cent, and New- 
castle 47 per cent Only Man- 
chester United, down just 2 
per cent, and promoted 
Charlton Athletic, up 8 per 
cent, have been able to buck 
the trend - and even they 
hav e faile d to keep pace with 
the FTSE all-share index. 

Those City investors who 
put money into non-quoted 
clubs have also lost out In 
May 1997, for instance. 
Charterhouse Development 
Capital paid £16m (326.4m) . 
for a 36 per cent stake in 
Sheffield Wednesday. At the 
time, a share placing by toe 
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club valued the Charter- 
house stake at £42m. Yet if 
Sheffield Wednesday floated 
on the stock market today, 
the entire club would proba- 
bly be valued at not much 
more than half that figure - 
suggesting the stake could 
be worth under £10m. 

Football has failed the 
stock market and its inves- 
tors in other ways. When 
shareholders Invested in the 
sector, they were attracted 
by the ambitious plans some 
dubs had for stadium and 
property developments that, 
the shareholders were told, 
would significantly enhance 


long-term earnings. How- 
ever. not every club has 
delivered on its promises. 
Newcastle United’s plans for 
a big new stadium and the 
redevelopment of the old one 
into an. indoor arena were 
shelved because of local 
opposition- 

Since its arrival on the 
market, Leeds Sporting has 
been talking of patting up a 
lucrative sports arena and 
other leisure and retail facili- 
ties alongside its Elland 
Road stadium. Planning 
delays have meant work is 
still some way from starting; 

Football shareholders have 


a right to feel aggrieved 
about other matters, such as 
the lack of management sta- 
bility at some of the dubs. 
While a year ago the talk 
was of how many more clubs 
would join the market, today 
there is speculation over 
which clubs might leave iL 
However, the high cost of 
undertaking buy-outs will 
probably deter m anagement 
from taking leave of the 
market A more likely route 
is through a takeover of a 
dub by another company. In 
spite of the decline in share 
prices, the City stfll regards 
the biggest clubs as attrac- 


tive media assets. The rights 
to live television coverage of 
football are extremely valu- 
able, and would be worth 
much more iL as some legal 
experts predict, clubs are 
freed to sell the TV rights to 
their own games. Analysts 
believe a top football club 
would be quite a catch for 
one of the country's big 
media groups. 

If a takeover does take 
place, by this time nett year 
there could be fewer listed 
Premier League dobs than 
there are today; and football 
ownership win have entered 
a new era. 


European super league plan raises anxieties 


By Patrick Harverson 

The people behind the plans 
for a breakaway European 
super league like to compare 
their proposal with the revo- 
lution that changed English 
soccer in 1992 when the 
Premia 1 League was estab- 
lished. 

A group of big dubs, frus- 
trated at the way the game 
was organised, broke away 
from the governing body, the 
Football League, to set up a 


new competition which they 
owned and controlled. . 

By splitting from Uefa, 
European soccer's governing 
body, and putting the conti- 
nent's top clubs in charge of 
their own elite competition, 
the super league’s Italian 
organisers say they are only 
following the example of the 
Premier League. 

Unfortunately, the super 
league organisers overtook 
the fact that if their competi- 
tion does go ahead it could 


have a damaging impact on 
the institution they profess 
to admire - the English Pre- 
mier League. The biggest 
worry among some fans is 
that the top clubs will even- 
tually abandon domestic soc- 
cer for the more lucrative 
continental game. 

Manchester United is 
England's richest dub, while 
Liverpool and Arsenal are 
the country's third and fifth 
richest, respectively. If the 
trio joins the super league. 


and file competition provides 
each with guaranteed 
income of at least £20m a 
year - with the possibility of 
much more if the dubs prog- 
ress through to the later 
rounds - then the already 
large wealth gap between 
the rich dubs and the rest 
will widen further. 

With the wealthiest dubs 
able to afford the best play- 
ers, the domestic league 
would become less competi- 
tive. 


These anxieties explain 
why English soccer has 
adopted a defensive stance 
on the super league. The 
Premier League is pressing 
Media Partners, the Italian 
company behind the super 
league proposal, to 'provide 
foil details of its plan by the 
time of the dubs' next meet- 
ing an September 3. 

Representatives of the 
main professional leagues In 
Europe are due to meet Uefa 
on August 25. The English 


clubs not invited to the 
meeting hope that Uefa will 
-have something to offer the 
leagues - possibly a restruct- 
uring of Uefa’s three dub 
competitions - that will pro-, 
tect domestic soccer. 

Mike Lee, the Premier 
League’s spokesman, says: 
“Anything that removes the 

principle Of fj rultfioshft n fjy 

merit and threatens the 
well-being of domestic com- 
petitions Is not acceptable to 
us." 
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BAe in $165m upgrading 
deal for Anglo-French jets 

British Aerospace has signed a contract ??* n 

El 00m (SifiSm) to upgrade tte 2* .. 

Force's fleet of 60 Jaguar lets. The work « : 

gramme of modernisation for <h» M budMn ^ l®**" 
an Ando-French collaboration between BAe end 

The cockpit and other electionte mdanwntt .***. 
recently updated to improve capabdftyan d n ow >* wtht 
engine's torn", said 0Aa, which is 
engines upgrade. BAe aupgy tite WPwjh 

FtoCs-Royoe Adour engines, which wffl keep the aircraft fly* 
tng for another 10 years. ^ . 

Design. Integration and fligM testing w® 
at BAe's plant, near PraGton 
employs 1500 ol the company’s 45.000 atirit 
principal subcontractor, wifl devefop and maraitacnae me 
new engine. Beagle Aircraft, the Bristol -based menulac- 
turer, wffl make most of the modified airframe kit. ■ 

RoSs-Royce wifi cany out about half of Hte wflriLWd its 

contract to beSeved to be worth more than E50m. The 

engineering work w» be undertaken at the company * mat- 
tery engines efiviston in Bristol, in the west ol Errand, and 
the conversion work wii be done at its plant m cast iw- 
bride. Scotland. SheBa Jones, Manchester 

NATURAL GAS FUTURES 

‘No evidence’ of price abuse 

An urgent Investigation by the International Petroleum 
Exchange to London has uncovered to evidence to sub- 
stantiate allegations that natural gas futures prices are 
being manipulated. 

The IPE, which is Europe's biggest energy futures 
exchange, said it had "conducted an Investigation into 
recent price movements in Ks natural gas futures contract 
and is satisfied there Is no evidence of market manipula- 
tion or abuse by any participant*. 

The urgent inquiry into recent gas price movements 
came 8fter large energy consumers complained to the IPE 
and Ofgas, the gas industry regulator, that prices were ris- 
ing sharply at a time when they are in the midst of negoti- 
ating big Industrial and commercial gas contracts tor the 
coning year. Robert Corzine, London 

JAILED TRADER • 

Leeson request considered 

Singapore is considering a request tor early release of 
Nick Leeson, the securities trader who brought down Bar- 
ings, Britain’s oldest merchant bank, after he was diag- 
nosed v and operated on. for colon cancer, the British High 
Commission to Singapore said yesterday. 

Mr Leeson, 31, is being treated at Chang! Prison hospi- 
tal in Singapore, where he is serving a 6%-year prison 
sentence for cheating the Singapore International Monetary 
Exchange {Shnex) by falsely reporting trading positions 
and deceMng Coopers & Lybrand, the auditors of Barings 
Futures Singapore. SheOa McNulty, Kuala Lumpur 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


'""•••n nm« ■■■mi* ■■•,*»*■• ■>■■■« •■■■(•lu >»• ■ ■“ 


Ford to open ‘one-stop shops’ 

Ford is to ban Its showrooms into one-stop shops for buy- 
ing vehicles, tax and insurance under proposals befog 
developed with Norwich Union, the insurance firm, it said 
yesterday. Ford said it would be foe first UK motor com- 
pany to offer an own-brand product in this way. Fifl 
details are expected to be announced at the Motor Show 
in October. Ford Credit, the company's finance and bank- 
ing ami, win market the insurance plan. Jim Kelly, London 


ELECTRONIC TAGGING 


Government selects bidders 


n 


RN not allowed to 

L0<VE TRE 
UNTIL WEVE WON 
THE ELGCfcONiC 
TAGGING OJMTEACT 

— v 


Three private contractors 
have been selected by the 
Home Office as preferred 
bidders to run foe govern- 
ment's electronic tagging 
scheme for eariy-reieese 
prisoners due to come into 
operation in January. The 
preferred bidders announced 
yesterday are Premier Prison- 
Services for the Mid- 
lands/WaJes and Lon- 
don/eastem regions, Securi- 
cor Custodial Services for 
the northern region and Gen- 
eral Security Services Corpo- 
ration for fr»e southern 
region. Two of the compa- 
nies, Securicor and Premier, 
are already involved in other 
areas of the prison system. 
Secuncor, pat of the Securicor Group, built and now 
operates the £80m ($132m) HM Prison Parc, in south 
Wales, foe first prison to be designed, built, financed and • 
operated by the private sector. Premier, a joint venture 
between Wackenhut Corrections of the US and Serco 
Investments, the UK facilities management group, is to 
build and run a £32m young offenders unit at Puckle- 
church, near Bristol. Robert Rice, London 




PENSIONS MIS-SELLING GOVERNMENT'S 'NAME AND SHAME’ POLICY APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


Firms that missed deadline fined $7.4m 


firm action 

Process Hr raaoMoj case at perasta pandora intaeefltog to end-guff 1988 


By Nonna Cohen to London 

The UK government's policy 
of “naming and shaming” 
firms that have failed to 
compensate individuals who 
were mis-sald personal pen- 
sions. and regulators' moves 
to levy heavy Sues on foot- 
draggers. appear to be bear- 
ing fruit 

Data from the Treasury 
released yesterday show that 
every insurance company or 
firm of financial advisers 
Involved in the .saga 
has now resolved at 
least half of the high- 
priority cases of individuals 
dose to retirement or death 
who may have been per- 
suaded to transfer into a per- 
sonal pension policy. 

About £4.5m ($7.4m) in 
fines has been levied in the 
year ended July 1998 on 
firms that foiled to meet reg- 
ulatory deadlines to resolve 
cases under review. 


Separately, the Financial 
Services Authority, the 
industry regulator, and the 
Personal Investment Author- 
ity, which oversees retail 
investment products, yester- 
day issued guidance for car- 
rying out so-called Phase n 
of the personal pensions mis- 

selling review. 

There are an estimated 
L2m Phase n cases, roughly 
twice the caseload of Phase 
L 

Patricia Hewitt econ omic 
secretary at the Treasury, 
said yesterday she is “heart- 
ened” by the progress to 
date. 

"However, many of them 
[firms] still have a 
long way to go to 
meet the end-of-year dead- 
line for completing all their 
priority cases. The laggards 
must really give this top pri- 
ority," she said. 

The official figures show 
that although all firms have 


resolved at least half of the 
cases in question, the range 
is from a low of 52 per cent 
at DBS Financial Manage- 
ment to a high of 96 per cent 
at Royal London, the insur- 
ance firm. 

In July, 13 companies, 
including some of the UK’s 
best-known insurers, were 
removed from the monitor- 
ing list after having met reg- 
ulator-imposed deadlines for 
resolution of disputed cases. 

The data cover an esti- 
mated 600,000 Phase I cases. 
The deadline for settling all 
Phase I cases is December 
31, 1998. Firms that do not 
meet the deadline may be 
subject to further penalties 
including fines or some 
restrictions on business. 

The data also highlight 
wide disparities among firms 
on the percentage of total 
cases that turned out to 
have been a personal pen- 
sion with a high probability 


of having been mis-sold. 
Once an investigation was 
conducted, there are widely 
varying instances of compa- 
nies that ip fact did mis-seU 
pensions. 

The data show that some 
firms of IF As continue to lag 
behind the industry in Clear- 
ing up backlogged cases. 

DBS Financial Manage- 
ment. a firm of IFAs, which 
was fined E4S.000 in Septem- 
ber 1997 for failing to meet 
deadline targets, still has 
completed only 52 pa cent of 
all cases identified for 
review. 

David Stewart, group man- 
aging director; said he was 
“very pleased" with the com- 
pany's progress in the 
month of July. “Our overall 
clearance rate has increased 
to 52 per cent from 34 per 
cent last month.” 

Meanwhile, a leading firm 
of accountants warned yes- 
terday that the regulatory 


guidance issued yesterday 
for resolving less argent 
cases of pensions mis-selling 
mean that the review will 
continue into the next cen- 
tury. 

Cal urn Thomson, partner 
in the financial sector prac- 
tice at Deloitte Touche, 
said that the absence of a 
cut-off date for Phase 1 cases 
meant firms would have to 
conduct two reviews simul- 
taneously. 

Mr Thomson said that the 
industry and regulators 
should learn the lessons of 
Phase L 

"Project management 
issues need to be addressed 
early on, and the industry 
needs to look at what short- 
cuts they can use in the 
future." he said. 

Regulators need to be 
definitive in the rules they 
set and not leave open ques- 
tions of interpretation. Mr 
Thomson added. 
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President Clinton must testify tp the grand jury about 1 his sex life.. Surely; says Gerard Baker, 

the US presidency is worth a lot more than this t 


Thanks and 
no thanks 


Hedge fund boss George Soros 
may be a great philanthropist but 
his advice, even when offered for 
tree, is something that many 
would happily do without In a 
letter to this newspaper on 
Thursday he urged the Russians 
to devalue and then to peg the 
rouble to an outside currency via 
a currency board. Chaos followed 
not only in Russia but in finan- 
cial markets around the world. 

Yesterday it was the turn of 
Hong Kong to suffer at the hands 
of the hedge funds. The usual 
suspects were at play in both the 
Hong Kong dollar and the Hang 
Seng Index futures market, 
thereby forcing up Interest rates 
and undermining confidence. 

Hong Kong's financial secre- 
tary Donald Tsang is no 
Mohamad Mahathir. Unlike the 
Malaysian prime minister he 
believes in free markets, as do 
most people in the former Crown 
Colon;. Yet Mr Tsang felt obliged 
to launch an unprecedented sup- 
port operation not only for the 
HK dollar bat for the stock mar- 
ket and futures markets too. 

Such turmoil is not confined to 
the developing world. Over the 
past three years the yen-dollar 
gTcehang e rate seen signifi- 
cant overshooting both upwards 
and downwards. En Europe, 
meantime, the complaints of Brit- 
ish exporters have underlined 
how currency misalignments can 
have a damaging impact. Now 
the D-Mark is a casualty of the 
Russian debScle. 

Capital flow 

The exchange rate is an excep- 
tionally important price. And the 
interesting question is whether 
these extreme fluctuations will 
ultimately inhibit the flow of cap- 
ital around the world. This mat- 
ters more than ever before 
because of the phenomenal 
growth in such flows. 

During the second half of the 
1980s net private capital flows 
into the developing world were 
running at an annual average 
rate of $l5bn. By 1996 they had 
risen to a peak level of S241bn. 
Undo- the impact of the Asian 
crisis this fell back to S174bn last 
year. The worry is that the num- 
bers could fell further because of 
increased risk-aversion on the 
part of international business, 
just as the oil crisis in the mid- 
1970s encouraged companies to 
apply more stringent screening 
to potential investments. 

One component of these flows, 
takeover activity, seems to be 
holding up despite such fears. In 
the emerging markets In the first 
half of this year mergers and 
acquisitions were running at 
around J34bn. or much the same 
level as in the comparable period 


of 3997. Nor is that simply /a 
reflection of fire sales in t 
worst hit countries of Asia, 
greatest activity, in terms df 
value, was In Latin America. 

As for the developed world 1 
British Petroleum has j 
unveiled an agreed offer for fel-\ 
low oil giant Amoco of the US. 
Here, admittedly, the currency 
risks are relatively familiar both 
for the companies and their 
investors. Sterling has tradition- 
ally been closely aligned with the 
dollar, reflecting the synchranic- 
ity of the US and British eco- 
nomic cycles. 

Transatlantic traffic 

More interesting will be thej 
US-bound traffic from continental 
Europe. As with BP Amoco, the 
alliance of Daimler-Benz and 
Chrysler Is based, on a long-term 
strategic vision. The same is true 
of Drasdner Bank's overture to 
US retail broker Paine Webber. 
Currencies are therefore a second 
order issue. 

The larger difficulty fin- Euro- 
peans is that they have a less 
impressive record buying into the 
US than the Americans have 
demonstrated in Europe. Yet any 
continental European company 
that crosses the Atlantic has to 
be conscious that the huge and 
ballooning US current account 
deficit cannot be sustainable. At 
some point the dollar will col- 
lapse against the euro. 

Nor will that likelihood have 
escaped central bankers. While 
sane economists argue that the 
euro will have to be tried and 
tested before it is absorbed into 
official reserves around the 
world, central bankers have a 
nose for markets. Their analysis 
Of the likely pattern of global 
payments may tell than that any 
half decent alternative to the dol- 
lar should quickly be grasped 
with both bands. 

The bigger warty over capital 
flows is that they do not obey a 
rigorous economic and political 
logic. The Aslan crisis arose 
partly because capital flowed to 
countries with high savings 
ratios and little need for external 
capital. This caused exchange 
rate strains, while contributing 
to excess monetary expansion. 

Today, foreign capital is badly 
needed in emerging market 
economies that are short of 
liquidity and equity. Yet foreign 
bargato-himting by hedge funds, 
and others, creates political 
resentment 

A return to greater reliance on 
capital controls would be less 
damaging for the world economy 
than trade protection. But with 
capital controls in place, the risk 
is that trade barriers might seem 
a tempting next step. 


W hen Bill Clinton 
was an undergradu- 
ate at Georgetown 
University, the old- 
est and most prestigious Jesuit 
school in the US. he so Impressed 
one of his tutors with his grasp of 
practical philosophy that the 
young Jesuit professor tried to 
recruit him to the order. 

When Mr Clinton turned him 
down with the explanation that 
he was not, in fact, a Catholic, 
the professor expressed disap- 
pointment. “I saw all the Jesuit 
traits in him,' 1 he said later, 
according to the most authorita- 
tive biography of the president, 
by David Maraniss. 

As everyone now knows, there 
seem to be other aspects of Mr 
Clinton's character that would 
have rendered him an unsuitable 
candidate for the Society of 
Jesus. But if the latest reports 
emerging from the president's 
political and legal advisers are 
accurate, he has clearly not lost 
any of the Jesuitical intellectual 
traits that so made their mark 
with early teachers. 

Mr Clinton Is spending this 
weekend weighing the options for 
his historic testimony on Monday 
before a grand jury in the Monica 
Lewinsky investigation. His 
dilemma is that he is in a poten- 
tial perjury trap; if things go 
badly wrong, which could deepen 
his political problems and per- 
haps even force him out of office. 

He has already, under oath, 
doiled having had sexual rela- 
tions with Ms Lewinsky, even 
though there may be evidence to 
ithe contrary. If there was a sex- 
jual relationship, and Mr Clinton 
again denies it on Monday, ha 
Iwould be repeating his perjury, 
only this time. It would be before 
a criminal grand jury, rather 

8 than in a civil case. If he now 
admits to a relationship, he will 
have acknowledged perjury In 
the earlier case. 

One option under serious con- 
sideration, according to reports 
yesterday, is for the president to 
resort to a casuistic defence wor- 
thy of the finest quibblers. He 
could tell the grand jury that by 
“sexual relations” he was refer- 
ring only to a very specific mean- 
ing of the term, as narrowly 
defined by the lawyers in the 
case. 

The details of the legal hair- 
splitting are too painful to be 
repeated at length. But the 
upshot Is that Mr Clinton is giv- 
ing serious consideration to the 
defence that what be said under 
rath Initially was semantically 
accurate: Monica Lewinsky had 
sexual relations with him. but he 
lid not have them with her. 

While his Jesuit teachers 
would surely wince at the sub- 
stance of that statement, they 
could hardly fell to be impressed 
by its intellectual and linguistic 
ingenuity. 

White House officials cautioned 
yesterday that no final decision 
had been taken on how the presi- 
dent would handle his testimony. 
They emphasised that linguistic 
acrobatics were only one of a 
number of options Mr Clinton 



would be considering in the final 
48 hours. 

Another possibility, openly 
canvassed by presidential advis- 
ers this week, is that Mr Clinton 
should refuse to answer ques- 
tions about his sex life, on the 
grounds that it would constitute 
an infringement of his right to 
privacy. 

To his detractors, and even to 
some of his supporters, the pros- 
pect of Mr CHii ton shielding him- 
self from the law by .such dissem- 
bling is one they greet with a 
groan of despair. Its effect, they 
fear, will be to set the seal on the 
whole Monica Lewinsky affair as 
the defining moment of his presi- 
dency. Even if be survives, as 
seems highly likely, what will be 
left of his presidency? 

He would be a hapless figure, 
they argue, forever the butt of 
sniggering jokes about soiled 
dresses and distinguishing char- 
acteristics. By wriggling out of 
his legal difficulties through. a 
semantic defence, he would 
cement his image in the public 


mind as that most despised of 
modem American anti-icons: the 
clever lawyer. 

The endless stream of sordid 
allegations and Mr Clinton's 
obvious discomfiture in dealing 
with them have certainly taken 
their toll 


Washington is 
gripped by a 
mood of febrile 
anticipation at what 
Clinton will say 


There seems little doubt now 
that Monday will constitute the 
most important day of Mr Clin- 
ton's presidency. Washington is 
gripped this weekend by an 
almost tangible atmosphere of 
anticipation about what the pres- 
ident wifi say in the White House 
when he is confronted by Ken- 


neth Starr, the independent pros- 
ecutor Investigating the allega- 
tions of perjury and obstruction 
of justice^ The event will be 
relayed live to an. audience of 23 
members of a grand jury a mile 
away across town. It is possible 
the president may even choose to 
address the nation after his 
ordeal - . 

Given the apparent desire ot 
the American people, as 
expressed in opinion pcQla, to he 
rid of the whole Lewinsky affair, 
Mr Clinton may at least he able 
to use the occasion to draw aline 
under the sorry proceedings. 
There still seems limited appetite 
for impeachment either among 
the public! or- among congress- 
men. The chances are that Mir 
Starr's report to Congress, which 
may now be delivered within 
weeks, will go no farther. 

But what about the damage to 
Mr GHntan and his much-coveted 
legacy? 

There is little question that the 
events of the past seven months 
have weakened Mr Clinton. The 


sixtii year of a presidency is vsa? 
aily .the last opportunity the 
incumbent has to get much done. 
AjW the mid-term congressional 
ejections in November, attention 
inevitably turns' to Ms successor. • 

This year was supposed to have 
hem a triumphant one for Mr 
Cttnton. pays before the Leww- 
isky .news broke; he w as to 
process of rolling out a stream of 
major social policy initiatives, to 
the event, these were, either iok 
in the fog. .of -scandal or defeated 
in Congress. 

“This president has simply 
given up his sixth year," says 
Stephen Hess of the Brookings 
Institution, an export on the mod- 
ern presidency. "He had the 
potential - unique among 

peacetime presidents - to he a 
better president in his second 
term than, he was in his first." 

Worse than frittering away bis 
second ' term, ■ some of Mr. Clin- 
ton's supporters fear that the ear- 
lier of his adminis- 

tration may be overshadowed by 
the events of the past year. 

That seems extreme. Mr Clin- 
ton’s role, limited but not insig- 
nificant, in securing a balanced 
budget ^nd in some important 
international treaties is likely to 
be remembered . long after the 
name of Monica Lewinsky is for 
gotten. 

Furthermore, for all its dis- 
tracting nature, the Lewinsky 
matter does not seem to have had 
. a serious effect on what has been 
ip; the. past few years the most 
important policy challenge of the 
Clinton presidency: the interna- 
tional e conomic environment. If 
- and it is a big if - the adminis- 
tration’s ; approach in dealing 
with toe Implications of the 
Asian financial' crisis succeeds to 
ateering tbe buoyant US economy 
through the choppy waters 
aheadt it will deserve no small 
credit ; 

.That -Mr Clinton’s .own reputa- 
tion has been aullied by the issue 
is not something even he ques- 
tions. A few months ago he said 
his critics could affect “my repu- 
tation. but not my character". 

Blit as Mr Hess points oat the 
US presidency is a resilient insti- 
tution. 11 has survived, ami the 
reputations of its incumbents 
have survived, far worse crises. 
‘It's a shame and a distraction 
what has happened to Mr Clinton 
this year, but it doesn't amount 
to milch more than that" he 
says. No one seriously challenges 
the fact that Richard Nixon's , 
mimes were far greater than any. 
thing Mr Clinton has dime. Yet 
/even. though he was forced to 
leave office rather than face 
imminent impeachment Mr Nix- 
on’s reputation has enjoyed 
something of a renaissance. 

The probability is that assum- 
ing he survives. Mr Clinton's rep- 
utation will be shaped largely by 
whether the US economy remains 
sufficiently strong to support toe 
rest of the world through difficult 
economic times That to the end, 
is likely to . count much more 
than whether or not he found a 
dishonest way to avoid telling a 
lia . . 
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E EDITOR 


Virgin has created considerable value 
with start ups in past two years 


From Mr Richard Branson. 

Sir, Your team led by Jonathan 
Ford has written a well 
researched article on Virgin and 
our various companies (“Branson 
may feel the heat iT cash flow sun 
sets on his empire", August 13). 
However, 1 take issue with some 
of their findings and, in particu- 
lar. the statement that “the 
group’s record shows it has 
destroyed rather than created 
value over the last two years." 

In our last two years our vari- 
ous teams at Virgin have created 
more shareholder value than at 
any other time in Virgin's his- 
tory. To cite some examples: in 
the Rail Group they turned an 
investment by us erf £!8m into a 
51 per cent equity stake with a 
value of E140m (based on the 
Stagecoach transaction); in V2 an 
investment of £4m into a value of 
£80m (based on the recent bond 
issue); in Virgin Express an effec- 
tive nil investment into a value 
of more than £6Qm for our 50 per 


cent stake (based on current mar- 
ket capitalisation); in Virgin Net 
an investment of £2J3m into a 
value for our 50 per cent stake of 
around £30m; in Virgin Cinemas 
an investment of £24m into a 
value of £60m; in cosmetics and 
clothing an investment of £l4m 
into a value of £35m; in Virgin 
Direct an investment of £7m Into 
a value considerably In excess of 
£50m. 

While this is by no means an 
exhaustive list of our new start 
up ventures it shows the strength 
of our teams' achievements. I 
think it also deals with the state- 
ment that: “Virgin’s aggressive 
expansion through start up ven- 
tures may not bring the expected 
returns." 

Our established businesses 
have done very well. too. For 
instance, in our Travel Group for 
from profits peaking in 1997 as 
your journalist predicted, dra- 
matically increasing profits and 
values have been seen. All in all. 


shareholder value has increased 
by around £700m over toe last 
couple of years, much of it com- 
ing from our new start up busi- 
nesses. 

To lump together the losses of 
start up companies and talk 
about “destroying shareholders 
value” is - to say the least - a 
littie too simplistic an approach 
for the FT to take. 

Also, some financial assump- 
tions were based on misleading 
statistics. For instance, your 
team said that Virgin Atlantic 
had a debt equity ratio of 4:1 and 
that BA's was only 145 per cent 
On a like for like basis our debt 
equity is in feet considerably bet- 
ter than BA's. In 1997, it was 
0.71:1. This compares with BA's 
at approximately L5. 

Richard Branson, 
chairman. 

Virgin Management, 

120 Campden Hill Road, 

London W8 7AR, UK 


Alternative to unemployment must be considered 


From Mr John Grieve Smith. 

Sir, The assertion in your 
leader “Inflation grind" (August 
13) that unemployment must rise 
to slow down inflation raises fun- 
damental issues. With liftn offi- 
cially unemployed and a further 
2m who would like jobs if they 
were available, we must recon- 
sider the assumption that keep- 
ing more people Idle is the best 
way to run the economy. From 
an industrial point of view it cer- 
tainly does not make sense to 
force more companies to shut 


down capacity and lay workers 
off 

If the rate of increase in wages 
in the private sector is the cru- 
cial factor, then it is time toe 
government stopped general 
exhortations about pay restraint 
and started talking directly to 
unions and employers’ represen- 
tatives about pay in both the 
private and public sectors. Such 
discussions need to be put in the 
context of a long-term strategy 
for growth which would, among 
other things, involve a more 


stable exchange rate policy. 

The Bank of England should he 
a participant; but the chancellor 
cannot wash his hands of respon- 
sibility for the effects of demand 
management on the level of 
unemployment and the exc h a ng e 
rate simply by s et t ing an infla- 
tion target and telling the Bank 
to get on with it. 

John Grieve Smith, 
fellow, 

Robinson College, 

Cambridge CB3 9 AN, UK 


Oil price route 
to aid Russia 

From Mr D.G. FeickerL 

Six, The old Soviet Russia 
finally collapsed under the cumu- 
lative cost of the arms race and 
the dramatic loss of oil revenues 
in 1986 as the world oil price 
crashed. Now in the 1990s 
another oil price crash and the 
spreading Asian economic conta- 
gion threaten the collapse of the 
new capitalist Russia while the 
International Monetary Fund res- 
cue appears to be felling (“Rus- 
sian debt plans under threat", 
August 12). 

Last month, daring the rescue, 
a US Treasury official described 
it as a “moment of real peril” An 
Asian slump spreading west- 
wards Is <aie thing, but another 
thing entirely is the second eco- 
nomic and political collapse of a 
nuclear superpower. As the Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development's president. 
Horst KOhler, observed (“Musi- 
cians in the street strike a chord 
with new bank chief, August 12) 
“the Russian people's capacity 
for suffering Is ‘unbelievable' but 
it should not be ‘overstretched’ 

It already is. Can the world 
afford present oil prices? A sus- 
tainable price would help Russia 
survive, toe US maintain produc- 
tion to mar ginal fields, and dis- 
courage profligacy. If, instead of 
a “Tobin tax" on derivatives, a S3 
per barrel tax on top of a sustain- 
able oil price were put into a 
global dean development fond or 
economic rescue fluid, it would 
raise STObn annually. 

D-G. Feickert, 

Chanssto da Wavre, 794. 

1040 Brussels, 

Belgium 


Number One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 
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Webby, 
not cobwebby 


The FT.com archive 

A huge archive, free of paper, dust or cobwebs, 
is just one of FT.corrTs features. Simply use 
key words to search for Financial Times articles 
back to July 1996 and then download whatever 
you need for as little as $i.20 per article. 

Even the payment is online. 

FT.com: where information becomes intelligence 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


A t fwo o'clock on 
Tuesday after- 
noon Sir John 
Browne,' chief 
executive of British Petro- 
leum. emerged from his 
fourth-floor office at the ele- 
gant Britannic House in the 
City of London with a qwiy 
that suggested the cat had 
got the cream. 

In many ways, it bad. Only 
a few minutes earlier. Sir 
John had signed a deal with 
Larry Fuller, chairman of 
Amoco, the fourth largest C5 
oil group, to create one of 
the world's biggest compa- 
nies. Zt was one of the larg- 
est Industrial mergers ever 
proposed. 

As Sir John., comman- 
deered his deputy’s nearby 
Office for the first of count- 
less briefings ' with analysts 
and reporters this. week; the 
scale of his achievement 
emerged from the welter of 
Statistics and superlatives. 

The £30.3bn <*sGhn) agreed 
takeover of Amoco by BP 
will create Britain’s biggest 
company. The new group 
will be able to challenge 
today's giants of the interna- 
tional oil industry. Royal 
Dutch /Shell, the Anglo- 
Dutcb group, and Exxon, of 
the US. It will also have the 
money, the management awri 
the technology to compete 
head-cm with the potential 
energy giants of the next 
century. These are likely, to 
be the big national oil com- 
panies from Asia, the Middle 


MAN IN THE NEWS SIR JOHN BROWNE 


Maker or breaker 

The success of the merger between BP and Amoco depends largely 
on the UK oil group’s chief- executive, writes Robert Corzine 


East, Latin America and 
Russia. 

if the deal sect BP Amoco 
spinning into the oil indus- 
try’s “'supra- league", it also 
propelled Sir John to the lop 
Her of mt e roat k a ja f business 
Tcarfm That is a he- 

is likely to relish. 

Sr John, who xuri&Sl this 
year, ‘is not a parochial oil 
man, although he knows the 
industry ultimately and 
enjoys its global and geopo- 
litical ramifications. True, 
he is a "BP man" through 
and through, having spent 
20 years working his way up 
a group he Joined after sec- 
uring his physics degree 
from Cambridge. But he has 
cultivated wider personal 
and busixste horizons.' 

. He is an avid opera-goer 
and collector of pre-Colum- 
bian art. He takes pleasure 
in his duties as a trustee erf 
the British Museum, espe- 
cially when they include pri- 
vate viewings of some of its 
most rarely sees treasures, 
or when H requires him to 
cast an eye over possible 
acquisitions. 


Ask him what his favour- 
ite charity Is and he will 
probably . answer Stanford 
Business School, from which 
he graduated with an MBA. 
and on whose advisory 
board he sits. His time at 
Stanford and several stints 
at BP America have given 
him a distinctly Anglo- Amer- 
ican outlook. That should be 
a big advantage in putting 
together such a vast transat- 
lantic or ganisa tion 

In addition, bis non- 
executive directorships have 
a transatlantic tinge - 
SmithKline Beecham. the 
Anglo-American drugs com- 
pany. Intel, the California- 
based chipmaker, and Daim- 
ler, the German carmaker 
that recently announced an 
agreed takeover of Chrysler 
of the US. 

Tboee are good qualifica- 
tions to undertake the task 
he has set himself this week. 
Indeed, so much is the 
merger seen as Sir John’s 
creation that analysts say its 
outcome is a bet. pure and 
simple, on one man’s ability 
to deliver, in short, he must 


integrate the sprawling com- 
pany and squeeze the last 
drop of profit from its 
far-flung operations. 

But is there a danger that 
success will depend too 
much on the capabilities - 
however formidable - of one 
man? “Browne’s star rating 
fives or dies on this deal, 1 * 
says one analyst. 

S ir John is aware of 
how high he has 
stacked people’s 
expectations and 
consequently how much 
pressure bears down on his 
shoulders. “I hope that 1 
dealt become too identified 
with the deal,” hs said yes- 
terday. "There are a lot of 
great people at BP and 
Amoco." 

There is no doubting Sir 
John’s capacity far bard 
work and Us near-encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of BP. But 
some observers wonder 
whether his hands-on 
mangement style may need 
to be modified to suit the 
complexities of integrating 
such a vast global group. 


Colleagues have vowed con- 
cern that he can become too 
engrossed with the minutiae 
of business, though al BP it 
has not prevented him from 
retaining a Arm grasp on 
overall strategy. 

■ His style is to concentrate 
corporate power, and execu- 
tives at BP are constantly 
jostling for access. The key 
to getting a head is to get the 
ear of the chief executive." 
says one former BP man- 
ager. Sir John Is known to 
pick favourites, though even 
those out of favour are usu- 
ally welcomed back to the 
fold over time. 

He believes, too, in the 
benefits of "creative tension" 
between top man ag ers. It is 
not unheard of, fra example, 
for two senior BP executives 
to believe they are each in 
charge of the same project. 
Some . analysts wonder 
whether such an approach 
(coupled with Sir John's rep- 
utation for having a consid- 
erable temper when roused* 
wfl] discourage debate at the 
new group. “BP's deputy 
chief executive. Rodney 


Chase, will argue with him. 
but firw others do.” bays one 
former executive. 

Sir John's desire to put his 
personal stamp on things 
was reflected in the energy 
with which he negotiated 
the deal. He and Mr Fuller 
held a senes of private meet- 
ings on both sides erf the 
Atlantic. One day n was the 
Peat de la Tour restaurant 
at Butler's Wharf on the 
banks of the Thames: 
another. Sir John flew on 
Concorde to New York to 
meet Mr Fuller at JFK air- 
port. returning home the 
same day. 

The two men, outwardly 
very different m character, 
appear to haw developed a 
close affinity In the 3!i 
months that the deal took to 
fashion. "You could see their 
minds were working in par- 
allel this week in the many 
presentations they made in 
the UK and US." says one 
colleague. 

Kn one doubts that this 
affinity’ will be an important 
element in making the tie-up 
work. But people know that 
the ultimate outcome of the 
merger rests with Sir John. 

"It is pretty clear that Sir 
John can make this a suc- 
cess . And, given that he's 
only 50. it's a reasonable be t 
that he’ll be around to do 
so," comments one analyst. 
Investors are certainly hop- 
ing he will. Asks the analyst: 
“Could anybodv else make it 
work?" 



P resident Bill Clinton 
could hardly have 
been more upbeat as 
he glad-handed his 
way across Africa earlier 
this year. 

From Cape Town to Kam- 
pala. he told the world, from 
Dar es Salaam to Dakar, 
democracy was gaining 
strength, business was grow- 
ing and peace was making 
progress. 

Four months later, his 
words smack of wishful 
thinking . 

From Lome to Luanda, 
from -Kinshasa to Kigali, war 
has broken out again, econo- 
mies are in trouble and polls 
are rigged. And the west 
seems indifferent. 

The much-vaunted policy 
of African solutions to Afri- 
can problems, particularly to 
those of the Democratic 
Republic of Congo {former ly 
Zaire), has collapsed. 

Congo is in turmoil as dis- 
affected soldiers rise up 
against Laurent Kabila, the 
president for whom, when he 
first took office, there were 
grounds fra hope. Angola's 
peace pact is' in jeopardy. 
The leaders , of Eritrea and 
Ethiopia, not so : long ago 
hailed as role models for 
Africa’s youth, are at war 
with one another. E maciated 
children are dying in Sudan 
and rebels are mutilating 
civilians in Sierra Leone. - 
The only good news has 
been the death of Nigeria's 
dictator. General Sani Aba- 
cba. But the promised transi- 
tion to civilian rule in black 
Africa’s most populous 
nation will be perilous. 

Hardly * surprising, then, 
that, as he surveyed the con- 
tinent recently, Thabo 
Mbeki, South Africa's deputy 
president, struck a rueful 
note. Put yourselves in the 
shoes of television viewers 
in smaU-towb America, Mr 
Mbeki told his African audi- 
ence, and the vision of aster . 
Me, democratic, famine-free 
continent 'seems risible. 
“Dead Man’s Ckeek, Missis- 
sippi, is laughing at the con- 
cept of African renaissance," 
he said. 

Seldom ' has the need fra 
leadership been greater. "For 
good or-Tll, Africa -is at a 
turning-point," says a recent 
International . Monetary 
Fund ' appraisal. “First, ' 
because the level of official 
development assistance, on 
Which the majority of the 
countries have depended, -is 
on the way. down. Second, 
because globalisation, is pro- 
ceeding apace and -sub- - 


Whither Africa’ s 
renaissance? 

There has been much optimistic talk about the continent. 
But, says Michael Holman, its leaders are letting it down 



Crisis after crisis: In 1960 Moishe Tshombe (teetered Katanga's independence from Congo Hutton Getty 


Saharan Africa must decide 
whether to open tq> and com- 
pete, or to lag behind." 

Many add a thud factor - 
the west's d is en g a gement as 
the continent is gripped by 
the new crisis in Congo and 
its disHnskHnnent with the 
men. until recently hailed as 
the "new breed". 

It Is 10 years since Africa 
embraced the forms, at least, 
of democracy. Inspired by 
the collapse Of nmnmnnigm 
and. cajoled by donors, zoili- 
. tary leaders from Ethiopia to 
Zambia succumbed to 
-democracy, and ond-party 
civilian regimes gave way to 
demands for multiparty ejec- 
tions. "The wind blowing 
from Europe has begun to 
sweep Africa," enthused the 
late Francois Mitterrand in 
'.1990.- ../v . - • V 
. Today, aD but a handful of 
governments are- elected. 
But . true democracy is atrug- 
gHngtn take root As voters 
and donors hive dis- 
covered. multiparty elec ti ons ; 
can* he misleading. "African 
leaders are becoming adept ; 
at holding ejections that are 
just open enough not. to 
-mqixr-iaxtetiaiis by the inter- 


national community, while 
protecting “ themselves 
against excessive competi- 
tion," argues Marina Otta- 
way, at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment fra International Peace 
in Washington. 

Donors have also discov- 
ered the difficulties of link- 
ing aid to good government 
As David Throup writes in 
Multiparty Politics in Kenya: 
“Western governments, on 
paper strong supporters of 
democracy, inevitably bal- 
ance their ... commitment to 
democracy with the desire 
lor political stability and the 
pursuit of their national 
self-tateresL" As a result, he 
says, “they’re- often inclined 
to accept friendly govern- 
ments with dubious demo- 
cratic credentials rather 
t*i tm to risk the instability 
and unpredictability that 
accompanies far-reaching 
change". 

■ Nor does Africa have the 
institutions that buttress 
democracy, whether it be an 
Independent judiciary or a 
competent civil service. 
‘There simply is no buoyant 

middle rfeea, nnnfiripnl of its 

fixture, secure in its prosper- 


ity and ready to claim its 
rightful place in the political 
process.” says Dr Ottaway. 

The record bears out the 
scepticism. Africa has not 
passed the acid test - the 
democratic handover of 
power from one civilian 
administration to another. 
Without exception. Incum- 
bents survive. 

These are the political fail- 
ings. What of the economic 
recovery hailed by many? 
After more than two decades 
of stagnation or decline, 
growth is outpacing popula- 
tion increase. Africa has 
embraced market-driven 
exchange rates, stock 
exchanges and foreign 
Investment 

There are more grounds 
for optimism today than 
there have been fra a long 
time," says Tony Kfllick of 
the UK’s Overseas Develop- 
ment Institute. “But the 
obstacles remain extremely 
Targe and the danger of 
regression is ever present." 

Even if per capita incomes 
in sub-Saharan Africa con- 
tinue to grow i per cent a 
year, they will still be lower 
in 2006 than they were In 


1974. Yet the need for Africa 
to generate its own wealth is 
greater than ever. Aid was 
down by a quarter in real 
terms last year, compared 
with 1990. And while foreign 
direct investment is picking 
up, few African countries 
will benefit. After South 
Africa, most investment has 
gone into the oil sectors of 
Angola and Nigeria, funding 
a war in the former and feed- 
ing corruption in the latter. 

“Will it prove to be a false 
dawn?" asks Mr Killick. “It 
is easy to see why donors 
and others might put the 
best possible gloss on what 
is happening. They badly 
need an African success 
stony." 

There are certainly some 
bullish investment fund 
managers. “Buying dis- 
tressed Africa is like buying 
a traditional penny stock,” 
says BNP Emerging Markets 
Group. “If yon believe that 
the management has 
changed, and can deliver, 
then the upside is huge.” 

Miles Morland, of Blake- 
ney Investments, a leading 
investor in the continent, is 
enthusiastic. “Old street- 
walkers of the investment 
world, like Malaysia and 
Brazil, have left the emerg- 
ing states well behind. They 
go up and down according to 
the slosh and plosh of global 
money flows, but never 
again will they have that 
satisfying and profitable 
surge as foreign money 
pours Into than fra the first 
time.” Whether that upside 
is realised depends on 
Africa's economic and politi- 
cal leaders. But the news is 
not good. Well-educated, 
articulate young Africans, 
unburdened by colonial com- 
plexes and at ease with the 
concepts of free trade, capi- 
talism and globalisation, are 
being kept from the instru- 
ments of power. 

Until Africans stop the 
brain drain, suppress their 
deference to elders and agree 
it is time far the dinosaurs 
to be shooed into retirement, 
a crisis of leadership will 
continue to hold the conti- 
nent back. 

“It is for too early to talk 
of democracy in Africa,” 
says Dr Ottaway. "At best, 
the changes [we are seeing] 
win prove to be the begin- 
ning of a long, rocky pro- 
cess. eventually leading to 
democracy. At worst, they 
will turn out to be 
short-lived experiments, 
mere interludes, between 
authoritarian regimes." 


Trading on 
another’s name 

The grey market is a fog of claifn and counter-claim, 

say John Griffiths and Peggy Hollinger 


I t was the Fantasie 
Panties that did it. 

When Kruidvat. a 
Dutch discount chain, 
advertised lurex underpants 
alongside Poison and Faren- 
heit perfumes, it gave Chris- 
tian Dior the excuse it was 
looking for. The fragrance 
house argued that Kruidvat. 
which was selling upmarket 
perfumes at rock-bottom 
prices, was damaging Chris- 
tian Dior's brand with its 
cbeap-and-cheerful selling 
environment. More to the 
point, a Dutch court agreed. 

Kruidvat had purchased 
the perfumes on the "grey 
market" - where unauthor- 
ised traders buy and sell 
branded goods without the 
consent of trademark own- 
ers. Within Europe, grey 
market trading - or parallel 
importing - is perfectly legal 
in most cases. But last 
month, the European Court 
of Justice ruled that trade- 
mark legislation banned 
grey imports into the Euro- 
pean Union from outside the 
EU without the brand own- 
er’s consent. 

The ruling was greeted 
with relief by brand owners, 
who jealously guard the 
right to distribute their prod- 
ucts through authorised out- 
lets. Although there are sub- 
stantial differentials in 
European pricing, discount- 
ers were malting their big- 
gest profits by importing 
from Asia and the US. 

Prices of items such as 
cycles, clothing and sporting 
goods are a fifth higher in 
the UK. Germany and the 
Netherlands than in the US, 
according to estimates by 
McKinsey. the research con- 
sultancy. 

“About 80 per cent of what 
we buy comes from the US.” 
says one discount trader 
dealing in branded toiletries. 
The ruling could shut the 
door on our biggest source." 

Brand owners' relief may 
be short lived. The outcry 
from grey importers has 
prompted Brussels to com- 
mission an investigation into 
the economic effects of 
trademark legislation. A first 
task will be to try to quan- 


tify just how much parallel 
trade there Is. 

That is not easy, given the 
secrecy of the business. So 
far. the only EU country 
with official estimates is the 
Netherlands. The Dutch Mer- 
chants' Association - a trade 
body fra grey market suppli- 
ers - believes Dutch parallel 
trading amounts lu about 
$1.9t*bn a year. The associa- 
tion has also estimated UK 
parallel imports at $L3bn a 
year. 

Size matters. Quantifying 
the market is crucial to 
deciding whether trademark 
owners are right to claim 
that grey imports damage 
their brand. “Parallel trade 
can break the bond of trust 


Brandowners use 
the legislation to 
say: Today I will 
let you go but 
tomorrow I will 
sue you’ 


between the brand owner 
and the consumer.” says 
Aim, the European brands 
association. 

One area where grey sales 
have had a real financial 
impact is cars, , where prices 
vary within the EU by as 
much as 40 per cent. Parallel 
imports, particularly those 
from outside the EU. have 
some carmakers in a state of 
near-apoplexy. 

What they see as the prob- 
lem - and what consumer 
groups regard os the solu- 
tion to years of liigh prices - 
is best illustrated in the UK. 
As the sole right-hnnd-ilrive 
market within the EU. the 
scale of its grey imports is 
relatively transparent. 

Many of these imports 
come from Asia, where sev- 
eral countries, including 
Japan, ore also right-hand- 
drive and where currencies 
and domestic markets hare 
collapsed. Add to that the 
UK’s status as one of the 


EU's highest priced car mar- 
kets and it is easy to sec how 
grey importers are selling at 
one-third or more below 
frauchtsed traders' list 
prices. 

Grey car imports are run- 
ning at about 30.000 units a 
year. At those volumes, car- 
makers and official Import- 
ers know there will be inexo- 
rable downward pressure on 
both new ond used car 
prices. 

Manufacturers are hitting 
back hard. Subaru has 
sacked dealers that supple- 
ment their stock with grey 
models, while Mitsubishi 
Motors UK has instructed its 
dealers to raise prices of 
parts and service to “grey 
car" owners. 

Consumer goods manufac- 
turers are doing the same. 
Tommy Hilfiger. the casual 
clothing label, is suing 
Tfesco. the retailer, for alleg- 
edly selling counterfeit prod- 
uct purchased on the grey 
market. 

The anxiety felt by brand 
manufacturers has been 
heightened in recent months 
by an explosion in parallel 
imports, largely from Asia. A 
buyer for a large UK retailer, 
which has been buying grey 
goods for several years, say’s 
“Nol a day gbes by when I 
don't have two or three 
offers of product.” 

But, occasionally, parallel 
imports may suit brand own- 
ers, particularly when - as 
is now the case in Asia - one 
market is depressed. “Nor- 
mally l brand owners 1 would 
protect their European 
licensees says one US 
clothing merchant. “But 
they have to keep their 
Asian licensees afloat - and 
they have colossal invento- 
ries." 

Such inconsistent behav- 
iour weakens the brand own- 
ers' case, soys Nico Schou- 
tcn. secretary-general erf the 
European Merchants Associ- 
ation . "They use trademark 
legislation as a marketing 
tool. They can say; Today I 
will let you go but tomorrow 
I will sue you.* It is a very 
uncertain situation. This law 
is not good." 


T he International. 
Monetary Fund has 
intervened to stabi- 
lise the rouble 
through ;an emergency tend- 
ing programme large enough 
to satisfy Russia's external 
creditors. But the Fund has 
left unresolved: the larger 
question of whether Russia 
should anchor its currency 

to the TJS dollar. / - - . 

Many countries use 
exchange rate targets as 
monetary policy anchors. 
Bat, in. the case of Rusaa, ft 
is questionable whether the 
US dollar is the bert target 
' The US~te r a 'supanfower 
with leadfog hl^technokigy 
industries and a booming 
equity market'; - Its : dollar 
enjoys reserve currency star 
tus. Consequently, the US 
can finance -' currency 
account deficits by selling, 
securities .to foreign- private’ 
investors when equity prices . 
are buoyant, and to 'foreign, 
central banks when private 
investors pull out ; 

Russia, by- contrast, is a 
transition economy, heavily 
■ dependent oh .exporfe of . oil, 
gold and other raw msterl- 


PERSONAL VIEW DAVID HALE 


Russia and the dollar down under 

.... (>>mmodfty-deper^ would do well to target the Australian, rather than the US, dollar 


s& Heavy pressure ’.an the 
rouble this: year caste in part 
- because telling : oil prices 
■ ijfere about to' create Bas- 
ra's first current account 
: stew the eadraf com- 

mr inforn Thfe, though .not 
: : terge in doHar items, is a 
'financial -challenge for a 


burnt country better known 
for its kangaroos and other 
■exotic faun* and -flora than 
for financial gnomes and 
“monetary wisdom. 

But Australia derives 
-about three-quarters of its 
export^ income from gold, 
wool, iron ore and other 


<fomtry radinarfly subject to' commodities. Its central 
ffl prfaL fli g ht . ■ bank aims to minimise lnfla- 

^ For these reasons, it would 


pmy softens and commodity 
prices tumble, it is not for 
behind. 

It is thus gnwg iw g as an 
indispensable tool for fore- 
casting US monetary policy. 
While the Federal Reserve 
dote not explicitly target the 
Australian dollar, the past 
decade's big changes in US 
monetary policy have been 


make Ear more sense for Rus- 
-&a to forge an exchange -rate 
‘ fink with a sound currency 
-'■lot insensitive, to fluctua- 
tions jn commodity prices. 
Such a currency is the Aus- 
■ (galkui dollar. Other com- 
toodity-dependent countries 


tion but cannot. eliminate- preceded tor fluctuations In 
exchange-rate - volatility the Australian dollar^ 


because the trade account; 
-and stock, market' fluctuate 
in response to global com- 
modity prices. 

r- The dollar- from down 
under has emerged as one of 
the best -Indicators cf global 


Should dons 53® ihesaftte. ■ - ^ When 

Most people would he stai^ the world economy is robust 


• lied at the suggestion that 
. Russia, cm any other coun- 
try, should develop a mone- 
itary ifr*' to Australia, a sun- 




and commodity prides are 
rising. U rallies sharply , 
against almost all curren- 
cies. When the world econ- 


fi 


Its 1986 ' collapse set the 
stage for US monetary eas- 
ing, while its sharp rally in 
the late 1980s did the 
reverse. The same pattern 
was seen when it entered a 
prolonged slump followed by 
a rally, along with commod- 
ity prices, in 1994. 

The only time when a 
large drop in the Australian 
dollar has not triggered US 
monetary fyK been in 


1998. The Federal Reserve 
has been so concerned about 
asset inflation an Wall Street 
that it has not responded to 
the decline in commodity 
prices by easing monetary 
policy. If the US economy 
slows enough to reduce cor- 
porate profits and damp the 
"irrational exuberance" on 
Wall Street, the Fed could 
well ease in order to restrain 
global deflationary forces. 

If, this year, Rnssia had 
linked the rouble to the Aus- 
tralian. rather than US. dol- 
lar, monetary policy would 
have coped more easily with 
falling commodity prices. 
Instead of trying to keep up 
with America's high, technol- 
ogy reserve currency, 
Moscow would have had a 
monetary link to a country 
with a responsible central 
bank struggling to maintain 


low inflation in the face of 
balance of payments con- 
straints not dissimilar to its 
own. The rouble would have 
seen a moderate correction 
in line with Australia's dol- 
lar but not the threat of a 
complete loss of credibility. 

Other developing coun- 
tries should take note. 
Argentina has a currency 
board link to the US dollar, 
while Chile and BrazU have 
exchange rate targets far the 
US dollar. These make it dif- 
ficult for them to adjust to 
fluctuations in commodity 
prices or the impact of a 
Wall Street boom on global 
portfolio investors' dollar 
demand. It would make more 
sense for Latin America, 
South Africa and other com- 
modity producers to have 
currency boards pegged to 
the Australian dollar. 


If it emerged as the de 
facto anchor for n southern 
hemisphere currency zone, 
the Australian dollar could 
even play a more explicit 
role in guiding the monetary 
policy of the US and Europe. 
Alan Greenspan has long 
referred to the gold price as 
a proxy for inflation expecta- 
tions but the gold market is 
so distorted by central bank 
selling that it would make 
more sense to use the Aus- 
tralian dollar. 

The European Central 
Bank will also need to use 
price targets as a policy 
guide until it can establish 
credible monetary aggre- 


The French would resent 
using the US dollar as a pol- 
icy target. Thus, the ECB 
would satisfy markets and 
French alike by acknowledg- 


ing it was, instead, infor- 
mally targeting the currency 
of Australia. 

Its emergence as an 
anchor for global price sta- 
bility would certainly create 
protocol problems at meet- 
ings of the IMF, the Bank of 
International Settlements 
and other multilateral eco- 
nomic institutions. Instead 
of swooning over central 
bankers from the Group of 
Seven leading Industrial 
countries, the world's finan- 
cial journalists would 
besiege Australia's central 
bank governor for quotes. 
The BIS would have to lei 
the Australians join meet- 
ings of the Group of Ten cen- 
tral bankers, not make them 
wait in the lobby. 

And once Mr Greenspan 
admitted he was using the 
Australian d ollar as an indi- 
cator. US cartoonists would 
start to depict Him as a cere- 
bral Crocodile Dundee and 
his congressional critics as 
reptiles trying to devour 
him. That would be OK too. 

The author is chief economist . 

at the Zurich Group 
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Oil prices 
sink to near 
record low 


W®]N.™ 

By Paul Sohran J 

World on prices fell near to 
their lowest-ever level on the 
International Petroleum - 
Exchange this week as the 
market's long-standing fears 
about over-supply were exac- 
erbated by figures showing 
US refined oil stocks well 
above last year's levels. 

The benchmark two- 
month forward contract 
(September} for Brent blend 
hit $11.55 a barrel in early 
trading on Tuesday, only 25 
cents above the record low 
of $11.30. reached in October 
1988. 

Two days later. Saudi 
Arabia’s announcement that 
it would make bigger-than- 
expected sales cuts in Sep- 
tember lifted crude back < 
above $12. However, analysts s 
said they were disappointed ‘ 
the price had not reached i 
$12.20 - an important resis- ' 
tance level if the contract 1 
was to make further gains, i 
September Brent was $12.08 1 
in late trading yesterday 1 
compared with Thursday's i 
dose of S12L09. I 

OD producers are commit- 
ted to output cuts of 223m ! 
barrels a day in an attempt i 
to reduce supplies and boost < 
prices. But the market I 
remains sceptical that the ' 
cuts are being adhered to by 
all producers, and that they 1 
will have a long-term : 
impact : 

Venezuela yesterday i 
suggested oil producers hold i 
an "open-door” get-together 
to discuss the fla gg in g mar- i 
ket ahead of the next Opec i 
meeting in November. 1 

Meanwhile. Crasberg in i 
Indonesia, the world's larg- ■ 
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COMMODITIES & AGRICULTURE 


BASE METALS 
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est copper and gold mine, 
shut down on Tuesday when 
4,000 workers stopped work 
in a dispute over contracts. 
The US group Preeport- 
McMoran, which owns the 
mine, declared force mcgeure 
though insisting it was meet- 
ing S al P 8 f-frmmifmpntg from 
stocks. The strikers returned 
to work yesterday. 

Base metal prices were 
subdued as the Asian crisis 
continued to weigh heavily 
on demand, and prices were 
hit early in the week by a 
weaker yen. 

Nickel fell to a 4V4-year 
low dir $4,050 a tonne at one 
stage this week, but ended 
yesterday at $4470. a gain of 

$20. Copper eased $1 yester- 
day to $1,627 a tonne. 

Coffee and cocoa traded 
quietly on Liffe. September 
coffee ended $15 higher yes- 
terday at 1,640a tonne, while 
September cocoa finished up 
£4 at £1.052 ($i.7i0) a tonne. 
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Wool from MaPott&Co 
Auatralan prices hove hold raaaombiy 
firm « auctions since last week's inax- 
P4ded gtmmmta dscialon to freeze al 
stockpile sate for tha rest of toe season. 
Moderate tomans may be tha ranit of 
urgent covering toy companies previously 
using tha stockpile as a source of supply. 
The market Indcutor dosed at 556 cants a 
kg, 7 cents higher an tha wade. The Haw 
Zartmd sals scheddad forms week was 
~ postponed, md -weakness at tha two pro-- 
ceding suotians no doubt-ptayed a part hi 
this. A Bradford auction of Scottish wool 
thta weak, tha first for three months, sew 
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Europe ends week on high note 


GOy^MmBONDS 

By Jemmy Grant in Loudon ant 
John La bate in Now York 

Evv'ean bond prices ended 
bu across the board yes- 
terd,. rounding off a week 
Lu wiuch some futures con- 
tracts broke record highs as 
funds flowed away from 
equity markets. 

Sentiment remained domi- 
nated by financial crisis in 
Russia and associated wor- 


ries over Asian currencies. 
The yen's poor fortunes 
against the dollar were also 
steering bond prices higher. 

In the US, a string of eco- 
nomic data out yesterday 
underlined weak inflationary 
pressure in that economy. 

US TREASURY prices ral- 
lied in thin trading, getting a 
boost from flight to quality 
buying in spite of relatively 
calmer overnight markets. 

By early afternoon the 
benchmark 30-year bond was 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


up Vt to 99%. sending the 
yield lower to 5-543 per cent 
The 10-year note rose & to 
101B, yielding 5.399 per cent, 
while the two-year note was 
& higher at 10O£, yielding 
5.356 per cent. 

Producer prices In July 
rose Of! per cent and the care 
rate, excluding food and 
energy, rose 0.1 per cent - 
both leaving analysts unper- 
turbed about inflation. 

GERMAN BUNDS 
shrugged off US data to end 

US INTEREST RATES 


slightly higher. The Septem- 
ber 10-year bund future set- 
tled 0.22 paints up at 110.77 
In volume of 526,000 con- 
tracts traded in Frankfurt. 

UK GILTS recovered from 
morning lows, with US Trea- 
suries providing the main 
lift. The September 10-year 
gilt future settled 0^6 higher 
at 110.17. In the cash market, 
the spread between the 
benchmark bund and gilt 
contracts narrowed by 2 
basis points to 121. 
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MARKETS REPORT 

By Richard Adams 

The US dollar rose to its 
highest level against the 
D -Mar k in a month, againc* 
a background of 
rumours and long-term Japa- 
nese weakness. 

-It is Friday and everyone 
is just going crazy," said «» 
currency trader in New 
York, who joked that the 
only filing be M not heard 
was that Boris Yeltsin’s 
health had suddenly wors- 
ened - again. 

The Russian central bank 
was forced to issue annthpf 
categorical denial that a 
move to devalue file rouble 
was being considered. "A 
rouble devaluation is Out of 
the question," it said. 

The dollar was also helped 
by tbe decision by Fitch- 
D3CA, the ratings agency, to 
downgrade file credit ratings 
of five Japanese banks. 

By noon in New York trad- 
ing tbe dollar had reached 
DM1.805, helped by light 


trading volumes and corpo- 
rate buying, h was margin- 
ally highw than fa fnd eg 
trading in .London, at 
DML7S7, and L6 pfennig 
higher than fts Loadm clos- 
ing price on T hu rs da y. - 

The yen also suffered, as 
the dollar zipped up by mare 
than a tail yen at tbe start of 
the day. to Y14&3. London 
had coded the week with the 
yen at Y14&8. 

Sterling took its cue firm 
the dollar and rose 
the 0-Mark back above 
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DU19Q, to the chagrin of 
British exporters. The poffijd 
ended tbe week in Loadoo at 
DMZ 316. a rise of L5 pfennig 
from the previous dose. 

Russia wasn't tbe only 
source of tbe dollar’s 
strength y est e r d ay. Dealers 
ignored further reports 
Involving BUI Cttntan. tbe 


U5 president, and Monica 
Lewinsky, and an 0^ per 
cent monthly gain in pro- 
ducer prices. The dollar 
gained heavily, against the 
Swiss franc; tradfflonaBy a 
"safe haven" 'against tur- 
moil. The D-Mark was also 
stranger against the Swiss 
currency. 

■ No winder some of the- 
City’s banks are not happy 
whh the way the B»pir of 
England’s monetary policy 
committee has been work- 

tag. Snm* of thorn, ItvfowKng 

a couple of file larger UK 

clearing banks, are sdU lick- 
ing their wounds from the 
MFC’s unexpected decision 

to raise interest rates bade 
ha June. One is said to have 
lost three month’s profits on 
its short sterling interest 
rate future position. 

In tbe the short 

sterling market is being cau- 
tious, as many participants 
have closed out positions 
this week - seen in tbe fall 
in the number of open inter- 
est contracts. 

Barclays note t tfflt 

the market’s move in the 
spread between the Septem- 
ber 98 contract, and tbe 


December 98. is probably 
overdone as the UPC is 
unlikely to cut interest rates 
before tbe end of the year. 

■ It is a sign of the puh&c 
interest in tbe fate of Hong 
Kang's dollar peg and the 
value of the renminbi find 
London bookmakers are 
offering to take bets. City 
Index are offering any 
would-be George Soros odds 
of 8-1 against tithe an offi- 
cial devaluation of the Hang 
. Kang dollar or the abbUtioa 
of its peg to the US dollar. 

Martin Belsbam. City 
Index’s managing director 
and a former Credit Agricole 
deputy-treasurer, says the 
idea came from talking to 
his old colleagues in the 
City. "It's current, it's in the 
news, and it provides a sim- 
ple way tor market partici- 
pants to consider what’s 
going on," he said. 

Since the book an the peg 
was opened yesterday, sev- 
eral "significant" bets have 
been taken. Mr Belsham 
admits the odds are on the 
generous side; Tw going to 
take a hedge out on H - Tm 
not going to stand in tbe 
way of a freight train." 
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Glossary 


Pgfonnaiice: Tables like these are foil 
of. traps for the merwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2 : don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
Investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust’s performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
hind's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds ahrmlH be 
avoided b; anyone Investing over the 
short or ynwrinm term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford, to take a long-term 
view may want to have some hi g h risk/ 
high, reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up.. 


Yield: Sven this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield Is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 


thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
fonds pages identify those trusts 

which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expmses - 
against income, but Borne now charge 
some against capital. - 


Peps: Son* unit and investment trusts 
can be put into a general personal 
equity plan which shields investors 
income and capital gains tag. 
The rules are that you can put £8,000 
into a general Pep and a further £3,000 
into a single company Pep. Up to £1^00 
can be put into nra-quallfying funds 
but to qualify for the full £8^XX> 
allowance, at least half of a trust’s 
assets must be in European Union • 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. 
Peps will be replaced with the 
individual savings account in April 
1999, which has different rules, but 
existing Peps will continue to operate. 


Discount: Investment trust sham 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as file 
discount. In the 1974 bear market, ' 
discounts were as wide as 46 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to wen under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. sharp narrowing 

of the discount is another reason why 
investmeait trusts look better than 
unit trusts on Longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split eapital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class uf share capital. 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares gat all the 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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Russia and Hong Kong help Footsie rebound 


1 * mmPf 


MARittTSJ^(«T_ 

By Peter John 

There was welcome relief m 
London ns shares rebounded 
sharply in response to big rises la 
Russia and Bong Kong. 

The FTSE 100 India started 
trading on the edge of a Mg tech- 
nical support lend and hraftafl 
higher throughout the day. It 
belled negative pointers in the 
futures market late on Thursday 
and moved forward strongly 
straightaway. 

By early afternoon, after the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
bad opened higher, Foofcfle hit a 
peak of 54l7.fi. up nni Later, it 


drifted lower but managed to end 
G5 l 5 higher, az 5.45SJ). 

The rise took some of the 
venom out of a market which had 
fatten 13 per cent- since toepeak 
on July 20. 

At 430pm yesterday Tootsie 
was off 12 per cent over the 
period and 4 cent over the w eek. 
Meanwhile, the ntidcap BT3E1 250 
hides rebounded a&S to SJ825 
and the Small Gap 02 to £333.4. 

International s np p o rt ffrcy 
vidfid by a l£7 per cent rebound 
from Russia's RTS bodes and an 
8-5 per cent recovery by the Hang 
Seng index in Bcmg Stag- •• 

The rise in Hong gong gave a 
strong boost to HSBC, which is a 
big constituent of the index and 


was lifted further by merger talk 
and broker rccahBD&idatloQS. 

Domestically, the market was 
helped by a growing number of 
strategists ' arguing it was over* 


Par example. Ian Williams of 
Fanmure Gordon said in a note 
published yesterday; "The 
decoupling b e tw ee n equities and 
gffits has sent fl» yield ratio bade 
towanfa levels seen only rarely 
since the 1960s.” 

And Richard Kersley at Credit 
Suisse First Boston remains jit- 
tery bat argues; “hi this volatile 
environment, we would be 
looking to tnry into the current 
weakness with a tocos on domes- 
tic and retail stocks." 


Earlier in the week, BT Alex 
Brawn tuned more emhoaas i ic 
following a month -and -a-fcalf of 
gloom. And Lehman Brothers 
said gamin g* estimates would 
need to fall by 20 per cent to 
reflect toe market’s current level. 

Durlacher, the private client 
bro ke r, says; “The downwards 
push baa been sees on lour vol- 
umes and fa 1 * tafcim ow charts 
into such severely oversold terri- 
tory that we must now call, for a 
technical rally." 

However, for some strategists 
ft is only lust midnight and there 
is more darkness before the 
dawn. 

Brian Ktely, technical analyst 

at the Royal Bank of Scotland. 


says: “The bottom line » that 
while we have not yes confirmed 
a long-term reversal, there may 
be a move to run [further down) 
in the current bearish climate 
even if we see a bounce early 
next week." 

And Morgan Stanley Dean wit- 
ter says: “A recession could yet 
prove damaging to market rat- 
ings- 

“Recessions haw seen the rat- 
ing contract from between 25 per 
cent in the early 1990 b to 75 per 
cent in the early 1970 b." 

Turnover by 6pm was 9143m 
shares boasted by volume of 
mare than lOQm In BP and Shell. 
Activity was weighted 55 per can 
towards Footsie stocks. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS 


EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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Put volume at 22,000 lots 
outweighed caBs at 10,000 as 
investors sought downside 
protection in the derivatives 
matet despite the recovery h 
the cash market, writes Martin 
Brice. 

The September FTSE 100 
fetune opened at 5/160 and 
although it soon touched the 
low of the day at 5.440. It 
rose with cash to touch the 
day's high of &544 ahead of 
the US. market opening. It 
echoed its performance in 
recent days and for much of 


the 'session stood at a afight 
discount to fair value, which is 
estimated at a premium to 
cash of about 28 points. 

A surge just before the 
dose took Se p tember up to 
settle at 5220, a premium to 
cash of 65 points. 

In option s, financial stocks 
were a feature, with Barclays 
seeing some 1,000 Jots 
traded. The October £17 cans 
saw 500 lots traded at Sip, 
whSe the £15 puts saw tire 
same number traded at 50»p- 
HSBC saw 712 lota traded. 
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Bid talk 
pushes up 
HSBC 

COM’AMES REPORT 
By Jod KBazo anti Martin Brice 

Banking giant HSBC, long 
seen as a predator, moved to 
the top of the table of possi- 
ble bid targets yesterday. 

Credit Lyonnais Securities 
suggested a merger between 
HSBC and Lloyds TSB would 
be “the banking deal of the 
decade”, but if merger talks 
fail then Lloyds should con- 
sider launching a bid. 

The broker said: "Lloyds 
coaid take advantage of top 
weak sentiment in Asia to 
launch a bid - £16 per share 
still adds value to its share- 
holders and offers outstand- 
ing short and long-term 
earnings growth potential." 

Mark Thomas at the bro- 
ker said HSBC would gain 
“extra firepower" to exploit 
opportunities in tho Far 
East, and Lloyds TSB would 
deploy its capital for "on- 
going super-normal profits”. 
He predicts cost savings of 
£2bn with regulatory con- 
straint or personnel issues 
unlikely to stand in the way 
of the merger. 

“This deal hi ghlig hts the 
intrinsic value in the HSBC 
franchise. If the share price 
does not recognise it, then 
someone in the industry 
wiH,” argued Mr Thomas. 
Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 
was also sud to have issued 
a “buy" note on HSBC. 

Consolidation talk in the 
sector was further boosted 
by a report in US magazine 
Business Week that US 
investment bank J.P. Mor- 
gan was to talks that could 
lead to a merger or acquisi- 
tion. 

HSBC jumped 66 or 52 per 
cent to £1126 on the merger 
talk while Lloyds TSB 
gained 5116 to 755p. In the 
rest of the sector, National 
W estminst er improved 25 to 
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£11.40 ond Woolwich row 

22*. to343p- 

The fight for chassis 
maker Dennis showed no 
sign of cooling after Henlys 
returned to the fray with an 
increased offer that trumped 
the bid from Mayflower. 

The Mayflower bid was 
450p a share in n»i r h the 
Henlys revised cash and 
paper offer was worth 506*<p 
for each Dennis share at last 
night's closing price. 

When the offer was 

announced it was worth 545p 

but the fall in Henlys shares 
during the day lowered the 
value of its bid. It has 
offered 150p in cash and 0.7 
of a Henlys share far each 
Dennis share. 

Dennis rose strongly on 
the news but remained 
below toe level of the Henlys 
bid. Dennis shares dosed 47 
up at 508' ip. 

Mayflower was unchanged 
at I77p while Henlys was 
down 521 1 at 512'ip. The 
value of its offer will exceed 
that of Mayflower's unless 
Henlys shares fall to 42S l ip, 
where they were in March. 

BP rises sharply 

BP, which this week 
announced the takeover of 
US oil giant Amoco, ended 
on a positive note as the 
shares jumped 52 to 854p. 
The stock has been particu- 
larly busy and technical 
trading following Tuesday's 
announcement of the world's 
biggest industrial merger 
saw volume soar. 

Yesterday's trading 
brought turnover of 48m. 
making it the second mast 
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actively traded stork after 
Shell which saw business of 
54m in solid two-way busi- 
ness. The shares closed off 
at 344p. 

Chemicais group 1CI fell 7 
to fflsp in reaction to Thurs- 
day's news from DuPont, the 
US energy and chemical 
group, which said third-quar- 
ter earnings would fall short 
of profits a year ago and 
come In at the lower end of 
analysts’ expectations. 

DuPont said it was 
plagued by weak oil prices 
and the economic downturn 
in Asia. Long-term bear 
Sutherlands said there were 
"uncanny parallels" between 
the two companies. 

Recent underperform anrp 
by construction companies 
drew bargain-hunters and a 
series of buy orders com- 
bined with thin August mar- 
kets to produce some sub- 
stantial share price moves. 

Rugby was the main bene- 
ficiary. It rose almost 10 per 
cent, or 8 to Sfi’/.p as 7m 
shares were traded, mostly 
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in small ordrra. Other risers 
included Ptlklngtou, up ?'* 
at hPip and Mar ley. which 
rose ti to tM‘ +p. 

The announcement of a 
range «‘l wart -cutting moves 
at Boeing afftvtwl sentiment 
in rirfcnrr and aerospace 
stoekx. Aiming the lours 
was British Aerospace, down 
22! i to 4Kfp despite announc- 
ing n hail vtiiii a nuivn con- 
tract to upgrade i+t engines i 

for the RAF.* Smiths Indus- 
tries was also liuwii. U to 
7Q.T ip, while Rolls-Royce 
eased 10 228' .p I 

Rentokil Initial p.m- 2H', I 

to :xttp uiiiMil ol results mi ? 

WeducMlay. 4‘kpivted to Ik* s 

up about tin pit rent. i 

BOC gained c« to (chip » 

Credit Lynmuis Lamg « 

reinforced positive senti- +l 

merit tow an Is the cump-my -. * 

nwiruiiuring plan. The bro- 
ker said: “Ongnrng trading ** 

remains difficult. A major t 

strategic review will boost 
medium-term prospects." 

Corporate Services, the 
employment and trainim; 
group, was up 8 at 179p as 
Mercury Asset Mamigomem 
said it had bought L.'iiu 
shares, taking its stake to ] 
87.6m or Iti.U per rent 

Rumours suggesting that 
National Power could soon 
be an the receivmg end of n 
bid Allied to impress inves- 
tors, leaving the stock to 
move against the market 
trend. 

The speculation followed 
an announcement from tbc 
Texas Utilities subsidiary exi 
Energy Group saying John i*s 
Devaney had resigned as ind 
executive chairman. trg 

Stories suggesting Mr v. 
Devaney was poised to in- 
mount a bid for the genera- ra 
tor had done toe rounds in o a 
the market earlier this week. ae 
However after an initial be 
advance, the stock retreated * r - 
to end 2 1 * off at 523p. et- 

Fairey moved to damp * 0 
speculation that it might be t u - 
subject to a bid. On Thurs- uj- 
day toe shares had risen 55p -us 
on speculation that Siebo uq 
might bid for it. Pairey ies 
shares closed off 9 at 330p bl- 
yesterday. be 
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^Dow suffers 
mood swings 
amid bid talk 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


BASF shoots ahead as Frankfurt picks up 


e ubo pe 

Shares txr FRANKFURT 
ended a volatile week with 
the Xetra Dax index up 

X1&S9 at 5.473.72 on the day 

but off £3 percent over the 


AMERICAS 


launched its initial public 


An early rally for leading 
stocks on Wan Street 
out despite a 7 pa- cent rise 
by J.P. Morgan on wide- 
spread takeover rumours, 

writes John Labate m New 
York. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was down 9.78 to 8,449.72 

while the broader Standard 
& Poor’s 500 had also moved 
. lower, easing 628 to L068.63. 
m Speculation that banker 
- JJP. Morgan could merge 
with a European haute wont 
its shares up $8% or 7 per 
cent to $125 &. But a day 
after a profits warning; 
DuPont plunged $2& to 


Technology shares also fen 
back, with the Nasdaq com- 
posite down ail to 1.79143. 
But small company shares 
did better, sending the Rus- 
sell 2,000 index up by less 
than a point to 404.13. 

In a thin, market, OS Trea- 
sury prtees were up strongly 
despite relative calm in over- 
seas markets. Early in the 
session, the July producer 
nrice index was released, ris- 
fjjing 02 per cent. By early 
afternoon, the 30-year bench- 
mark bond was up % to 99%, 
sending the yield lower to 
5J543 per cent 
Ciena plunged more than 
23 per cent to $54% after the 
company issued a profits 
warning. TeDabfl, which is to 
acquire Plena, also took a 
tumble, sliding $Ufl or more 
Qian 16 pm- cent to $59%. 

In the internet sector, 
shares of 24/7 Media, an 
internet advertising com- 
pany. surged to $21%. a 50 
per cent premium to its offer 
price after the company 


But other internet sharps 
fell back, including Geo* 
Cities, which was the subject 
of an investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
GeoCfties fell another 6 per 

cent to $36*. 

TORONTO edged lower on 
position adjustment nh**^ of 
the weekend and the TSF. 
300 Index fell 02Zttr 6J345JXL 

Sh ares opened firm on 
strength in Europe, but ner- 
vousness ahead of toe week- 
end triggered spfflng, paring 
toe gains. 

Losers included U&uap c u- 
tation, which fell 0.9 per 
cent. Oil and gas shares 
gained L3 per cent and pipe- 
lines rase 19 per cent. 

Banks gained ground on 
active trading. Canadian 
I m p e ria l Bank erf Commerce 
rose C$090 to C$3590. 

Newbridge Networks, the 
telecoms equipment maker 
which rallied on Thursday 
on takeover rumours, rose 
C$030 to CS34.6& 

Golds remained 'mixed 
after a session of fluctuating 
fortunes on T hu rs d a y . 

Barrick retreated 20 cents 
to C$2495 but Placer Dame 
managed to impro ve S cents 
to Q $ti vQS. 

SAO PAULO lost early 
gains on profit-taking, and 
the Bovespa index fell 88 or 1 . 
per cent to 8323. TeJebrts 
lost RS130 or \2 per cent to . 
R$1IL70. 

MEXICO CITY was sup- 
ported by strength on Wall 
Street and the IPC recovered 
1638 to 339633. - 
. The benchmark risen 
above the psychological 
resistance level of 3900, but 
traders said profit-taking 
weighed on share prices. 


BASF set 'the chemicals 
sector alight, shooting ahead 
on a press report that the 
grmjp's planned share buy- 
back would be at a sjgirifl- 
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cant premium. Finance 
director Max Dietrich was 
quoted as saying that 
BASF's {dans to repurchase 
10 per cent of its stock would 
be made at prices up to 
DM110. BASF raced ahead 


hum the opening bell, reach- 
tog a peak or DM7835 before 
closing up DM4 or 6 per cent 
at DM7630 to 3.fim shares 
traded. Bayer gained DMiao 

to DM7430 and Hoechst 
added DM137 at DM7&SL 

Banks were to demand, 
notably Deutsche Bank 
which jumped DM7 to 
DM! 3630 on talk that it was 
set to snap up a Wall Street 
broking house. Volkswagen 
gained DM6.4D to DM144.7Q. 

PARIS was given strong 
support by market heavy- 
weight France Telecom but 
toiled to breach the 4,000 
level with the CAC 40 index 
closing up 4332 Ht 339431. 

Boosted by recent news of 
solid sales plus positive bro- 
ker comment, France Tele- 
com jumped FFn9.40 or 4.6 
per cent to FFrt3M in turn- 
over of FFr67 Om. Hotels 
leader Accor added FFreoat 
FFr1386 and defence , con- 
glomerate Thomson -CSF 
impr o v ed FFr8 at FFr225. 

AMSTERDAM par e d early 
gates to dose with the AEX 


(MAM 



index up 932 at 1,154.77 after 

a session best Of UO.42. 

News of US store disposals 
helped to hft Ahold FI 180 to 
Fi 59.30 while Heineken, 
which made ground against 
the trend on Thursday, 
added a further PI 3.70 to 
FI 90. Phfflps added F3 4.40 
to FI 1593a 

Akxo Nobel Ml FI 620 to 
FI 9230 and EXM also sup- 
plied downside pressure. 


wHpftng FI 2 to Ft 77.70 on 
the threat of industrial 
action by pitots. 

ZURICH improved follow- 
ing a banking raBy on the 
settlement with Holocaust 
survivors. The SMI index 
added 123.7 or 1.4 per cent to 
4.79L5L 

UBS added SFrlB or 3 per 
cent to SF7582 and Credit 
Suisse Group advanced 

SFi&SO to SFI331-50. Roche, 

the drugs group, firmed 
ahead of Monday's results. 
The shares gained SFrsoo to 
SFrl5,550 while Novartis 
added SFtl9 to SFW.430. 

Swatch Group MI S Fril TS 
or 3.7 per cent to SFT2ZLT5 
on towerAhafl^oxpeeted half- 
year r esults . 

STOCKHOLM Tallied on 
the rebound to Ericsson, and 
the general index rose 46.70 
to 338631 Ericsos, which 
bad Mien i co e un ly on disap- 
pointing results, gained 
SKrl3 or 6.9 per cent to 
SKX20250. 

The shares were the most 
active on the market, and 


traders noted buying by 
hedge funds. Repons that 
the company may move its 
headquarters to London also 
triggered buying. 

Astra rase SKrl to SKr!40 
while Pharmacia & Upjohn 
gained SKrt to SKim 

MADRID rose amid bank- 
ing merger speculation, and 
the general index Rained 62 
to 8TO.&L Banco Bilbao Viza- 
caya put on Pia35 or 1.4 per 
cent to Pta2,M5 add San- 
tander Pu35 to Pta3.73>. 
Telefonica rose PtaSO to 
Pta7.3io although traders 
noted a large sell order 
weighing over the stock. 
Telepizza added Pta60 to 
Ptai.485. 

MILAN firmed in thin 
trading with the Mibu-l 


index up LSU or 1.7 per rent 
to 133,484. Telecom It Alia 
row L504 to UUU after the 
European Commission's 
deriskm to inwstigate prices 
h charges for international 
connections. 

Parmalat rose LSI to 
L3.131 on bargain hunting, 
ignoring reports that audi- 
tors Grant Thornton saw the 
dairy group issuing savings 
shares at L4370- 

MOSCOW, gripped by 
panic about a rouble devalu- 
ation for most of the week, 
rallied yesterday with the 
RTS-JF Index gaining 13.7 
per cent higher at 115. 

Wrtom snri tKtowl tf jiiUnf 
Brawn, Emlko TorazoM and 
Paiar H|B 
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Yen rally fails to prop up Tokyo 
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% Russia lifts Jo’burg 


SOUTH AFRICA 

The Russian recovery helped 
South African stocks, and 
the all share index closed a 
volatile day up 90.70 or L5 
per cent at ft29L0ft 
Financials rose L3 per 
cent while the industrial 


index added 1 per cent and 
gold shares rallied 2 per 
cent. 

Plessey, the electronics 
company which is the target 
of a bidding war by Dimen- 
sion Data and Spescom, * 
jumped 125 ggntK or almost 
12 per cent to R1L75. _ / 


ASUPAOHC_ 

Unresolved problems in 
Jara’s financial rector nul- 
led TOKYO lower to spite of 
file yen's rally. The Nikkei 
225 Avenge fell 1.7 pa* cent 
or 258.09 to 25.123.93 to 
A«tqiii Us HftinA over the 
week to 43 per cent. 

Trading volume was up 
from the previous day, but 
still light, with 433m shares 
wdiangwi. Declining shares 
exceeded advancers 766 to 
335. The day’s trading range 
on the Nikkei 225 was 
15.049.45 to 15355.09. 

Investors concentrated on 
banking stocks and blue 
chips. Nippon Steel was the 
most heavily traded stock, 
closing down Y4 at Y247. 
Hitachi, the electronics 
g rou p, slid Y1 to Y814. Nis- 
san Motor fell 72 to Y472. 
NEC Corporation, the elec- 
tronics and semiconductor 
group, rose Y4 to Y 1.175. 

Financials were mixed. 
Long Term Credit Bank, 
winch is under investigation 
for liquidity problems, lost 
Yl at Y40. Sanwa Bank feD 
Yl8 to Y938. Sumitomo 
Trust, which has been in 
merger talks with LTCB,- 
gained Y1B to Y444, Dailchi 
Kangyo Bank rose Yll to. 


Y635. Speculative shares 
were also heavily traded. 
Yoasa. the battery maker, 
lost Y29 to Y301 and Kawai 
Music Instruments Y24 Id 
Y 420. The Topix index of all 
first-sector shares lost R91 
at L168A In Osaka, the OSE 
dropped 85 to 1&804. 

HONG KONG spun round 
dramatically as intervention 
on the stock and futures 

THE WEEK’S CHANGES* 
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markets by the Hong Kong 
Monetary Authority trig- 
gered a wave of short cover- 
ing, turning Thursday’s 23 
per cent setback for the 
Hang Seng Index into a gain 
of && percent 
The benchmark jumped 
56t27 to 7.2241®, its ninth 
sharpest ever single-day 
advance. Brokers said the 


strengthening yen, short 
covering by hedge funds and 
bargain hunting were the 
main driving forces. Turn- 
over was the best for weeks, 
rising to HKS&Rm from the 
previous session's HK$5.1bn. 

HSBC surged HK$7 to 
HKI158 and Hutchison 
HKI3A0 to HKfS&GO. China 
Telecom rose HK$1.50 to 
HKgZDBO after the news that 
the group's public sharehold- 
ing requirement had been 
temporarily lowered from 
215 per cent to 18 per cent 
Brokers said this implied 
the stock was now open to 
in-house support buying. 

The red-chip index gained 
4 per cent and H shares put 
on 3^ per cent. 

BANGKOK jumped 55 per 
cent on the government's 
bank rescue package, with 
the SET index up 12.75 at 
243.62. The government 
announced a BtdOObn pack- 
age to shift bad assets and 
recapitalise its hanks. 

The banks index surged 10 
per cent on the news. Krung 
Thai Bank rose Btfl.50 to 
Bt&50. Bangkok Bank Bt3 to 
Bt29.50 and Thai Farmers 
Bank Bt3.75 to Bt23.75. 

finance stocks were also 
in demand with National 
Finance, the most active 


issue, rising BID JO to Ptf ff 
and Securities One adding 
Btaio to Bt3J0. The Indus- 
trial Finance C o r p ora ti on of 
Thailand plunged over 15 per 
cent, lasing Btl.20 to Bt&iO 
on fina ncial c oncerns. 

SHENZHEN rallied on the 
strength in Hong Kong and 
the B share index dosed up 
2.71 or 5.4 per cent to 5259. 
Yantai Cbangyu. the wine 
maker, rose HK0.17 or 10 per 
cent to HK81J2 and Wuhan 
Boiler up HK0D2 to HK0JXL 

SHANGHAI was also sup- 
ported with the bard cur- 
rency B shares up 1-364 or 
52 per cent to 27.617. 

SYDNEY was given a late 
boost by ftaturesdriven toy- 
ing, ending 27J or 1.1 per 
emit ahead at 2J69 on the 
All Ordinaries index. Among 
blue chips. NAB added 26 
cents to AS21J6 and New 
Corp 14 cents to A511.49. 
BHP feQ 12 cents to A512.78. 

But the day’s two main 
talking points were insurer 
GIO Australia, which 
unveiled unexpected losses, 
and Woodside Petroleum 
which announced an opera- 
tional deal with big share- 
holder Shan. GIO tumbled 23 
cents or 5.3 per cent to 
A54.07. Woodside bounced 59 
cents or 8 per cent to AS7JQ. 
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TRANSPORT BATTLE FOR SPECIALIST VEHICLEMAKER 1NTENSIRES 


Henlys sharply raises its bid for 


By Jobs Griffiths 

Shares in Henlys r the bus 
group fighting Mayflower 
Corporation for control of 
special vehicles maker Den- 
nis, fell more than 10 per 
cent yesterday after it made 

a HOW awd initially sharply 
higher shares-and-cash offer. 

Henlys’ chief executive 
Robert Wood announced the 
offer - unanimously recom- 
mended by De nnis ' board - 
as valuing Dennis at £309m 
($S02m), on the basis of 0.7 
new Henlys shares and ISOp 

cash for each Dennis share. 
However, the deal was- based 

on Henlys’ Thursday dosing 


price of 565p. Their close last 
night at-5l2£p, down 52. 5p, 
could considerably narrow 
the premium of Henlys' offer 
over Mayflower's all-cash bid 
of 450p per-share that values 
- Dennis at £255 hl 

"This looks good to me; we 
have made a very good cash 
offer and we will sit it out," 
John Simpson, Mayflower 
chief executive, said last 
night. “Depending on how 
you look at it , the offers 

appears to mean a dilution 

of earnings between 14 and 

25 per cent for 1999. Dennis 

shareholders have already 
got Mayflower to thank for a 

much higher bid than Hen- 


lys’ original (of £2iam) - this 
new one looks like the act of 
a desperate board." 

Both Mr Wood and Dennis 
chief executive Steve Bur- 
ton, announcing the new 
offer jointly, acknowledged 
that the takeover, under 
which Henlys would have SO 
per cent of the new com- 
pany, would involved 
“slightly” diluted earnings 
next year. 

But they argued that the 
short-tram disadvantages for 

shareholders were more 

than outweighed by the joint 

company's long-term pros- 
pects in a global bus indus- 
try, which is already under 


fierce p ress u re s to rational- 
ise. 

Some analysts were in 
cautious . agreement, 
although stressing that 
shareholders were Hkdyto 
be disappointed in ttaSbbrt 
term. 

"Do they ' (Dennis share- 
holders} just want to take- 
the Mayflower cash and 
make a quick turn, or partic- 
ipate in a long-term success 
story that the Henlys-Dennls 
link-up would bring?" said 
Mr Wood. 

Part of Henlys' and Den- 
nis' hopes that the deal 
might go through - than Is 
to be an extraordinary meet- 


ing of Hardys shareholders 
on Monday - is based on the 
high degree of commonality 
in the principal institutional 
shareholders of both compa- 
Tiles, ora l belief that they 
can be persuaded of. the 
vali& of loogdenn prospects. 

The 'two - companies are 
r stressing • that their 
' operations are highly com- 
plementary. Dennis makes 
bus chassis, while Henlys is 
primarily a builder of bus 
and coach bodies that go on 
them- They plan to pool 
resources for a sales push 
into Europe, and maintain 
that geographically their 
strengths are also cample- 
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Perfrips most importantly. 
Henlys daimsthat its dose 
partnership In .bus and 
coach-making with! Volvo 
hag tbfr. potential for global 
benefits, by allowing sales of 
Dennis and Henlys’ products 
through Volvo’s global sales 
network. Volvo has shown 
its support for Henlys during' 
the takeover battle a* a 
tripartite Collaboration with 
both Henlys and Dennis 
could make seise for Volvo. 
Volvo's products are in the 
full-size- coach, and bus.. sec- 
tors whereas Dennis and 
Henlys are strong fa medi- 
um-sized buses. . 


Astec agrees to buy 
APS in $325m deal 


By Nfichael Peel 


Astec (BSR), the power 
convertors and electronic 
components maker, has 
agreed to buy the Advanced 
Power Systems business of 
Northern Telecom, the Cana- 
dian telecommunications 
equipment manufacturer. 

It will pay S325m, as part 
of an attempt to move into 
the production of higher val- 
ue-added goods. 

Astec, which makes con- 
verters fin* personal comput- 
ers and office and network 
equipment warned that 
operating profit margins for 
the second half of 1998 would 
be ‘‘materially” reduced 
compared with last time. 
The shares fell 2'/>p to close 
at 80p. 

Howard Lance, chief exec- 


RESULTS 


utive, said the company had 
decided some time ago that 
it needed to make products 
for the telecommunications 
industry. 

He said; “It will give us 
combined scale economies, 
but the real reason strategi- 
cally is that telecommunica- 
tions is a high value-added 
business and is expected to 
be a high growth market in 
years to come.” 

Mr Lance added that Astec 
would retain APS’ existing 
staff of 1,600 and its manu- 
facturing sites fa Mexico and 
Malaysia. 

The acquisition would 
dilute earnings for one or 
two years as goodwill was 
written off. 

Astec will pay between 20 
per cent and 30 par cent of 
the purchase price in cash 


rm-tu 


and will fund the remainder 
through loans. 

Mr Lance said gearing 
would remain below 100 per 
cent after tbe acquisition 
and that interest cover 
would be more than five 
times. 

Analysts welcomed the 
purchase and said Astec had 
paid a reasonable price for 
APS, which last year made 
operating profits of 518m on 
sales of 

The annnimrwmfin* of the 
acquisition came as the com- 
pany reported pre-tax profits 
for the six months to June 80 
down 16 per cent at £109m 
on turnover 2 per cent lower 
at £l76m. 

There were exceptional 
costs of £L95m relating to 
advice taken by Astec as 
independent investors 



Howard Lance: Astec wfl retain APS 1 existing staff of 1,600 


sought unsuccessfully ear- 
lier this year to prevent. 
Emerson Electric, its US 
majority owner, taking con- 
trol 

Astec said it had been hit 
by a weakening of the world- 
wide market for 1 personal 
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Eatings shewn basic- Dividends shown net Figures in brackets are lor corresponding period. AAfler exceptional tinge. tfAlter excspOanta credL TOn haamd capital 
$Nm stock. SUS currency. ■Rental Income. 


AEGON N.V., registered in The Hague, The Netherlands 
INTERIM DIVIDEND 1998 

The Executive Board, with the approval of the Supervisory Board, announces the payment of an 
interim dividend for the fiscal year 1998 either entirely in cash or, atthe option of the shareholders, 
entirely in stock to be paid out of the paid-in surplus (free of tax in The Netherlands) or, if so 
requested, out of the net income of the first half of 1998. 

The interim dividend 1998 in cash is NLG 093 per common share of NLG 0.50 par value. 
In view of AEGON N.V/s strong capital base, the interim dividend in cash will be 2% to 
5% higher than the value of the interim dividend in shares. 

Shareholders are requested to opt for cash or stock within the period set out in the time schedule 
below. 

The value of the dividend in shares will be fixed in line with the value indicated above and mil be 
based upon the average share price calculated over a period of five trading days following the last 
day of the election period. 

There will be no trading in dividend coupons on the Amsterdam Exchanges. 

The new shares will have an apportioned right to the 1998 results and full rights to those of 
subsequent years. 

The time schedule far the interim dividend 1998 is as follows: 


17 August 1998 

17 August through 7 September 1998 
15 September 1998 

18 September 1998 


Ex-dividend quotation of AEGON shares. 

Election period. 

Publication of the determined dividend in shares. 
Payment of dividend and delivery of new shares. 


Holders of shares which are not hold In custody, and who have opted for stock, will be given the 
opportunity to deliver the No.13 dividend coupons, up to and including 7 September, 1998, to 
N.V. Nederlandsch Administratis- en Trustkantoor, Herangracht 420, 1017 BZ Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands. If no choice has been indicated by them within the above-mentioned period, the 
dividend will be paid in cash. 

If holders of shares which are hold in custody by a bank or a broker, do not indicate a preference 
for cash or stock within the election period, the bank or broker will generally automatically select 
the stock dividend. Banks and brokers are requested to deliver the relevant dividend coupons to 
N.V. Nederlandsch Ad minis! retie- en Trustkantoor at the above-mentioned address, before the dose 
of the Amsterdam Exchanges on 7 September, 1998. Shareholders who prefer to receive cash are 
requested to pass on their choice via their bank or broker to the principal paying agent 
Bank Labouchere, London Branch, 14 Buckingham Street, London WC2N 6QF, United Kingdom. 

Delivery of new shares will be based solely on the total amount of No. 13 dividend coupons received 
by 7 September, 1998, accompanied, where applicable, by a payment of cash in lieu of any 
remaining fractions of a fuli share. 

Note: The above dividend payment procedure does not apply to holders of New York shares. 

Copies of the half-yearly report are available in the U.K. free of charge to any 
shareholder, upon request, from Bank Labouchere, London Branch. 


The Executive Board 


The Hague, 13 August, 1998 
50 Mariahoeveplein 


^EGON 


computers fa the second 
quarter. Demand from Asia 
had fallen as a result of the 
financial crisis, and many 
big computer Tnaniifantur afs 
had cot production to com- 
pensate. 

The group said the effect 


of the APS acquisition ob its 
cash resources meant it was 
not fa the company’s best 
interests to pay an i n ter i m 
dividend, on the earnings 
per share of 293p (3.22p). 
It does not envisage paying 
a final dividend. 


NEWS DIGEST 


MEDIA 


BSkyB abandons action 
against On Digital 

British Sky Broadcasting, the satellite operator, yesterday 
dropped its legal action against its rival, On Digital, over 
the compatibility of boxes that are needed to unscramble 
digital signals. BSkyB issued a writ in April saying boxes • 
used by On Distal, the terrestrial operator, breached an 
agree me nt stipulating' the two group’s boxes should be 
“interoperable*. 

Both On Digital and BSkyB are launching rival digital 
television services later this year. On Digital's box wiB not 
be sophisticated enough to run certain services. It Is 
thought that On Digital, which is Jointly owned by Cartton 
Communications and Granada Group, decided a less com- 
plicated box would allow it to launch as early as possible. 

BSkyB said it had decided not to serve the writ because 
On Digital 's'decision to choose a simpler box would "high- 
light the advantages of Sky’s box". 

The Independent Television Commission, the television 
watchdog, had been concerned about the legal wrangle 
between the two companies, because it cSd not want cus- 
tomers to be contused by conflicting technologies. The 
watchdog chaired a round-table meeting between BSkyB 
and On Digital in April to try to resolve the Issue. 

Cathy Newman . 

RETAILING 


Ahold faces sell-off to gain Giant 

Ahold, the Dutch food retailer, expects to have to soil 10 
supermarkets m the US to win regulatory approval from 
Federal Trade Commission for the takeover of Giant 
Foods. Giant operates 179 supermarkets, most of them 
combined food and drug stores. 

Ahold bid about S2.8bn, in May for the Washington- 
based supermarket operator, a separate entity from the 
Dutch company's own Pennsylvania-based Giant chain. 

The deal, expected to complete in September, will make 
Ahold one of the US's top four food retailers. The Dutch 
group said it was identifying buyers for the US stores likely 
to be sold, adding that the FTC would have to approve the 
buyers In quest! on. -An FTC clearance was expected within 
weeks, Ahold said. Jeremy Gray, Amsterdam 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Baring Tribune proposals agreed 

Baring Tribune, the £300m international general investment 
trust that has been under pressure to restructure to narrow 
its discount, yesterday eluded the dutches of potential 
suitors, when shareholders voted for the company's recon- 
struction plans at an extraordinary meeting. 

In May, Baring Triburie rejected approaches from three 
suitors '- Edinburgh UK Tracker, Fleming Ctaverhouse and 
Legal & General - in favour of its own complex scheme, 
which was produced on July 21. This offers shareholders a 
choice of a scaled-down version of the current trust run by 
the same manager, a linked tracker fond that wifi shadow 
the FTSE Ait-Share Index, run by Barclays Global Inves- 
tors, and a limited cash exit 
Tribune was targeted at the end of 1997 by Advance 
UK, a vulture fund, which acquired a stake and triad 
unsuccessfully to force it to convert Into unit trust 
Shareholders also approved a change of . name to Trf- . 
burn Trust yesterday. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Peterhead falls into the red 

Peterhead, the Dublin-based specialist mechanical rental 
group, has suffered pre-tax losses of £2.68m on turnover 
of £23.1 m for the year ended January 31. William Camp- 
bet! Allan, chairman, said the company’s first year of trad- 
ing had been difficult, mainly as a result of one-off costs, ■ 
losses and write-offs. Proposals for the restructuring of the 
group are to be sent to shareholders shortly. Shares in the 
group ware suspended yesterday at 35V6p. 
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By Christopher Swann 


Directors at . Acorn Group, 
the' Cambndg^baSed ' one- 
time educational computer 
maker, .^ conducting a r 
sweeping strategic 1 reView 
which' cduldtead to the sale 
of same dr-all of its remain- 
ing businesses. 

The: company, which, has. 
been restructuring since 
1990, said the high risk pro- 
file of its business meant 
that same br ail wooM be 
better developed outside the 
public market “whether- In 
the: hands of their manage- 
ment or under third- party 
ownership”. 

Stan Boland, who took 
over as chief e x ec utiv e after 
tire resignation in June of 
David Lee, 'said the group 
would seek to focus on set-' 
top boxes for digital televi- 
sions and computers fa : 
-which tbe memory fa sepa- 
rated from. the te rminal. 

No talks were- under way 
over the disposal of perfph- 
-eral activities, such as the 
Rise PC business and Xem- 
plar, the educational com- 
puting joint venture with- 
Apple. Acorn also 

smnnnnfpri plans fo shed its 

remaining stake, in 'ARM 
Holdings, the microchip 
designer tt Spun Off fa 1990. - 

Accra's 26 per; cent kcAd- 
fagpoold.be worth as much 
as £L30xn, more than double 
the market capitalisation of' 
Acorn. Possible bidders are 


rumoured to include -Intel 
and Motorola, the OS cfap- 


Mr Boland said Acorn had 
cmne to be- viewed asM. 
investment vehicle for 

ah Interest hi 'ARM. 
“Many shareholders would 
prefer to hold shares directs 
in ARM rather than indi- 
rectly”, he said. 

During' the half year to 
June 80. a £i4Jbn excep- 
tional gain from the sale of 
ft shares fa ARM when ft 
Coated cm Nasdaq provided 
soma- respite from deepening 
interim losses. Pre-tax prof 

Its of £9.5ih compared: with 

losses last time of £i.l4m. 
But the operating 'loss wid- 
ened from, film to fiS^m. 

Group torrKwa: foil frean 
£T4J3m to £5An. Sales of the 
group's Rise PC computers 
fell from £8.5m to £3“ - 
depressed by weak demand 
and the anticipated launch 
of an undated model- Reve- 
nue from consultancy and 
licensing .slumped from 
£&6m to £2L3m, after the loss 
of a consultancy contract 

Analysts were disap- 
pointed by >the lack of 
detailed proposals In the 
statement “We were looking 
for some- definitive steer, 
particularly with regard to* 
tbe ARM stock," said Patrick! 
Yau -at Nomura. 

Tffe shares, which peaked 
aboye sbqp fa 1996. edged 
'down a farther 8%p to Close 
at 106%p; 
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Bank of Ireland 
exits Citizens 


By George Graham, 

itn— iiLim r,m« ■■ 

Banking unor; 


Bank of Ireland has asked 
Royal Bank of Scotland, to 
buy out its minority stake fa 
Citizens Financial, the New 
England retail tanking; oper- 
ation formed when the two 
groups merged their:- US 
interests two years ago'. .. 

Discussions over the 28.5 
per cent stake, estimated to 
be worth about $750m 
(£46im), have been going on 
for some weeks, On Thurs-' 
day. Bank of Ireland trig- 
gered an option requiring its 
Scottish partner to buy the 
stake for cash. 

Paul D'Alton, Bank of 
Ireland's chief financial offi- 
cer, said the tank had been 
reviewing the stake this 
summer. Since the minority 
position was hot of -long 
term strategic interest, it 
had decided to sen. 

However, he insisted that 
the decision to sell, realising 
a hook profit estimated at 
over $SOOzn, was hot con- 
nected to any plans for 
another acquisition. ' 

Bank of Ireland has shown 


interest fa as in a fund hnfa 
agement acquisition, and 

: nrirHng» nnrrtHprr UK building 
society to Bristol & West, the 
mortgage lender it 'boughlJ , ^ 
last year for £600m fa cash ' 
and preference shares. 

- George Mathews on, chief 
' executive of Royal Bank, 
said: :*We welcome the 
opportunity to Increase our 
. holding fa Citizens, which I 
consider to be a valuable 
asset.” 

Citizens is p"»ii in com- 
• parison with the biggest 
New England banking 
groups. Fleet. Financial and 
RanTcUnft»nn Snmp TUT ana- 
lysts think it faay have to 
expand or selL . 

Citizens was created when 
Bank of Ireland agreed to 
.mage First New Hampshire 
Bank, the leading bank fa 
New Hampshire, with Royal 
Bank’s Rhode Island tank- 
ing operations. 

The combtoed group has 
made a series of smaller 
acquisitions in Massachir* 
setts and Connecticut to fil£/ 
out its branch network. If 
has 279 brandies and assets 
of 327.0hn. 


Markets 

next 

week 


■ TUESDAY: 111 the: US, the 
federal open markets com- 
mittee meets fa Washington 
with few analysts expecting 
a change fa interest rates. 
As they meet, statistics on 
US consumer prices are 
released. They are expected 
to show a monthly rise of 0.2 
per cent in June, keeping the 
annual rate unchanged at L7 
percent 

In the UK, the retail price 
index is expected to have 
dropped by 0 3. per coat fa. 
July, bringing, the annual 
rate down from 3.7 to is per 
cast 

According to Standard &' 
Poor’s MMS, the underlying 
rate is expected to drop: to 
26 per cent, close to the gov- 
ernment's target of as pier, 
cent ' - . 

Figures for the public sec- 
tor net -cash requirement, 
the amount of money the UK 
state needs to raise, -are 
expected to show the govern- 
ment -is -fa the black, with 
income exceeding spending 
bySASbn,.- 

■ WEDNESDAY: UK retail 
sales figures are expected to 
show a rebound in consumer 
spending after .the., dull 
weather and - the World £up 
contributed to . a "slump.: fa 
June. The ^annual rise", in 
sales is expected ‘taibe 2.7 per 
■cent fa July, up-foofa'23 pa- 
rent 

■ THURSDAY: fa the OS, 
the Federal Reserve releases 
the minutes" of the Jone/Jrdy 
FOMC meeting, fa the UK; 
the second estimate of sec- 
ond quarter gross domestic 
product growth Js released, 
with a 0.6 percent quarterly 
rise the consensus forecast. 
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— . COMPAN IES & FINANCE 

S0MTW K0BEA PLUNGING DOMESTIC SALES LEAVE CABMAKEB IN THE RED WHILE LABOU R U NREST SHUTS P LANT 

Hyundai shows loss as strikes bite 
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BjrJohn BoftoaloSeoqj 

Hyundai Motors, ‘ South 
Korea’s - largest carmaker, 
reported its first Loss in 
nearly 20 years as it was 
forced yesterday to suspend 
production IndeBaftely at Hs 
roam plant because of con- 
tinued labour unrest 

First-half earnings fefl to a 
net loss of wonUta 
( 8800 , 000 ) from a profit of 
Wm 2 & 2 ba a year ago, as 
sales fen 21 per cent to 
Won4^90bn- 

The loss reflected a 60 per 
cent plunge in domestic 
sales amid Korea’s recession, 
the worst since the 1950s. 
Exports were also sluggish 
because of the d ow n tu rn in 
south-east Asian markets. 

. Hyundai predicted seoemd- 
haif results would probably 
be worse because of the 
laborer dispute over job cuts. 
Exports for Hyundai in July 
SeB 63 per cent because the 
company was unable to meet 
overse as orders. 

.With production operating 
at 45 per cent capacity. 
Hyundai said recently it 
would cut its workforce of 
4&0OO by 18 per cent 

Although 6,100 workers 
have agreed to accept early 
retirement . packages, 
another LS00 listed for job 
cuts have staged ^ strikes 
since July 20 at Hyundai’s 
main- plant in the south-east 
city of Ulsan, which - 


accounts for half Hyundaf 6 
* wDjjEfbna. . 

Attempts to reopen the 
Plant since August 10 haw 
foiled, as striking workers' 
have occupied the Ulsan 
works, leading Hyundai yes- 
.tertiay to dedans fee produc- 
tion shutdown. ' 

Talks with the union s to 
resolve the dispute have bro- 
ken down. 

Park Bytmg-Jae. Hyundai 

Motor president, accused 
striking wtfrkers of TBegaBy 
occupying' the (plant] axes. 
hfodertng passage, destroy- 
ing. eqxtipmeai and causing 
havoc". 

Korean prosecutors have 

warned that up to SjOOQ itot 
police, who have cnr nwBi dBd 
the Hyundai plant, might be 
used early next week to <Ssr 
perse, occupying workers 
unless they leave the site 
over the weekend. 

Police intervention could 
Biggs' widespread industrial 
action, with the metal work- 
ers’ onion thrpafamhy to 
stage strikes in the car a ee> 
tar and other heavy indus- 
tries in response. 

Hyundai’s reputation for 
management-labour acri- 
mony, with the carmaker 
suffering industrial unrest 
almost annually, could hurt 
its chancre of a c quiring Kia 
Motors. The gove rnm ent is 
demanding job security 
guarantees for the bankrupt 
carmaker, which w£Q be sold 



Apple pins 
its hopes 
on iMac 


IMtatJagrte we e ping Hyundai woricac* demand tita jobs back ki front ofthe titan plant 


in an by ef 

thn nwnTh 

• Daewoo, the South Kor- 
ean industrial group, 
reported a 54 per cent fell in 


in financial costs because of 
higher interest rates, APX- 
Asfa repeats firms Seoul. 
Exports in the first half 


performance might improve 
in the second half following 
a recent reduction in inter- 
est rates, although trnpre- 


first-half net profits to exports forecast at about 

WonZLfHm, alter a sharp rise jiibn. The company «iH its 


Were S&Zbn. with total 1996 dictable regional economic 
exports forecast at about factors might still affect 
SlSbn. The company said its results. 


Tellabs-Ciena merger outlook dims 
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By Roger Tayfor 
ta San Fnp cfec n 

The planned merger between 
Tellabs and Gena, two US 
talp<MiTnn'imlftirinn«i equip- 
ment companies, looked vul- 
nerable yesterday - after 
fliwM issued a profits warn- 
ing just one week before 
shareholders of both compa- 
nies vote on the deaL 
Tellab s announced in June 
its plan to buy. Gena in an 
all-share deal valued at $7bn 
at the time, but which is 
now worth about 56bn after 
sharp fans in toth. compa- 
nies' stock prices yesterday. 


Although both said they 
would stick by the deal, the 
stock market showed little 

Earth tn thrfr aanrtrjmewfl anR 

displayed a dear expectation 
the merger would have to be 
renegotiated. 

Until yesterday, the two 
stock prices were in line, 
reflecting the terms of Tel- 
labs' offer of one of its 
shares far every share. 

Tellabs closed on Thurs- 
day at STift- and Gena at 
Yesterday, however, 
Gena stock dropped 22 per 
cent, falling 815ft to 855% 
offer it announced Its net 

Tnrrnnp far thw thir d quarter 


to August 1 was expected to 
halve. It said it hoped to 
make about 13-15 cents a 
share, against 34 cents far 
the same period last year, 
mimHng one-time charges, 

Tellabs stock was also hit 
and dropped 17 per cent - or 
Sllft - to 859% by midday, 
but remained at an 6 per 

nmt p r wmlnrn to GBQ3, 

-The announcement of the 
link-up between the two 
companies was greeted as a 
strategic coup, with Tellabs 
Ttnfc-mg jtg expertise in more 
traditional telephone equip- 
ment with Ciena's high-tech 
fibre optic technology. - 


However, doubts have sub- 
sequently emerged about the 
security of Gena’s earnings, 
which come almost exclu- 
sively from two customers - 
Sprint and WorldCom, the 
two long-distance phone 
companies. 

Analysts have questioned 
whether WaridCom’s acqui- 
sition of MG would mean a 
review of its relationship 
with Gena. 

Also, a long-hoped-for 
order from AT&T has failed 
to materialise. 

The company confirmed 
yesterday that AT&T had 
decided not to use its 16 - 


channel DWDM technology. 

Gena yesterday blamed 
the drop in inn^ m* on the 
late receipt of revenues and 
on price concessions to a 
large customer. Hie latter 
point reflects the company’s 
relatively weak bargaining 
position in dealing with its 
principal c ustomer s 

Patrick Nettles, chief exec- 
utive, said tbe latest results 
were evidence that tbe 
future financial performance 
of the company could be 
“significantly impacted” 
until it manages to "more 
meaningfully diversify" Its 
customer base* 


By Lotas Kabos 
toSuafinatacB 

Apple Computer is staking 
ns fixture on IMac. a sew 
home congrter that goes an 
sale in the US today and 
next month in Europe 
accompanied by a 8100 m 
advertising btitt. 

iMac has already attracted 
much attention with its 
futuristic design - a blue 
translucent conical case - 
and Apple hopes it will 
revive sinking sales and 
remake its image as an 
industry Innovator, 

Although the new 
machine lacks technology' 
breakthroughs. Apple is 
counting on its distinct 
appearance and clever mar- 
keting to capture consumer 
interest 

The publicity campaign - 
one of tbe largest by a per- 
scmal computer company - 
will begin on Sunday and 
Apple plans to spend 8100m 
between sow and Christmas. 

Tbe group has seen Its 
share of the world PC mar- 
ket dwindle to about 3 per 
. cent from about 10 per cent 
three years ago, overtaken 
by standard PCs running 
Microsoft’s Windows soft- 
ware. and the success of 
iMac is critical. 

Steve Jobs. Apple co- 
founder. who returned to tbe 
company teat year as interim 
chief executive, is deter- 
mined to recreate the excite- ! 
meat that surrounded his 
launch of the original Apple 
Macintosh 14 years ago. 

“iMac does for internpt 
computing what .the original 
Macintosh did for personal 
computing. Macintosh lets 
anyone use a computer and 
iMac lets anyone get on the 
internet quickly and easily." 
he said. 

The advertising will echo 
this message by presenting 
unflattering comparisons 
with Windows PCs. Playing 
on the deep-seated animosity 
of Apple users toward Micro- 
soft's Windows, billboard 
adverts will herald iMac 
with slogans such as “1 
think, therefore iMac” and 
“Chic. Not geek". 


NEWS DIGEST 

SECURITIES 

South African exchanges 
announce merger plan 

South Africa’s three franco) exchanges yesterday 
announced plans to merge, to create a more efficient trad* 
•no system wfech would provide the platform for a regional 
financial market. 

The merger of ihe Johannesburg Stock Exchange, the 
South African Futures Exchange (Satex) and the Bond 
Exchange c4 South Africa ts aimed at winning back sub- 
stantial South African securities business that has migrated 
to other international markets,. It <s also designed to enable 
South Africa to provide markets in the wider southern Afri- 
can region. The combined markets would have a duly 

turnover of about R40bn (S6.3bn). 

Stewart Bees, chief executive of Satex, the South Afri- 
can futures exchange, said'. “The basic objective is to 
strengthen the country's financial markets and lo make us 
more globally competitive.” He said the now exchange 
wood look at the potential (or developing a common 
doanng and trading platform after the merger. 

The membership at the three exchanges will have to 
approve the proposals. Mr Bees sad: "We would become 
more efficient and cost-effective os a combined market 
and would make South Africa a more attractive destination 
for international investors.” 

With the globalisation of financial markets, and improved 
communications systems, stock exchanges have been 
coming under increasing competitive prossure both from 
other international markets and from electronic trade 
matching systems. This has created considerable pressure 
on exchanges to reduce costs and develop more efficient 
and transparent trading systems. Simon Davies 

MEDICAL PRODUCTS 

Stryker buys Pfizer unit 

Stryker, the US medical products manufacturer, has 
agreed to buy Pfizer’s orthopaedic division for $1.9bn in 
cash, in the latest in a series of deals m the medical 
devices industry. Last month, Johnson & Johnson bought 
DePuy, another orthopaedic devices company, for &3.3bn. 
The acquisition of Pfizer’s Howmecfcca division, which n 
expected to be financed by a mixture of debt and cosh, 
will almost double Stryker’s size, giving it a share of some 
15 per cent of the SlObn global orthopaedics maiket. 

Tracy Corrigan, New York 


GAMING 

Genting dips by 2.8% 

Genting. the Malaysian gaming company, reported a 2.8 
per cent drop in first-half net profit to MS283.9m 
(US$68m). sustaining analyst claims that it is better posi- 
tioned than many other companies as the economy slips 
into recession. Revenue rose 38 per cent to MSl.9bn. 
Genting ’s leisure arm, Resorts World, reported a 24 per 
cent rise in revenue to MSI .41 bn. but said net profit fell 35 
per cent to MSI 83 .5m. The company warned its results for 
the entire financial year would be affected by the regional 
economic crisis. SheBa McNulty, Kuala Lumpur 
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ASSET DISPOSAL , 
SERVICES LIMITED - 

| Special isla in disposal of all 
type# of equipmeait including 
, all types of vekideB, plant ^ 
and council type vehicles - 
and end of term vehicle 
leases and ret urn conditions, -j\ 
and also specialists in 
leasing and hire. ^ 

■ Telephone on A 

(01772) 60190B«019U 
<wPax tm (017721 601900 
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Free Business 
Consultancy 
by Large Multinational! 

A large muttrtattonef company 
is intaresiad in offering free 
Buteate Strategy Ccraultency 
by a team of its senior 
executives as part of their 
ctevekapmem. If you employ 20 

100 staff turnover £ 1-100 
MBontannum and approx 2hrs 
from London. 

Can 01483 37X403 

Steve Weston. 


SMALL PRIVATELY OWNED 
STOCKBROKING COMPANY 
within 50 m8as of London 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INVESTMENT BANKING 

Tta is a senior Invcstmem Banking, poshioo vridna a leading City- 
. based fiaanciriservkaanipiiiyibeiocuinbeaftf which will act as 

Co-Head erf Middle East coverage sod be responsible for developing 
and mamiajoing retenoaslufa wili inrcsUncm banking clicms m ibe 
Middle East- The incumbent mote have established relationships 
| with senior derision-makea of governments, agencies, becks and 
! corporations within the region, thorough product knowledge of 
equity and debt offerings and strategic merger and acquisition 
advisory assignments, a proven trade record of developing new 
strategic fis—cidg business as well as executing equity, debt and 
advisory assignments.. Salary negotiable. Applicants, educated to 
.degree standard, fluent in Arabic in addition to English with 
minimum three years’ relevant business experience should write, 
enclosing full enrrienfann vitae to Boji A6J1I, Financial Times. Ok 
S outhwark Bridge. London SE1 9HL 
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Bangkok hands ailing 
banks $7.5bn lifeline 

Recession package aims to revive flows of credit 


Weekend August 15/August 16 1998 
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By Tod Bardacto hi Bntfnk 


The Thai government 
yesterday threw a T7-5bn life- 
line to the country’s ailing 
banking sector. 

Its most radical restructur- 
ing package yet aims to ease 
the country's deep recession 
by reviving flows of credit to 
struggling local companies. 

As part of the package, the 
government win provide fresh 
capital to the banking system 
through the issue of special 
debt securities, but gristing 
shareholders will still be 
expected to take responsibility 
for past losses and, where nec- 
essary, seek foreign partners 
to help rebuild their Institu- 
tions. 

Yesterday, two banks and 
flve finance companies were 
nationalised, bringing the 
number of financial institu- 
tions nationalised this year to 
18. Two of the nationalised 
banks, Siam City and Bangkok 
Metropolitan, will have their 
bad debts written off. be fully 
recapitalised by the govern- 


ment and then sold to Inves- 
tors by the end of the year. 

Two other nationalised 
banks and the 12 finance com- 
panies will be merged with 
two existing government- 
owned institutions and recapi- 
talised. They will then invite 
in foreign strategic partners. 
The final two nationalised 
banks will be closed. 

The government scrapped a 
plan announced last week to 
offer foreign Investors a 
money-back guarantee for new 
capital injected into Thai 
financial institutions. But it 
will accept proposals to share 
future losses with new inves- 
tors and will offer thgiw a min- 
imum yield guarantee on their 
investment 

For the remaining com- 
mercial bay tk*; — including the 
six largest - the government 
offered a two-pronged assis- 
tance pr o gram me that officials 
said would initially cost 
BtSOObn on top of the BtfiOObn 
already earmarked for 
niPSTiing ' up the system. 

Conditions for the assistance 


will vary according to whether 
banks need more secondary 

capital, which is known as tier 
2 capital, or whether they need 
a boost to their primary capi- 
tal, known as tier 1 and which 
includes share capital and 

reserves. 

Banks that need Her 1 capi- 
tal will be required to make 
fun provisions for all bad debts 
Cram existing equity. The gov- 
ernment will then provide new 
capital but banks will be 
expected to match part of the 
injection with outside funds. 

Banks that need Her 2 capi- 
tal will get up to half the 
amount required provided they 
write off bad debts and make 
new. loans to the private 
sector. 

Banks can choose not to 
enter either scheme. But if 
their capital ratio fells below 
&5 per cent of risk assets, they 
will be subject to immediate 
nationalisation. Under the 
plan, capital adequacy rules 
are being modified to increase 
the amount Of ca pi tal hanks 
can hold in tier 2 form. 


BP’s share buyback plan 
delayed by Amoco deal 


By Robert Cordae 

British Petroleum's £30-3bn 
(teobn) agreed takeover of 
Amoco of the US, announced 
this week, will delay the UK 
company's plans to launch a 
big share buyback. 

It is understood that tax 
issues associated with the 
world’s biggest industrial 
merger win restrict BP*s abil- 
ity to go ahead with the widely 
flagged p lan. 

The markets had expected 
details lata - this year or in the 
first part of 1999. but any buy- 
back will be delayed by about 
a year from deal's the comple- 
tion. 

A timetable issued earlier 
this week showed that the two 
companies hope to complete 
the deal by the end of the year. 
This niMM that any buyback 
would probably have to wait 
until early 2000. 

Sir John Browne, BP'S chief 
executive and chief executive- 
designate of BP Amoco, said 


the issue was “one the boards 
will have to consider”. 

The plan was approved by 
BP shareholders earlier this 
year hut im piamwit ii tion has 
been delayed pending clarifica- 
tion of UK tax laws. The latest 
delay is linked to separate tax 
issues associated with the 
Amoco takeover. It may be one 
reason why BP last week 
announced a 9 per cent rise in 
its second quarter dividend In 
spite of a collapse in oil prices 
and a 29 per cent fen in second 
quarter net profits. 

Although any buybacks will 
be delayed, they are expected 
to play a prominent role in the 
financial strategy of the new 
group, which wffl be Britain's 
biggest company. Both BP and 
Amoco are generating substan- 
tial amounts of rash in spite of 
low oil prices. Mare infusions 
can be expected from a big 

rilvai lra nnl pn ig r aining 

Sir John has been meeting 
US institutional Investors with 
Larry Fuller, Amoco’s chair- 
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man. Speaking from New York 
yesterday. Sir John said he 
was encouraged by the 
response of US in ve s t ors. 

He is kesi to persuade US 
Amoco shareholders to bold 
BP Amoco American Deposi- 
tory Receipts once the deal is 
dona The merged company's 
mein fisting wfB be in London, 
with ADRs traded in the US. 
Sir John said he had not 
encountered “any outright 
refusals" on the part of US 
institutions to hold the ADRs. 
but there was some concern 
about passible European regu- 
latory intervention among US 
investors, who had seen trans- 
Atlantic wrangles over deals in 
telecoms and airlines. 

Sir John said he "saw no 
reason why they should be 
worried" as the only competi- 
tion issue concerned a handful 
of retail petrol sites in the US. 
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Europe today 

South-western Norway, Denmark 
and southern Sweden win have 

tocafiy heavy, thundery rain. This ■ ; 

wffl be followed by sunshine and t ; j 

showers spreading front the west ^ 

High pressure over Finland wffl - ? 

bring fine conditions to the rest of * 

Scandinavia. An area from Moscow / ‘ 

to the Black See will have reki or . 

thundery showers. The rest of - • “• - : X-r 

Europe wifi be mairty fine and 

sunny, although northern France . .. 

and the Low Countries wffl be ' y »,i : * 

cloudy with some showers. . ■ 

Five-day forecast 

Afflis of thundery showers or \ 

longer spelts of rain wffl move rp t 

across northern and central ports 

of Baope over the weekend. High ' • ; i . 

pressure wffl move to from the 

west, bringing drier conditions and 

sunny spefis to much of western .c; 

Europe by early next week. There 

wffl be more rain in north-west §. ‘ ' ^ 

Europe by Wednesday. r; ' *■'£—* . 




profits 

By ear Wemafloeal staff 

Sweden's Wallenberg 
industrial empire yesterday 
abruptly removed Peter 
Augustsson as chief executive 
of SKF, the World's biggest 
produ c er of tuning bearings, in 
an attempt to boost profitabil- 
ity at the altering group. 

Mr Augustsson is to be 
replaced from September l by 
Stine Carlsson, who earlier 

this week left a top executive 
post at ABB foDowtag a man- 
agement shake-up at the 
Swiss-Swedish engineering 
group, part controlled by the 
Wallenbergs. 

SKF shares jumped nearly 9 
per cent on the news, closing 
last night up SKrfaso an the 
day at SKT13L • 

"We feel that Sune Oarlsson, 
with -his broad international 
experience, is the right person 
to lead SKF during the exten- 
sive process of cha nge, ” said 
Anders Scfaarp, SKF rhaiTTnan. 

Mr Carlsson, who was head 
of industry and construction 
systems at AB B, has been a 
director of SKF since 199L 

SKF has been under pres- 
sure for some time to improve 
profitability by Investor, the 
Twain i n vestment arm of the 
Wallenberg empire and the 
company's largest shareholder. 

The pressure Increased after 
Percy Barnevik, chairman of 
ABB, nlurt became rji«lrm«m of 
Investor last year, promising 
not to tolerate underperform- 
ance among Investor compa- 
nies. 

Last month, SKF reported a 
42 per cent fell in second-quar- 
ter profits to SKlflSlXQ ($43, 8m) 
on sales that fell from 
SKt9.9bn to SKi9.7bn. blaming 
the Asian economic crisis and 
weak dametid in the US and 
Weston Europe. Analysts said 
it had been losing ground to 
European rivals such as Ger- 
many's FAG Kugefibcfaer and 
INA Schaeffler. 

Mr Augustsson launched a 
SKR1.7bn restructuring pro- 
gramme, involving 4,000 job 
losses, in June in an effort to 
revitalise oper ati ng profit mar- 
gins which had slipped to 6 or 
7 per cent 

Mr Carlsson said he would 
speed up the restructuring pro- 
gramme. “The market did not 
accept the latest programme. I 
can extract better results from 
it," he said, adding he would 
boost spending on marketing 
and increase sales. 
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Global financial markets 1&& 
increasingly perilous. Japan and 
Russia provided another navt-' 
jangling week for investors, 
were then treated to file extra^fit- 
rtary spectacle of the. Hong Kong ' 
government intervening in ' the 
equity market far Western tares-;' 
ttffs, three events look fer -away. But. 
the high correlation between global 
asset markets gives them an 
rnibaj ^iy immediacy. 

Events in Hang Kong are only 
partly reassuring. By taking the 
game to tin* an&ari- 

ties have at least shown they can 
hurt the people who hurt thran . But 
inasmuch as intervention is seen ps 
a sign cf weakness, it invites farther 
peculation. As in Japan, the author- 
ities face a tough task cenvtoctag 
investors that efforts . to maintain 
orderly markets are not 3 disguise 
for subverting their proper function, 
tag. 

Asia lies at the root of the current 
jitters and will continue to sat the 
tone for future developments. It is 
difficult to he sanguine. True, the 
odds stffi favour stability: the yen 
holding tta value, and no devalua- 
tions in China or Hang Kong. But 
avoiding the worst-case scenario - a 
confidence sapping round of devalu- 
ations - fa hardly cause for celebra- 
tion. The West wffl still have to face 
the economic fall-out from the 
region, which will continue to drag 
on. 

When the stage has been reached 
where ffliina has N*mrtia the main 
source of stability for Western mar- 
kets, while Hong Kong Is kicking' 
over tiu traces, it is time for inves- 
tors to batten down the hatches. 

Tobacco 

Four m onths on, the lytiup* of 
the US national tobacco settlement 
looks like a blessing in disguise for 
the industry - since it is currently 
steamrollering its opponents in the 
courts. Yesterday a federal appeals 
court ruled that the Food and Drug 
Administration no a ptir n r iiy to 
regulate tobacco as a drug. The day 
before, a Florida appeals court had 
thrown out, what was only the sec- 
ond individual lawsuit Big Tobacco 
bad ever lost, though a retrial is still 
poggflfle 

Meanwhile, several clasB action 
suits hare' also collapsed, for lack of 
wrrmnnn ground between the plain- 
tiffs. And far from being over- 
whelmed by a flood of new cases, as 
many prophesied, the litigation cal- 
endar for the rest of thin year is 
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feiriy ; empty. That famishes tfire 
tobacco companies with a vlablffiew - 
strat eg y. ; They wilt still try to SSCfta . 
the MMiwri/i cases onUtaaBss VfrUh- 
4B of the 50 US states. That dfe&- 
whirit could come hast mOttth, vafi 
cost around over 25 yesfes, 

much cheaper than the phop&siSL, 
$600bn natiohal-setflemenL Evety- ! 
thing else they wffl deffeafi <6 tUt 
hQL ’’ V’ ■' ■ 

Of coarse, this approach does A# 
bring' the certainty ttf a amqii^hSa^ 
sire settianatt, bht nettafiT dota ff 
carry, the enarnKJta cost 

As investors hare caught att 4o z 
tins, as well as tobacco's defen siv e 
attractions, Phffip Morrii, GuSOoHar 
and Imperial Tobacco have all 
sharply outperformed since May. 
RJR ttabisco hfe dtap^httemSf pktfc 
lems, hut BAT industries WtaftA- 
to have mri ridlig Up to 
do. 

UK equities 

Where dp bears who stin haVe 
some appetite for UK equities: - 
albeit defensive ones - take refbgtj? 
And midway 199K what 'are. 

UK tavestoza fiefimdfag themseJws 
from? 

One fMrmttt bug-bear is eonohiga ' 
rellftbfHty. Downgrades hare spread 
~Hkg a rash over most scrims itfl, - 
chendcals "and tasuraoce amdng the 
worst But when discounts to the ~ 
market stretch above 40 per cent, as 
with many industrial and engineer- 
ing stocks, there Is less rttita ftff 
disappointment Some are shoWlfig 
signs of life ji g ata, such as Tf t^OUp, 
up 11 per emit against the marital 
over the past month, a cattveafticthol • 
haven, is utilities. Where earnings 
offer predlcUMtity; 

Caution dictates stayfa^out of sec- 
tors exposed to Asia and sterling' 
strength. The latter does nbt only Bff 


pdit - cdrrettly on a slight discount 
•tb the market and retailare, _■ 
iS&oagh those with ^ m eye on na^ - 
vdhs consumer spending 
avoid consumer durables- Banks. 
Alr eady down flroxn exalted levels, u 

,3feVb atari become vulnerable to fears r 
t^at a domestic' downturn could 
Krfaj with it increased bad debt 
iaovisians. 

/. Finally, as earnings growth slows, 
a p i- a n ih im wfii he placed on nonrey* 
ificSl growth. Here the big 

Winner still looks to be telommmu- 
Mcg t ton*. although it is still not 
deter how the mobile phone stocks 
Wffl fere is a downturn. 

Hfetlys/Dennis 

•- investors in Demhs must be enjoy- 
: ihg the ride. Henlys^new bid valura 
; »>« UK bus rfraggfa maker at twice 
thelevd of a year ago. Presumably 
would not have been able to 
H&tere its luck If it had got away 
f WttK. its rn^taal all-paper bid, valu- ma 
fiog^Demds at less than £200m Now W 
ftis offering neariy 50 per cent more 
tareepcKse to a rival bid from May- 
fldw&, . 

(K course the danger in an auction 

jg that the winner will overpay. May- 
flower’s 450p a share cash bid 
already looked feirly full, and it had 
the benefit of gearing up Mayflow- 
ers balance Sheet and reducing its 
cost of capital. As for Henlys, it 
.Would have to more than double 
Tjesmis’s posttax profits to covor its 
equity-rich funding costs. Just to 
matatain 1997 earnings per share, 

' Henlys would have to add about 
' .flOm to. camhined operating profits 
of less than £SQm. No wander its 
1 riudes sank 10 per cent yesterday. 
TWhhout Volvo's promise to buy a 10 
:• per ca± stake in Henlys, it would mf 
attune to fnaintain a significant ^ 

: pT^nitan over Mayflower's bid. 

Volvo's support la important on 
the strategic fr o nt too because of the 
tantaitsiiig. prospect of putting Hen- 
lys0efmis buses through its tatema- 
titihfll sales, network. So for, enough 
: Benlya sharriioldexs are buying thta 
growth story to keep it ahead in the 
bidding. If Mayflower dares to 
respond, it will have to spell out the 
synergies — including cost-cutting - 
- much more clearly to steady the 
already shaky nerves of its own 
r shareholders. 
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Wheel-world divide 

l AU are long, low and have big, 
comfortable seats , They alt place the 
rider in a ear-type posture' 
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Hip Hollywood 

'Bonnie and Clyde showed how out of - 
touch the old guard had becorne, and 
how lucrative the youth market Could be' 
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'The Aight^jrogs may be an early 
' wartmg "that something is seriously , 
wroYig.yzih firing conditions on earth. 
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Ho’s American 


U 


A mid the military 
bric-a-brac com- 
memorating the 
early days of 
Vietnam’s strug- 
gle for independence, there 
sits an old army field wire- 
less in a dusty case in an 
upper room of the Army 
Museum an Hanoi's Dien 
Bien Fhu Street 
Compared with the MiG-21 
fighter on display outside, or 
the piled wreckage from 
downed US aircraft in the 
courtyard, the wireless is 
hardly one of the Amy 
Museum’s biggest attrac- 
tions. But behind the wire- 
less set lies what is perhaps 
the museum’s strangest 
story. 

A printed card notes only 
that it was “used by the 
command of the liberation 
army", and “for the seizure 
of power", in Hanoi in 
August 1945. It doesn’t say 
that the wireless, produced 
in 1942 by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation of the US, was 
supplied to the communist- 
led farces of Ho Chi Minh by 
the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices (OSS), the wartime pre- 
cursor of today’s CIA. 

Given subsequent events, 
it's not surprising that there 
are few official references in 
Vietnam to the Act that the 
founder of the nation 
received US military backing 
during the closing days of 
the second world war. But 
what happened in 1945 is fas- 
cinating. 

Long before the Vietnam 
war, Ho Chi Minh. was pro- 
American. He was inspired 
by the words of Jefferson 
and wrote admiringly to 

Ho Chi Minh 
was inspired 
by Jefferson 
and wrote 
admiringly to 
Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt from the 
jungles of Vietnam. The 20th 
century would have been 
very different if Ho had 
remained a passionate 
admirer of thing s American. 

An officially forgotten 
chapter in Vietnam’s mod- 
ern history Is cautiously 
beginning to see the light of 
day. partly helped by an 
American-sponsored project 
aimed at recording the mem- 
ories of a period when US 
and com m unist Vietnamese 
troops fought side by side. 

-I don’t think the younger 
generation knows anything 
about these things,” said 
retired Major-General 
Nguyen Kim Hung of the 
Vietnamese People's Army, a 
sprightly 72. sipping jasmine 
tea In a Hanoi government 
office. “But as Vietnam and 
America now have goodwill 
towards each other, I think 
it is important to let people 
know what happened." 

Last September, Hung 
went to New York for a 
reunion with old US friends 
he had first met more than 
50 years ago in the northern 
mountains of Vietnam. At 
that time, in earl; 1945, 
Hung was an 18-year-old 
recruit to Ho’s rag-tag guer- 
rilla army, the Viet Minh. 

Led by a former school- 
teacher called Vo Nguyen 
Giap, the Viet Mbih's first 
aim was to fight the Japa- 
nese and Vichy French, and 
then to stake a claim for 
Vietnam’s independence 
from France in the post-war 
world. 


Jonathan BirchaU uncovers an officially forgotten phase in the life of the founding father of the modem Vietnamese nation 
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Strategically, Vietnam 
remained a sideshow 
throughout the second world 
war; Indochina had been 
occupied by the Japanese in 
1940, who had allowed a pro- 
Vichy colonial administra- 
tion to remain In place. 

In 1945, the nearest Allied 
forces were in the southern 
Chinese city of Kunming, 
supporting Chiang Kai- 
shek's nationalist Chinese 
armies. But as the end of the 
war in Europe drew closer. 
Ho. growing in stature, 
decided he needed military 
and political help. Beyond 
the reach of Moscow, and 
fearing domination by 
China, he turned first to the 
US. 

In February 1945, when 
Viet Minh guerrillas rescued 
an American pilot shot down 
by the Japanese, Ho accom- 
panied the pilot on the 
600km trip to Allied head- 
quarters at Kunming, where 
be met Charles Fenn, an 
American serving with the 
OSS. 

At Ho's request. Fenn 
arranged a meeting on 


March 29 with General 
Claire Chennault, the charis- 
matic commander of the US 
14th Airforce in Kunming, 
who had founded the Flying 
Tigers. 

“When they met. General 
Chennault said thani* you 
very much to Ho Chi Minh 
for rescuing the pilot, " says 
Hung. “And he promised the 
US would help Vietnam with 
equipment such as small 
weapons and medicine, and 
that he would send US offi- 
cers to work with the Viet 
Minh to fight the Japanese.” 

At the meeting Ho made a 
strange request - he wanted 
a signed photograph of the 
general. “1 heard it is true 
that General Chennault gave 
Uncle Ho a signed picture, 
six pistols, some medicine 
and that be offered him 
some money,” says Hung. 
“But Ho Chi Minh only took 
the picture, the weapons and 
the medicine. He didn't take 
the money." 

Fenn lata - wrote that Ho 
used the picture and the 
guns to bolster his reputa- 
tion with his subordinates 


and allies. And Ho bad other 
proof of his new relationship 
with the US. 

A US aircraft flew the 
Vietnamese guerrilla leader 
back to the Chinese border 
in mid-April; two Chinese- 
American officers, Mac Shin, 
a radio operator, and Frank 

The Viet 
Minh's first 
aim was to 
fight the 
Japanese and 
Vichy French 

Tan. an intelligence analyst, 
went with him to his border 
headquarters. 

Two months later, Hang, 
still only 18 years old, found 
himself accompanying the 
two Americans on a gruel- 
ling, rain-snaked, 20-day 
march to a new base further 
inside Vietnam, at a hamlet 
called Tan Trao. There, 
Hung began wireless train- 


ing with Mac Shin, and was 
eventually entrusted with 
maintaining contacts with 
the US base in Kunming. 

“The first iime I ever met 
an American was on the 
march to Tan Trao," recalls 
Hung today. “We had a very 
equal and close relationship 
with them. They were very 
open, and we Eked them a 
lot; Mac Shin liked me 
because I was a very fast 
learner, and he gave me a 
harmonica. It’s a shame, but 
I lost it during the fighting 
which followed.” 

In mid-July, a six-man OSS 
training team, under Major 
Allison Thomas, parachuted 
into Tan Trao. Code-named 
the Deer team, the 
Americans began training 
the Viet Minh to use US car- 
bines, machine guns, mor- 
tars and bazookas, which 
had been air-dropped from 
Kunming. 

“Ho asked them to set up a 
company, consisting of 
about 100 soldiers, called -the 
Vletnam-Amertcan com- 
pany," says Hung. “The lead- 
ers were Vietnamese, but 
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they were trained by the 
Americans.” 

Hung’s old friend, Trieu 
Due Quang, then aged just 

15, was a member of the new 
unit. “I was trained as -a 
medic.” he recalls. - “And 
they gave us training, in pla- 
toon tactics as well.” Quang 
received his medical training 
from Paul Hoagiand, an OSS 
medic who had helped nurse 
Ho back .to health after he 
was laid low by fever. 

On August 15 1945, Japan 
surrendered unconditionally 
after the atomic bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and Ho began his bid for 
power. His small force. 
Including the new Viet- 
nam-American company, 
- marched out of Tan Trao on 
its way to Hanoi on August 

16, fighting Japanese troops 
in the town of Thai Nguyen. 

OSS officers went along as 
observers. “Major Thomas 
wrote out the ultimatum in 
English calling on the Japa- 
nese to surrender," remem- 
bers Quang; who took part 
in the assault . 

In the capital, meanwhile, 
the Viet Minh had orches- 
trated a popular uprising, 
hoisting the Viet Mini's red 
and gold flag over the old 
French opera house in the 
city's centre as they sought 
to gain the upper hand over 
their non-communist rivals. 

But outside Vietnam, the 
balance of international 
power was s hifting against 
the OSS- Viet Minh alliance. 
Facing the Soviet threat in 
Europe, the US needed 
France more than it needed 
independence for Vietnam, 
especially under a commu- 
nist-led government 

The Potsdam Conference, 
signed by the Allies in July 
1945, had determined that 
Japanese foxes In Vietnam 
were to be disarmed by the 
British and the Chinese, 
before Indochina was finally 
handed back to France. 

Individual OSS members 
clearly still sympathised, 
with Ho and the Viet Minh, 
and shared president Roose- 
velt’s distaste for French 
colonialism. Ho himself 
played down his own Ideo- 
logical commitment to cam- 
Tgtmhan, aware of the bene- 
fits of the -relationship with 
the American^ 

. “During the first days of 
the August Revolution, the 
■ Viet Minh. HO especially, no 
doubt gained prestige by 
walking with OSS officers 
...toward Hanot” says Rob- 
ert Brigham, a historian of 
US military involvement in 
Vietnam. “The Americans 


were seen as the great anti- 
colonial. and anti-fasrist lib- 
erators by many Vietnamese 
and Hb played it far all it 
was worth.” 

On September 2 1945, . Ho 
read a declaration of Viet- 
nam's independence before 
cheering crowds in -HanoFft 

I The US 
needed 
France 
more than 
independence 
for Vietnam 

Ba Dinh square. He opened 
with, a direct quotation from 
the American Declaration of 
Independence. Major Archi- 
medes Patti, the head of OSS 
operations who had moved 
from Kunming to Hanoi, 
attended the ceremonies. 

While the Viet Minh kept 
Free French officers virtu- 
ally interned in Hanoi, the 


Americans roamed freely. 
“We met the Americans at 
the Metropole Hotel where 
they were staying,” says 
Quang. “And we went out to 
have ton together." 

The -fun didn’t last. By 
mid-October, all uniformed 
US personnel Were ordered 
to withdraw from Indochina. 
By the following March, 
French troops had moved In 
and taken control of Hanoi 
from' the departing Chinese 
nattenalbtfc By the of 
the year, Nguyen Kzm Hung 
and Trieu Due Quang had 
begun a battle -for indepen- 
dence which they would 
fight for another 30 years. 

And the stage bad been set 
for a tragedy which would 
frfp or iqjure more than 4m 
Vietnamese, and cost 58J100 
American lives. Hung would 
go on to fight the French at 
Dien Bien Phu, and wage 
war against his old US allies 
in the Central Highlands, 
while Quang became an arti- 
llery officer on the Laos 
front 

; in Vietnam itself, more 
than 50 years cm. the official 
iconography of the August 
Revolution has yet to find a 
{dace for the ambiguities of 
the relationship with the 
OSS, while Ho Chi Minh. the 
man Mac Shin used to call 
“Grand Papa”, has become a 
sacred national symboL 

Last September; however, 
Hong and Quang met Mac 
Shin and Frankie Tan 
in New York. The meeting 
was organised by a non- 
profit organisation, the US- 
Indochina Reconciliation 
Project; historians, Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese, were 
invited to record the veter- 
ans’ first-hand accounts of 
the events of 1945. 

1 was very happy to see 
the Americans again," says 
Hung. “I said to Mac Shin 
and Frankie Tan then that 1 
will always call them my 
teachers, my elder brothers, 
and my vary good friends. I 
tell them that the friendship 
with them was Eke my first 
love, something I will never 
forget" 


Rich, stylish, full 
of taste: the South 
of France in a (glass) 
nutshell. 


Ah, the South of Fiance. 

Fabulous scenery. Beautiful people. 
The swank and hustle of the 
world’s most famous riviera, and 
away from it, some of the oldest 
vineyards in the country. 

Among them, James Herrick has 
created a Chardonnay that does 
full justice to its unique 
environment. Mediterranean 
sunshine in a bottle. 

A beguiling, citrusy freshness 
broadening into a rich and 
mellow balance of tropical 
fruit and spice. 

•A Suddenly you car 
% see yourself in 
— % Aix or Cannes. 
— - ’•$ AH you need arc 
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Hugh Dickinson 

Doctors in the dock 

7 wont no scintilla of doubt about the 
true intention of the kindly figure leaning 
over me in my hospital bed" 
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Poor Dolly 

7 am my mother's sister. My daugkter is 
my mother's niece, t have a grandfather 
but she does not. Who am I?’ 
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W here have all the 
amphibians 
gone? Across the 
the world, from 
the high moun- 
tains of Canada to the tropical 
forests of northern Australia, 
biologists are seeing a disturbing 
decline in numbers of frogs, 
toads, salamanders and newts. 

The disappearance of these 
creatures - and the apparent 
extinction of some species, such 
as Costa Rica's golden toad - is a 
tragedy in its own right. And 
there may be a farther dimension 
to the problem, which should 
concern even those who fail to 
see beauty in a frog or toad. 

Amphibians, breathing through 
their skin and living both in 
water and on land, are particu- 
larly sensitive to environmental 
changes. Perhaps their plight is 
an early warning that something 
is seriously wrong with living 
conditions on earth. Could they 
be a global equivalent of the 
canaries miners used to take 
underground to alert them to a 
build-up of dangerous gases? 

Although stories of steep falls 
in amphibian populations have 
been emerging from many parts 
of the world over the past decade 
or so. it is only in the last year 
that mast biologists have come to 
accept that the phenomenon is a 
real one and not just a result of 
alarmist reporting about natural 



The Nature of Things 

Are frogs 
dying to 
tell us 
something? 

Their plight could signal a global 
catastrophe, says Clive Cookson 


fluctuations. A series of Interna- 
tional meetings has been held to 
look at the evidence, without 
reaching any clear conclusions. 

Tim HalUday of the UR Open 
University, international director 
of the Declining Amphibian Pop- 
ulations Task Force, sums up: 
“First, amphibian declines are 
occurring throughout the world, 
although some regions are not 
affected. Second, at most affected 
sites some species are 'declining, 
whereas others are not Finally, 
there is no single cause for these 
declines." 

Even though amphibians are 
extremely vulnerable to human 
Interference with their habitats, 
there is clearly a global problem 
that cannot be blamed on local 
habitat destruction. Some of the 
most serious mass deaths of frogs 
have occurred in pristine envi- 
ronments, .such as the well-pro- 
tected highlands of Costa Rica 
where a careful survey found 
that 20 species of frog and toad - 
almost half the total - had disap- 
peared over the past five years. 

Scientists have suggested sev- 
eral factors that may be acting 
together or individually to kill off 
amphibians. Three leading candi- 
dates are infectious disease, 
chemical pollution and increased 
ultraviolet radiation (resulting 
from the thinning ozone layer in 
the upper atmosphere). 

Various bacteria and viruses 


Costa Rica's golden toact fcs apparent extinction Is a tragedy in its own right and a poss&te pointer that something is going seriously wrong with our *nvtronment 
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Salamander UV radfeitton could h& spring spawning 


are known to infect amphibians, 
but the latest germ blamed for 
killing frogs is a primitive ftm- 
gus. Microbiologists who ana- 
lysed the bodies of dead frogs col- 
lected from tropical forests on 
Opposite sides of the world - in 
Panama and Queensland, Austra- 
lia - found that an entirely new 
type of chytrid fungus was 
responsible in both places. This 
covers the animals’ girfw, through 


which they normally breathe, 
and suffocates them. 

Biologists do not yet know how 
widespread the fungus is, how 
fast it is spreading, and whether 
it is the primary cause of death 
or an opportunistic infection tak- 
ing advantage of animals weak- 
ened by pollution or other fac- 
. tors. But Halliday says the 
discovery's significance could go 
beyond the mystery of amphibian 


declines: “This is the first time 
that an infectious disease pan- 
demic been implicated In the 
decline and possible extinction of 
animate.'’ 

People, including well-meaning 
herpetologists (amphibian spe- 
cialists), may be spreading the 
chytrid fungus into areas- where 
the frogs have .no immune resis- 
tance, lust as the Spanish colo- 
nists wiped out native Americans 
through measles and other Euro- 
pean germs. 

In temperate regions such as 
north America and Europe, more 
ultraviolet radiation from the son 
has been reaching the earth's 
surface during the spring. spawn-, 
ing season because CFCs and 
other man-made chemicals 
destroy some of the protective 
ozone layer. Concern that this 
might be affecting the' eggs . that 
amphibians lay in the shallow 
waters of lakes and ponds was 
heightened by an Oregon State 
University study in the Cascade 
Mountains last year. 


The researchers shielded some 
salamander spawn against solar 
UV and left other spawn exposed 
to normal sunlight They found 
the former hatched successfully 
while the latter failed to hatch or 
produced deformed salamanders. 

Many herpetologists also blame 

Some of the 
most serious 
mass deaths 
have been in 
pristine 
environments 

direct pollution by synthetic 
chemicals, such as pesticide resi- 
dues, for killing and deforming 
amphibians. There have, been 
many reports from the US in par- 
ticular of hideous deformities 
among frog . populations; 
some animals have missing legs. 


others have extra limbs- 

It seems that chemicals may 
disturb the frogs’ development 
through the egg and tadpole 
stages, distorting the growth of 
their limbs and eyes. US govern- 
ment agencies such as the Envi- 
■ ronmental Protection Agency 
and the National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences 
have spent several million dollars 
investigating the impact of indi- 
vidual an amphibian 

development, but there Is no 
unequivocal evidence to show 
which are responsible. 

The news is not all gloomy. 
Plentiful rains over the past year 
in the western US have helped to 
restore some newt and frog popu- 
lations, by flushing out pollu- 
tants and non-native predators 
such as Louisiana crayfish. 

But the overall picture is 
depressing. As concerned herpe- 
tologists point out, miners could 
get out of the mine if their 
canary collapsed. We cannot 
leave the earth. 
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Minding Your Own Business 


A hard grind to happiness 

James Harding meets an entrepreneur getting his teeth into the Chinese market 


H u Zegang makes 
calcite powder for 
use in toothpaste 
and though his 
ready smile, which reveals a 
crooked set of nicotine- 
stained teeth, may not be 
much of an advertisement 
for bis product, it says 
plenty about the success of 
his business. 

From the equivalent of a 
$100 standing start in a pro- 
vincial backwater in 1983. 
Hu has built a RMB20m 
f$2.5m> company, which pro- 
rides one of the main ingre- 
dients of toothpaste for more 
than half the tubes sold in 
China. His is not a glamor- 
ous, hi-tech business. 

"These get crushed up 
over there." says Hu, refer- 
ring to a sparkling white 
hillock of calcite rocks. Over 
there is the pulverising 
equipment, housed in an 
equally bright factor)" of cor- 
rugated-iron sheeting that 
seems to have been liberally 
sprinkled with icing sugar. 

The powder plant and Hu's 
little calcite mountain, 
which leaves you squinting 


in the glare on a sunny sum- 
mer's day, is tucked away In 
an otherwise green recess of 
southern China's Guangxi 
province. (Turn left off the 
tar road, go past the water 
buffalo splashing in a muddy 
pond, follow the track 
between the paddies and the 
sugarcane until the plants 
become speckled by white 
dust - and you’ve found iL> 

Hu is one of China's new 
generation of entrepreneurs, 
a smalL but growing, band 
oT people who are showing 
how much a nose for profit 
and an eye for opportunity 
can do in a gradually liber- 
alising economy. 

Not that he belongs to the 
tiny gang of multi-million- 
aire mainland Chinese pri- 
vate businessmen. In a soci- 
ety of grandiose ambitions 
and huge potential, Hu’s suc- 
cess is remarkable for Its 
modesty and consistency, 
owing as much to restraint 
as initiative. 

“We want to expand," he 
explains, “but we are in no 
hurry. What we want most is 
stability.'* 


Hu has escaped the temp- 
tation of selling direct to 
China’s huge potential con- 
sumer market, which has 
tended to promise more than 
it has delivered. Instead, he 
has operated at one remove, 
directing his unsophisticated 
but lucrative product to the 
manufacturers. 

As China’s economic 
growth has slowed markedly 
this year. Hu's brand of pru- 
dence is earning a new kind 
of credibility. 

Like that of so many oth- 
ers, Hu's early life lurched 
with the switchbacks of 
China’s communist rule. 

Born in central China in 
1948. he was still a baby 
when his father was killed 
by bandits on the eve of the 
revolution. Chairman Mao's 
Great Leap Forward a 
decade later helped plunge 
much or rural China into 
famine, and the 12-year-old 
Hu was sent on his own sev- 
eral hundred miles away to 
live with unknown relatives 
in a town just outside Guilin 
in Guangxi, where there was 
at least a little to eat 


Come the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, he was sent to work in 
the countryside, returning in 
his early 20s to the state- 
owned L ingchuan Iron and 
Alloy Factory on a monthly 
salary of RMB31.5. More, 
than 10 years later, his sal- 
ary had crept up to RMB3S. 

And so, in 1983, Hu 
decided to set out on his 
own. 

Having scraped together 
RMB500 by selling bamboo 
for use as scaffolding to 
builders, he quit bis job in 
the state-owned factory and 
started trading in plastic fer- 
tiliser sacks, making enoug h 
capital to rent a machine 
that could reduce rocks to 
sand. This was used in glass 
manufacture for the many 
bottling businesses in the 
area, and for construction. 

It was still an uncertain 
time for China’s tentative 
entrepreneurs. Deng Xiao- 
ping was reversing China's 
economy out of the doctri- 
naire Communist party 
course set by Mao and cut- 
ting a new path towards a 
freer market 


But, as Hu remembers, the 
status of the individual capi- 
talist was undear: “At that 
time, it was bard to say 
whether the business was 
legal or illegal - you were 
operating between the 
fines." 

Still, within two years he 
had earned enough to set up 
his own small factory and, in 
1990, he made the break- 
through into pulverising cal- 
cite far toothpaste-makers. 

By last year, the factory 
was selling more than 50,000 
tonnes of calcite powder a 
year, which was distributed 
to almost all the big name 
producers of toothpaste - 
foreign and local - in China. 
Hu is reluctant to talk about 
profits, but buying in the 
rocks at RMB80 per tonne 
and selling the powder at 
RMB500 per tonne suggests a 
healthy margin. 

As is the case with most 
personal hygiene products in 
China, the market potential 
for toothpaste seems vast. 
The Chinese people bought 
2J>bn tubes of toothpaste last 
year, according to Hu, who. 



Hu Zegang: started Ms career by seBig bamboo lot scaffolding 


on the basis that a person 
brushing his or her teeth 
twice a day should consume 
at least five tubes a year, 
calculates that roughly 40 
per cent of people brush 
their teeth toothpaste 
every day. “There is room 
for growth," he says. 

But he warns that the 
toothpaste market is already 
fiercely competitive. 
“Demand Is increasing, but 
the growth rate in manufac- 
turers has been much 
higher. My consumers are 
the manufacturers," he says, 
with a grin. 

Although Hu watches as 


investors pour money into 
real estate developments in 
Guangxi in the hope of mak- 
ing big returns, he is not 
inclined to join them. “There 
are people making money 
now in real estate, but I 
don't have the capital or the 
experience to invest in it," 
be says. “You can only catch 
one ball with one hand. If 
you try to juggle two, you 
may very well drop both.” 
Instead, he sets the business 
“a small target each year - 
one that we can attain". 

Perhaps the modest ambi- 
tions are explained, by the 
feet that Hu says he does not 


have any particular foibles 
upon which he likes spend- 
ing his relative fortune. But 
over a meal later of local del- 
icacies such as cockerel 
crowns and terrapin soup, he 
says wealth has made little 
difference to him: “The big- 
gest advantage of having 
made money is that my wife 
has stopped quarrelling with 
me." Perhaps that explains 
the smile. 

■ Guangxi Lingchuan 
County Tanxia Ore Powder 
Processing Factory. Wo. One, 
Tanxi Town. Lingchuan 
County. Guangxi. China; tel; 
+ 66 773 6812 618. 
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ACROSS 

l Romantic evensong? (8) 

5 Position of a palindrome 
inside another (6) 

9 little time to telephone in 
the car? (8) 

10, 21 The first quarter day? 
(6,7) 

12 Little sparrow for a pet. if 1 
had chance (6,4) 

13 I leave loo available for 
hire <13) 

14 Quarter appropriately 
placed (4) 

16 Self-denying saint coming 
in like vinegar (7) 

19 Level at either end, river's 
rising to ruin (SJ2) 

2l Quarter appropriately 
placed (4) 

24 Tricked by a bee? (Si 

25 Climber accepts agree- 
ments by the French on 
purchase (9) 

27, 8 The last quarter day? 
(8/8) 

28 I’m not the type to be casu- 
ally dressed (Si 

29 Soften your stance about 
Ta&t days (6) 

30 Swap could follow stock (8) 

Solution 9,760 


DOWN 

l, 8 The second quarter day? 

< 6 , 8 ) 

2 Tell what the shops do (6) 

3 Quarter appropriately 
placed (6) 

4 isn’t Ted fitted to be chair- 
person? (7) 

6 Steeplechasing in remote 
countryside? (3.6) 

7 Junction in river will pro- 
tect from corrosion (3,5) 

8 See 1 and 27 

11 On holiday with a Mercian 
king (4) 

15 Like Peter Pan with regu- 
lar quantity of work for 
engineer included (9) 

17 Economic struggle in the 
school? (5,3) 

18, 21 The third quarter day? 
(8,7) 

20 Slick with two Quarters? (4) 

21 See 10 and 18 

22 Thrive on a strip of wood 
( 6 ) 

£3 Walk in the water or float? 
(6) 

26 Quarter appropriately 
placed (5) 

Solution 9,748 


WINNERS 9,749: K. fioQand. Campbeltown. Argyll: Gill Pickles. 
Stratford upon Avon; FJL Skuse. London Ell 
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Abels International 
Moving Services 



From the Elysian fields of 
rubber bridge, we return to 
the bloody battleground of 
duplicate pairs. On this deal. 
East- West showed them- 
selves capable of overcoming 
their slippery opponents. To 
prevail, it took two consecu- 
tive doubles from East - 
each with a different mean- 
ing - and two expert bids 
from West, both passes. 

N 

*94 

¥ 98632 ' 

4 J 10 7 
i 765 

W E 

4 J 10 5 3 4 A K 7 2 

?QJ75 f- 

4 K 6 4 A95432 

4 A 10 3 4 KQ2 

S 

4 Q8 6 

y A K 10 4 
4Q8 
4 J 984 

Dealer. S . N/S vulnerable 
North East South West 


It Is also a good idea to 
agree that at the two, and 
even three, level, such dou- 
bles should not only ask for 
the lead, but should promise 
a five-card holding. This 
allowB partner to compete in 
that suit with support. 

South completed the trans- 
fer, happy with four-card 
support for his partner's 
suit. West and North passed, 
and now East doubled again. 
This time, however, he is 
doubling a natural suit - 
hearts - and so the double is 
fra- takeout 

West now faced a tough 
decision. East was likely to 
hold a four-card spade suit 
so they held a fit However. 
West's shortage in diamonds 
and hi« holding in hearts, 
led him to believe that 
defending was the better 
prospect When he checked 
the vulnerability - his oppo- 
nents were, his side were not 
- this convinced him. so he 
passed again, and prepared 
to defend. 



- - 

INT 

NB 

When the dust settled. 

2D 

Dbl 

2H 

NB 

South was four down for a 

NB 

NB 

DM 

NB 

NB 

penalty of 1200. This 
beat the cob pair who had 


South opened a minimum, 
but perfectly respectable 
1NT and North bid 2D - 
beginning a weak take-out 
through a transfer. A doable 
of a conventional bid is lead 
directional, so East doubled. 


bid 6S, and made it. No 
other North-South pair had 
been doubled in 2H, most 
E&st-West's playing in a 
Jowly 4S.- 

Paul Mendelson 


Nigel Short regained the 
British Championship after 
an ll-year absence when he 
beat the co-holder, Matthew 
Sadler, lYt-Yx in a play-off at 
the Smith & Williamson con- 
gress at Torquay. Earlier, 
they tied on 8/4/11, half a 
point ahead of Britain’s first 
grandmaster Tony Miles. 

A play-off seemed most 
improbable when Sadler, two 
pieces up against Mark Heb- 
den. in the penultimate 
round, blundered into check- 
mate; bnt then Miles 
squeezed out a win from 
Short by subtle play in a 
final round rook endgame 
where spectators predicted a 
draw. 

Britain, now has the 
strongest national cham- 
pionship in the world held 
on the traditional Swiss 
system (both the Russians 
and Americans have gone 
aver, to knock-outs), and. 
sponsorship from private 
bankers S & W has 
revitalised the event 

The game with the movie 
which cost a title. Black 
coped well with dangerous 
threats until the imminent 
time control proved fetal (M 
Hebden v M Sadler). 

1 d4 d5 2 C4 dxc4 3 Nf3 Nf6 4 
©3 e6 5 Bxc4 c56tPQ a6 7 e4 
b5 8 Bd3 Bb7 9 Rel cxd4 10 
a4 b4 11 eS Nfd7 12 BgS Be7 


t 


13 Bxe7 Qxe7 14 Nbd2 Nc6 
15 Bel (M) 16 h4 RfdS 17 Qe2 
NC5.18 Bxh7+ Kxh7 19 Ng5+ 
Kh6 20 BxcS Qxc5 21 Nxf7+ 
Kg6 22 Nd6 Rxd6 23 exd6 
Qf5 24 Ne4 Rh8 25 g4 Qd5 26 
h5+ Kf7 27 Ng5+ Kffi 28 Qd2 
65 29 Ne4+~Kf7 30 QgS Bc8 
82 Qg6+ ESS 32 Ng5 Bsg4 33 
RCL RxhS 34 fa e4 35 Nh7+ 
Kxh7 86 fxe4 Qe5?? Qhs; 
would repulse the attack 37 
Rfl+ Resigns. If Kg8 38 Qf7+ 
and 39 Qf8 mate. 

No 1244 

Pavel Kotsur (Kazakhstan) v 
Vassily Ivanchuk (Ukraine;, 
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world team championship 
Lucerne 1997. With pieces' 
scattered round the board. 
White • was dreaming of 
2 Qd8. How, 
instead, did Black win 
quickly? 

Solution, Backpage 

Leonard Barden 
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VMiwanath Mathur, who was jailed 
• Ipr pursuing Indian ind^endence, 
talks to Amy Louise Kazmin 


V lshwanath Mathur 
asked if we could eat 
at the Captain’s 
Cabin, an expensive 
fish restaurant in one 
of New Delhi’s five-star hotels. 
“We are very fund of the sea- 
food." he said. 

Then, citing bis poor vision 
and weak grip, he asked if he 
could bring an "assistant". 

Sure. Z said. 

“Good," he replied. Til bring 
my son." 

The former freedom fighter and 
communist had giggled when I 
said 1 wanted, him to tell me 
about his role in India's indepen- 
dence movement and his views 
on today's India over lunch at the 
restau rant of hie cho ice. 

“That's very kind of you. But 
we can talk anywhere.” 

But when I insisted he select 
his favourite place in town, the 
86-year-old leftist rebel made his 
choice 

When 1 arrive punctually, at 
one o'clock, Mathur, a tall, stim 
man. and his son are already set- 
tled into a booth in the dark. 

' wood-panelled restaurant, sip- 
ping Kingfisher beers. 

Mathur was 17 in 1930 when his 
high school was shut down fry 
the British. So he enrolled as a 
Congress volunteer and was sent 
to picket stores selling foreign 
goals. ^’.i- , ; ■ 

Within two weeks, he was 
arrested and sentenced to three 
months in Jafl - and so began a 
political odyssey, hi which. 
Mathur allied himself with lef- 
tists, and searched India for. 
“revolvers'* with which to ftjht 
the British. 

This was no Gandhian res- 
ponse. Mathur robbed two postal . 
couriers in broad daylight to get 
money for mins ami planned to 
assassinate a government official 
in Benares. His plot was 
thwarted when he was arrested 
again, carrying a loaded guru 
Twenty years old, he was con- 
victed of “conspiracy to wage 
war against the tang" and was 
sentenced to seven years in 
prison. 


In total, Mather has spent 13 
years behind bars. Including four 
in the notorious Andaman Cellu- 
lar jafl/ for anti-British political 
activities. He watched friends go 
to the gaBom, and saw others 
die in hwger strikes A*m*nMng 
better Jafl conditions. 

He takes a sip of beer - it's 
slightly surprising since many 
Indians of Mathur's vintage 
frown on drink. A pianist is 
playing, fake fishing nets are 
hung around the place. It is an 
odd venue to cBscuss India’s free- 
dom from foreign domination, 
which was secured 51 years ago 
today. 

. Worried that my elderly guest 
may be hungry, Z suggest we 
order immediately. Since he can- 
not see too well, Mathur’s son 
assists. The senior Mathur will 
have a lobster, shelled please; 
Mathur junior, head of his own 
information technology company, 
will have prawns Newburg. I get 
closest to Indian food, choosing 
Goa fish curry. 

The former freedom fighter 
reminisces. When he was a boy 
in Benares, his grandmother took 
him daily for a purifying ritual 
dip in the Ganges River, which is 
sacred to Hindus, the place 
where they scatter the ashes of 
their dead. But watching the 
priests and worshippers during 
Ids daily dips. Mathur says, he 
developed a "hatred" for the 
priests. 1 ask why. 

"Just pushing, not caring. 
Insulting, asking for more 
money," he says. “Sometimes, if 
they would see a young lady, 
their behaviour was very 
bad.” 

At the age of 12, he says, he 
deliberately stepped an an idol of 
the deity Hanuman to see 
whether be would he punished 
for the “insult", as he had been 
warned he would. “Nothing hap- 
pened that night." he says, nib- 
bling at the bread. 

Later, he smashed an idol. 
With it were shattered the last 
traces of his religions faith. 

Mathur was drawn to the inde- 
pendence movement by the fierce 
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nationalism of his teachers, and 
visits to his school from the 
“high command" of the Indian 
National Congress. In 1928, aged 
15. he and some friends scaled 
the walls of their boarding school 
and ran all night to reach a train 
station where Mohandas K. 
Ganrfhi was passing through. 

The boys pressed oranges into 
Gandhi's hands. “We said, *We.’ 
have come 4o see you*. He 
inquired whether we had permis- 
sion to come. We .said, ‘No’. He 
was angry, end said. That’s very 
bad’. Be didn’t like indiscipline. 
Mahatma Gandhi was very much 
a strict disciplinarian-" 

The lobster and other food 
arrives as Mathur is telling me 
about bis first spell in Jafl. Pris- 
oners’ hair was cut arbitrarily; 
inmates were caned for singing 
nationalistic songs; and once a 
week, the insides of the Inmates’ 
lower lips were inspected to 
Check they were not using 
tobacco. 

Mathur pulls an his lower lip, 
showing how it was done, “it was 
very insulting;’" he says. We tuck 
into the meal 


-, man of action: *My fitfit, pertonaSy speaking. It vriB go on ewon alter my death. My son and daughters, they bava to fight* 


A 


He goes on to describe his initi- 
ation into the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Association, at the 
cremation grounds on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

Approaching the meeting spot. 

‘AH along, we 
would hear 
about 

non-violence. 
But we all 
laughed. It 
was not 
practical’ 

in the small hours, be saw a 
corpse hover above the ground. 
Then he realised that 
the body was being lifted by 
bamboo sticks held by his 
friends; It was a test, devised to 
ensure be would not be easily 
frightened. 

After initiation, be and his 


comrades sent letters to British 
district officials, warning them to 
leave or die. He says he contin- 
ued to respect the Congress lead- 
ers. but saw little merit in the 
methods they advocated. 

"All along, we would hear 
about non-violence. But we all 
laughed. It was not practical." he 
says. 

I ask Mathur what kind of 
India helhought be was fighting 
for when be was robbing postal 
workers. Initially, he said, he had 
“no clear conception of free 
India". He only knew they 
wanted foreigners out. 

Later, as his leftist politics 
crystallised in jail, he says, “we 
were imagining an India where 
the common people will have 
jobs, shelter, bouses to live, no 
problem of food, a very good edu- 
cation, and health services, so 
that the country could develop 
industrially”. 

Independence found Mathur, 
by then a communist, travelling 
among peasants and workers, 
trying Lo explain to them that 
the mere departure of the British 
was a “false independence, a deal 


between the govern men i of India 
and the Indian bourgeoisie". 
But he admits, “it was very diffi- 
cult to convince the people". 

His efforts earned him another 
six months in jail, this time 
under a free Indian government. 

And what of India today. 51 
years after independence? “We 
are disappointed." he says, par- 
ticularly at the rise of the Bharat- 
iya Janata party. He shakes his 
head sadly: “1 never could have 
imagined this type of govern- 
ment” 

Though never an advocate of 
non-violence, he dismisses the 
BJFs nuclear tests as "a typical 
jingoistic policy. They want to 
divert the attention of the people 
from the bread problem, from the 
real problem of life, from the 
water problem, power problem." 

Mathur praises the liberalisa- 
tion policy, and says ii was 
needed sooner. Yet. with a lack of 
consistency, be blames capital- 
ism for inequitable distribution 
of wealth. 

Our plates are cleared. Coffee 
is brought. The root of India's 
problem. Mathur says, is that it 


remains in tl*c grip nf religious 
suiwrstitinn, which means Hindu 
caste loyalties are crucial in poli- 
tics. 

And that is why Mathur says 
ho feels his Job as a freedom 
fighter Is not yet done. “My fight, 
personally speaking, it will go on 
even after my death. My sun mid 
daughters, they haw to fight." he 
says. 

“We have to fight for re-educa- 
tion or our people. Fight to 
develop a scientific-mind 
approach towards social prob- 
lems - not what is called mystic 
or religious and all that. That is 
the only guarantee that will 
bring good people into power.” he 
goes on. 

This impassioned outburst 
seems a fitting end to our conver- 
sation. but I have one last ques- 
tion. It is rude, I kuow, but I 
cannot resist. “Sir.” 1 say. “do 
you think it’s right for a commu- 
nist to eat lobster'."’ 

Mathur breaks into a wide 
Brin, ami Riggli's a bit. “An 1 we 
not human?” he asks. Then he 
and his son t;ikc their leave, and 
I am left in settle the hill. 


Hugh Dickinson 



Don’t leave it to the doctors 

Society has to tackle, the-complex- and fearful moral issues raised by euthanasia 

T hou shaft not kill, died cheeks whenever any- death from necessary pallia- makes you weep and pray the need to preser 

but need'st not one is kind to him. five treatment - the “double for a quick release for the costs the complete 

strive officiously to In January, be was taken effect”, accelerated death sufferer. Instinctively, we the patient in the! 

keep alive.” We into Intensive care and under cover of palliative all know that in this case or as the mediator of 


T hou shaft not kill, 
but need'st not 
strive officiously to 
keep alive.” We 
water down the 10 Com- 
mandments under the pres- 
sure of practical living and 
comfortable dying, but there 
comes a point when the 
police start asking ques- 
tions. 

Examination of 1,200 
deaths on Merseyside over 
three years suggests that 
130 of them were “caused" 
by doctors. 

Four cases are being- 
taken up by the Crown Pros- 
ecution Service. A young 
man in a coma after an 
asthma attack had food and 
drink withdrawn after eight 
weeks, : although close rela- 
tives were convinced he was 
conscious and capable of 
communicating by eye 
movements- An 90-year-old 
woman was denied- intrave- 
nous fluids which could 
have kept her alive. 

There is a whole list of 
other cases. We don't know', 
the clinic al judgments 
I which led to those decisions 
and hundreds Tike than, nor ~ 
how much pressure came ' 
! from financial or Institu- 
tional considerations- 
Money, resources and beds 
may be a lrcrftrrinti 8 part of . 
the equation. But how -do 
relatives or the general pub- 
lic know? 

. Consider- Gerald's case. A - 
90-year-old with cancer, ■ 
ulcerated legs and aciite 
panto attacks, he fc in can- ' 
stent pain mid often on the 
border of dementia,. 

. . He site in the day roam of 
his “home" In ndseory, with 
team drip pin g down his rad* . 


died cheeks whenever any- 
one is kind to him. 

to January, be was taken 
into Intensive care and 
fraught back from the edge 
of his final release by a med- 
ical team who worked aD 
night on him. “A small mir- 
acle," said one satisfied 
young doctor/ Not for Ger- 
ald- For him death would be 
the miracle. 

There are th o usands of 
Geralds in geriatric wards 
and nursing homes, many 
lost in dementia or senile 
depression. There are many 
others enduring the unen- 
durable: incurable and terri- 


ital flaws; traumatic mental 
conditions. ■ 

As the population ages 
the number of cabbage 
Tinman beings is going to 
Increase and- the ethical 
issues of rationing life and 
death are- going to (fflffis in 
on us with increasing 
urgency. 

Who should, make- the 
decisions of life and death? 
Some people say . life . and 
death belong to God and no 
mortal can presume to pre- 
empt God’s ' role. Life is 
sacred - whatever that 
means. 

However, even the most 

intransigent absolutist has 
to acknowledge there are. 
cases where a choice for 
death "Is the lesser of: two: 
evils- Once that is conceited - 
we are on the finniliar slip- 
pery slope of wedge argu- 
ments; / ' 

Some distinctions are- 
belpfuL Thaw is a gradient: 
suicide; assisted std eitie; vol- 
untary euthanasia; Xn vuhnfc 
tary emhanama; accelerated 


death from necessary pallia- 
tive treatment - the “double 
effect", accelerated death 
under cover of palliative 
treatment (with benign or 
malign motives) — and mur- 
der. 

AH the way along the gra- 
dient, imponderable ques- 
tions of motivation are 
posed. How do we know 
what a person really 
intended, patient cur doctor, 
particularly if the patient is 
dead? Does an earlier inten- 
tion while of sound mind 

Some people 
say life and 
death belong 
to God and 
no mortal 
can presume 
to pre-empt 
God's role 

carry more' weight than a 
later one expressed . in 
dementia? Can people sensi- 
bly c h ang fl their minriq at 
the last moment? 

The problems of euthana- 
sia are complex and fearful, 
but It is too fate to draw a 
line In the sand and say it is 
immoral and illegal under 
all . circumstances. It is 
already widely practised by 
doctors, and assisted suicide 
is focraaringly common and 
increasingly, if tacitly, - 
approved. 

There are too many cases 
of such pain and misery 
that even to read o £ them , 


makes you weep and pray 
for a quick release for the 
sufferer. Instinctively, we 
all know that in this case or 
that case, assisted death 
really is the better thing. 
But is it the lid to Pandora’s 
box, as many believe? 

We can’t act on that 
instinctive moral insight 
because we fear it will 
unlock the floodgates for all 
the other malign conse- 
quences that lurk in the 
w ings . 

So we pretend it isn't hap- 
pening and hope doctors 
will have the wisdom and 
compassion to let It happen 
quietly behind the scenes, 
as mast do already. 

But the Merseyside study 
shows, that among the 
benign releases there are 
some less happy involun- 
tary deaths. 

The genie is out or the 
bottle, and the doctor is in 
the dock. If our society is 
going to take on the issues 
of life and death - as I 
believe we will have to - 
one basic principle must be 
followed. 

We must not leave it to 
the doctors. Not because 
they are hot trustworthy 
(although the 10 per cent of 
deaths attributed to them in 
toe Merseyside study might 
make us pause), but because 
the decision foes not belong 
to **iewT 

Their clinical evidence 
and. Judgment 1$; of course, 
indispensable. But there are 
other social, family and 
legal factors that must bear, 
upon every case about 
which doctors do not have 
any privileged judgment 

Even more important is 


the need to preserve at all 
costs the complete trust of 
the patient in their doctor 
as the mediator of life and 
health. 

I wont no scintilla of 
doubt about the true inten- 
tion of the kindly figure 
leaning over me in my hos- 
pital bed. I don’t want to 
wonder whether she is siz- 
ing me up for termination. 

The British Medical Asso- 
ciation’s admission that the 
criteria for withdrawing 
support from seriously ill 
patients vary widely from 
region to region is some 
indication of the morass of 
factors involved even in pal- 
liative care. 

The next step of eulhana- 
.sia is just as boggy. Never- 
theless, it is a step which, 
like it or not, society will 
take sooner or later. 

It is high time we built on 
our experience of ethical 

panels with legal, social 
work, psychiatric and lay 
experts working alongside 
doctors not only to relieve 
them of a burden that 
should not be placed on 
tbem, but also to protect 
their professional integrity. 

It would help us to be 
more transparently truthful 
to our own moral intuitions 
abbot life and death: and to 
accept it is our own moral 
responsibility to make the 
difficult choices. 

We should not shuffle it 
off on to the professionals. 
Nor should, we be terrified 
of Pandora's box; after all, it 
is only our own psyche. 

The spooks it contains 
may be alarming but surely 
we have the courage and 
intelligence to tame them. 
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PERSPECTIVES 




Lorenzo Ward, 
seeking to 
master the 
art of 

meditation, 
found a 
monastery 
and a teacher. 

But did he find 
the true path? 

R ichard Nixon is cred- 
ited with having 
opined that a man is 
not defeated when he 
is beaten - only when 
he gives up. 

Full of anticipation and curios- 
ity, 1 have been aspiring to team 
Vlpassana Meditation on a visit 
to Burma, but so far my efforts 
seem to have gone completely 
unrewarded. Indeed, is it time to 
call it a day? 

To Buddhists, meditation 
means Tight concentration” but 
it is probably better described by 
what we westerners would call 
contemplation. It promises a 
form of insight into the object of 
meditation that transrands some 
Of the limi tations of logical 
deductive thinking . 

The setting of the monastery I 
have chosen .is simple hut not 
austere. Off a busy road on the 
outskirts of Rangoon, it looks 
like a schooL 

There are two meditation halls, 
each the size of a basketball gym, 
a large dining hall and several 
buildings housing sleeping quar- 
ters for monks, nuns and lay 
guests. The latter are accepted on 
meditation retreats for a mini- 
mum of 10 days up to a few 
months. I belong to this group 
and am the only westerner. 

If you are accepted for a 
retreat, you are asked to join the 
monastery, share its daily sched- 
ule and agree to certain rules. 
The first is that you are not to 
leave the monastery's compound 
for the duration of the retreat 
Once inside, you are cm your 
own; and there Is little or no 
talking. The schedule is there to 
guide, not to coerce and the regu- 
lar dkammn talks on Buddhist 
doctrine aim to assist, not con- 
vert you. You remain the ulti- 
mate authority on what is right 
for you. After all. “even the Bud- 
dha can do no more but point the 
Way”. 

The Nepali monk with whom 1 
share my cell is welcoming, but 
warns; "Ask if you need, other- 
wise better no talk, not good for 
meditation." After that I rarely 
see him. Well before the bell at 
&30am, he has slipped out of the 
room towards the meditation 
hall. 

The schedule is precise and 
demanding. The whole day is 
dedicated to meditation, apart 
from the regular interruptions 
for meals: breakfast at 5.30, hunch 
at 10.30 and a soft drink at 5pm. 

The monastic rules forbid solid 
food after noon. If your energy 
level drops, you ore entitled to a 
few spoonfuls of honey or a 
home-made caramelised sub- 
stance. At 9.30pm you go to your 
rail and a bare wooden bed under 
a mosquito net. I slept every 
night like a worn-out mountain- 
eer, a bit wary of tbe next day’s 
challenge. It is no holiday. 

"...The purpose of Vlpassana 
Meditation is to attain the cessa- 
tion of suffering through rightly 
understanding mental and physi- 
cal processes in their true 
nature." This is the promise at 
the start of the little booklet 
issued to me. Tbe practice is 
divided into walking and sitting 
meditation. 

While walking, the aim is to 
concentrate on the formation and 
execution of each successive step. 
The object is to become accus- 





Evening in the women’s haS: sitting meditation requires perfect i m mob tt ty far a sustained period to be effective 
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When the thought is master 


tomed to preceding each action 
by thinking consciously about 
lifting the foot pushing it for- 
ward, dropping it, stepping on it 
and so on. To do so, you are 
urged to perform the movement 
very slowly. 

I tried it. Soon my mind 
refused to focus on a process it 
had long ago automated. I 
became distracted: thoughts, 
noises or feelings were all infi- 
nitely more seductive than the 
menial task at han d. 

This is inevitable, 1 was reas- 
sured to learn, but it is important 
to catch the distraction early, 
identify it quickly and label It as 
if it were happening to somebody 
else. 

After a while you learn to 
watch, baffled but unimpressed, 
as thoughts fill your mind inde- 
pendently of any conscious inten- 
tion. As you label them, they will 
slowly start to dissipate, like ris- 
ing smoke caught in the wind. 
Then you bring your mind back 
to the stepping process for a 
while before your attention is 
hijacked again. 

The ultimate aim of this medi- 
tation is "to lead to the under- 
standing of mental and physical 
phenomena in their true nature". 
Each step will be preceded by an 
intention articulated in tbe mind. 
If thought creates, and the Bud- 
dhists believe that everything 
originates from thought its fruits 
will be borne according to the 
natural law of cause and effect 

Yet buried at the core of each 
creation lies the seed of its even- 
tual dissolution. So. as you watch 
each step rise and disappear, you 
will experience the walking as a 
contemplation of impermanence, 
getting to know death, and birth. 

Sitting meditation, on the other 
hand, requires perfect i mm obility 
for a sustained period to be effec- 
tive. In good posture, tbe breath- 
ing slows to a trickle and the 
mind is directed to focus on the 
rising and falling movement of 
the abdomen accompanying each 
breath. 

The drill is the same: identify 
distractions as they arise, label 



Lunch, a tarpe lump of rice in each monk's Hack la cquered bowl, is served at KL30am 


them and watch them disappear. 
Don't fight them: once caught, 
they will disappear of their own 
accord. Then a new distraction; 
pain. Pins and needles in the 
legs, and the spine clams up. 
delivering a steadily growing 
ache. 

Time to give up? "No." I am 
told by a smiling master, 
“because pain is the key to nir- 
vana. 

"Pain," he says, “attracts in 
each of us the right kind of con- 
centration; when we feel pain, we 
are not so easily distracted by 
stray thoughts or faraway noises, 
we really concentrate on it” 

Yet if you contemplate it long 
enough, like all physical manifes- 


tations, it win disappear. Focus 
on it squarely and it will melt 
away. It works. Then what? 
Softly first, but with the irresist- 
ible powe!r of seduction, a distrac- 
tion has crept Into your mind: 
the Nixon quote dies past like an 
interestingly coloured butterfly. 

After a few days, the monas- 
tery started to acquire a familiar 
taste. Even silent uniformed 
monks began to develop individ- 
ual faces. 

1 had extended the meditation 
technique of labelling to each 
monk I now recognised. My silent 
cellmate is forever filed in my 
mind as "The Saint”. Another, a 
zealot who reprimanded me after 
he caught me with the soles of 


my feet pointing towards a far- 
away Buddha image became 
“Headmaster". 

My days were settling into a 
monotonous regularity. Tbe first 
shower of tbe day was always 
scheduled after breakfast; others 
would follow to dampen the 
impact of the scorching heat 

The bathroom comprised a 
large room surrounded by indi- 
vidual cubicles: lavatories and a 
single western-style shower. 
Across the room, suspended from 
iron wires, were hung freshly 
washed monastic robes, like 
gigantic sepia- toned prayer flags. 
On one side stood a pool from 
which monks, stripped to the 
waist, would draw jugs of raid 


water to wash soap from their 
bodies. The only sound was that 
of water splashing on the hard 
floor. 

Immobile, in a comer, crouch- 
ing silhouettes waited patiently 
for their beads to be shaved by . 
an older monk armed with soap 
and okMashioned safety razor. 

At meal-times a single line of. 
monks would form outside the 
entrance of the dining haft. Tbe 
line moved slowly as the monks 
were each served a large lump of 
rice in the black lacquered bowls 
they carry. 

With my newly acquired per- 
spicacity I noticed there were 
also women on retreat (as 
opposed to nuns who. having 
shaved beads, did not look so dif- 
ferent from monks}. 

They shared the same sched- 
ule. but the code of silence was 
even more rigorously observed 
between the sexes. We ate in the 
dining hall and they always 
entered silently after the men. 

The women’s slow, cultivated 
grace was sometimes comple- 
mented by real beauty. One 
caught my eye; it was a treat to 
watch her slow entry {still unable 
to musts' good concentration in 
tbe meditation hall. I saw little 
point in faking it while eating). 

IF I had quickly readied the 
conclusion that the monastery 
was not the exclusive refuge of 
saints, the abbot had also come 
to a conclusion of his own 
because he soon called me for an 
Interview. 

“Before you try any more medi- 
tation read tins,” he said. 

The book was entitled Vapos- 
sana Meditation. It was Intended 
to guide the meditator t hrough a 
path leading to the cessation of 
suffering. X read it with sincere 
interest but only superficially 
and made a mental note to re- 
read it critically. Before that the 
abbot wanted to see me again. 

“Well? Did you read the book I 
gave you?” 

“Yes. Sayadaw." 

“Then you know what to do 
now." 

"I have read the book and, 


while I found in it nothing to 
disagree with, there are other 
thing s I am not -sure X under- 
stand. Maybe It is my western 
perspective that is a problem. 1 * 

Pause. Hie frowned. Startled. 

“1 don't follow," he said. 

Tor example] the book starts 
by stating that everybody aspires 
to happiness and then it leads OH 
to describe the path leading to 
the cessation of suffering. With 
respect, Sayadaw, cessation of Ji*- 

suffering doesn’t necessarily ** 

mean happiness." 

Your move, master, I thought 

'Silence. 

'“Of course, I know what you 
ipwan, but there is little point in 
discussing it If I tell you, for 
example, that ice-cream is good, 
it won’t really mean anything 
until you have tasted it yourself. 

Thai you'll know it’s true. It is 
the same with meditation; try It 
then you'll experience beyond 
words the illumination it will 
provide yon." 

■ I conceded, and left the room. 

About that time. I concluded 
that dinging to my western logi- 
cal and cynical approach was pre- 
venting me from maki n g further 
progress. I decided to give the 
remaining days concentrated 
effort or to leave. 

- When I did leave, it was with 
many questions unanswered and 
with meditation still largely 
unmastered. 

I draw no conclusion. What 1 
took initially 1 to be a personal 
odyssey of discovery turned out 
to be a short strofl along a path 
well travelled by many. There, in 
ancfent t exts , was a map detail- 
ing clearly and precisely all my 
difficulties and few victories. 

"Maybe if the map is so accu- 
rate," was my parting thought, “I 
should consult it again, at some 
point to plan a trip further along 
the path.” 

I was about to settle for tills 
comfortable conclusion when one 
firm perception finally dawned; 
words are . no substitute for gt 
action. After aft. even the best of r 
maps can do no more than point 
the way. 


Dispatches 

The scams beneath the skin 

If you are burgled in Luanda, always check the policeman’s shoes. Nicholas Shaxson reports 


I n Luanda, it is essential not 
to show fear when the traffic 
police stop you. If they 
notice your hands trem- 
bling. they will be emboldened to 
hatch up the most fantastic 
attempts at intimidation and 
extortion. 

Your car is the wrong colour, I 
was once told by a scowling 
armed man in uniform wearing 
mirror sunglasses. And as a for- 
eigner you may not drive with 
Angolans in the car after 6pm. 

By then I had learned to argue 
and smile at the same time, and 
after some verbal jousting the 
policeman was smiling, too. and 
wanted to know if women in 
Europe were as beautiful os in 
Luanda. 

Angola's capital is a filthy, 
sweaty, multicoloured circus 
whose actors jostle to pull off the 
csqticma - the scheme or scam - 
in a desperate struggle to find 
money. Traffic police feed their 
families not so much from their 
salaries, but from what they can 
wheedle from hapless motorists. 

The concept of doing a day’s 
work and getting paid for it is a 
bit alien bore, one Angolan said. 
“You have to use tricks to earn 
your money, if you are luck} 1 you 


can get rich fast" he explained. 

A British businessman living 
in Luanda found one morning 
that the windscreen of his 
four-wheel drive vehicle bad dis- 
appeared. The next afternoon his 
neighbour stopped him and 
offered help. 

"You are in luck." the man 
said. "In my sitting room, I have 
a windscreen that I know will fit 
your car. It is yours for $100." 

Despite the money coming 
from 7S0XW0 barrels of oil exports 
a day, few things work properly. 
The phones are unpredictable 
and electricity is erratic. A hotel 
room with a smelly lavatory and 
a huge, full bucket for when the 
water runs out will cost SO a 
night. “The only way to live here 
is to enjoy it as a comedy. Other- 
wise you will lose your mind," a 
foreign visitor said. 

On the surface Luanda has 
changed since a 1994 peace agree- 
ment was signed with the former 
rebel National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola 
tUnitai. 

Shops selling golf clubs and 
fine art are now open and their 
prices testify to the scale of the 
wealth held by the city's flam- 
boyant elite. A discotheque can 


charge $50 for entry and $8 for a 
beer and still be full every night 
This is, after all. one of the 
world's most expensive cities. 

But the apparent improvement 
is an illusion. As living costs 
soar, the majority of people live 
in poverty which Is as bad as 
ever, and there is still fear of a 
new war with Unita in the coun- 
tryside. While such an event is 

'The concept 
of doing a 
day’s work 
and getting 
paid for it is a 
bit alien here’ 

unlikely to spill into Luanda, it 
could make the poverty even 
worse. 

Apart from the beer factories, a 
cement plant and the oil refinery, 
productive Industry is almost 
dead. Nearly everything you buy 
is imported, from German chick- 
ens and South African apples In 
the great, seething Roque San- 
teiro market, to $300 shoes In 


fashionable shops. More than two 
decades of civil war. a corrupt 
government and lin gering traces 
of Marxist central planning have 
conspired to grind once-thriving 
industries into the ground. 

What does work in Luanda, 
such as the security business, is 
owned by powerful people who 
allow management companies to 
squeeze oat sometimes fabulous 
returns, but take a huge personal 
cot of the profits. 

One of Angola's few buoyant 
industries is in Roque Santeird 
market, aptly named after a flam- 
boyant and tragic Brazilian soap 
opera. 

Walk downhill almost to the 
edge of the market and there, 
amid hot reeking mounds of 
detritus and the sounds of Congo- 
lese music, is the Casa de Porno 
grafla. 

Women working here hiss and 
beckon as you pass, and offer a 
personal service on a stained, 
sweaty blanket for Just $2.50, 
roughly the price of three apples. 
Theirs is a desperation shared by 
most of the capital's 3m citizens. 

But occasionally, resilience and 
a generosity' break through the 
despair. A taxi driver, realising 
he is not going where you wanted 


him to, win go out or his way and 
then refuse payment A stranger, 
on being asked for directions, 
will not just point but will escort 
you to your destination, seeking 
only a handshake in return. 

■ On tbe Mha. a narrow spit of 
land separated from the main- 
land by a short bridge ova; the 
sea, a ragged refugee will guard 
your car for crranTI rhangp white 
you pay $15 in a bar for a ham 
sandwich with Coca-Cola. 

At the French chib on the Dha, 
former mercenaries from tbe 
South African company Execu- 
tive Outcomes, who supported 
the Angolan army in battles with 
Unita before the peace agree- 
ment, now sport titles such as 
“security consultant". 

They rub shoulders with other 
assorted muscles-for-hire, oil 
company officials, aid workers 
and diamond prospectors. The 
talk is of malaria, police- 
men. the telephones, robberyand 
scams. 

A Belgian citizen who had 
lived in Luanda for yeans had his 
house burgled. “I went to the 
police station to complain." he' 
explained. “And the officer 
behind tbe desk was wearing my 
shoes." • ’ 


Microflight 98 / Rory Jeffes 

A mixture of monsoon 
and the military 


Ray Jeffes and Storm Smith are 
flying two microKght a ir c r a f t 
from India to the-VK in afiadt- 
raising prefect sponsored by the 
FaKoxialTimes. 

rTTlhis is an adventure in 

I which every day fs 
becoming more extraordi- 
nary than the lest. Perbapsmy 
most memorable; flight took 
place last Saturday from 'the 
small Gujarati military base of 
Bhttf on the western shoulder of 

■ India, across the, border' With . 
Pakistan to KarachL 

13m. Indian monsoon &in fall 
swing from the west, bringing 
the dbud base do w n v irtua lly to 
ground- level and driving doud- 
bmsts of rain that reduce vM- 
bffity to less than ikml ' 

' After several boars, ofbOreau- 

■ era tic ' meanderingsl we were' 
allowed to take off tar Karachi 
at ilam. instead q£ 7am as 
scheduled. Our mtaiMEKhts had 

. beat parked between- two' M1G- 
' 21s for tbe night and the station 
commander offered to escort tts 
to the border In one, wtdeh we 
jxjfitely deefined. . - ' 

To lessen the risks.'ot befog 
shot down, we went to exteabr- 
'dinairy fer^ths. to 1st everyone. 


. know we woe coming. Phone 
caffs, foxes, e-maflsand telexes 
were flying backwards and for-- 
wards but, as one helpful irwUam 
customs officer pointed nut, tt 
only takra man with a 
rifle... 

-Our plan - was to fly high 
enough to make ourselves diffi- 
cult targets.- but the monsoon 
made thfis impossible. We- 
passed over huge' earthworks 
that are being built as defences 
against invasiaryasweil as mil- 
itary encampments and com- 
mand posts. 

Twenty mjto scrtdh of Kara- 
chi the temperatareshot up, the 
cloud disappeared and the 
ground' was Jittered with email 
fishing vOlagBS. The sceiit'af toe 
daily catch readbed us as. we 
climbed gratefully - to 4,000ft. 
Thirty miniites later; we bad 
landed at Karachi International 
airport, holding rip wane rather 
disgruntled jumbo jets, as we 
bur hied- .down -the f in al 
---approach at SOraptL We- “had 
arrived fiftacti-r 
; We. now face the' arid, euil- 
droo of the Afiddfe East to our 
quest to: arrive at the Fambor- 
.ough International. Ahshow mi 
Se^ember fi. ' ' '* •> ' • 
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T his will never 
do": thus, notori- 
ously, Francis 
Jeffrey began bis 
review of "The 
Excursion". Dr Johnson 
famously quipped. "Nothing 
odd lasts. Look at Tristram 
Shandy . " Sterne's novel is 
Still cited and celebrated, but 
Wordsworth's long poem, 
“the great Armful of Poetry” 
as Charles Lamb Miiod it, 
ba$ languished on the 
library shelf and isn’t seen 
out much, even though Jef- 
frey has become a by-word 
for critical bigotry. 

Les Murray's long verse 
navel, Fredy Neptune* is all 
over the place. This consid- 
ered colloquialism is not 
entirely negative in Its con- 
notations and might conceiv- 
ably be accepted by the poet 
himself. Not only because, 
on the very first page, the 
narrative shifts from the 

Austr alian outback - irrefut- 
ably set down in a brilliantly 
downright opening, "That 
was sausage day I on oitr 
farm outside Dungog" - to 
Valparaiso to Singapore to 
Messina. 

Thereafter, the hero's pica- 
resque travels take him to 
Turkey. Berlin, Holland, Rio. 
Buenos Aires, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Australia, Los Angeles, 
New York, Friedri chsh afen , 
the USSR. Shanghai, Manila. 
Japanese New Guinea and 
back to Sydney - in roughly 
that order. In the course of 
these travels and travails. 
Fredy (Frederick Boettcher, 
an Australian of German 
extraction) works as a mer- 
chant seaman, as a hand on 
a dredger, in a circus, in the 
movies, as a Zeppelin opera- 
tive and as a black- 
marketeer. At intervals, he 


Sprawled all over the place 

This picaresque odyssey of a moral simpleton could benefit from quality control, writes CraigRidne 


also lives off the land and is 
a hobo in the US. 

Without much of interest 
rubbing off, he rubs against 
several 20th-century icons: 
TJ3. Lawrence, Chaim Weiz- 
mann. Chaplin, Rasputin's 
daughter. Johnny Weis- 
muller, Ross “Fatty" 
Arbuckie, Marlene Dietrich 
and Hitler. Don't blink. He 
witnesses the stock market 
crash, Nazi book burning, 
early Hollywood. Zeppelin 
flights, NKVD atrocities, the 
Japanese invasion of Shang- 
hai and, even more dis- 
tantly, newsreels of the atom 
bomb and the bulldozers at 
Befaen. 

If these events and 
encounters tend to be hur- 
ried, fast-forwarded rather 
than freeze-framed, headlong 
rather than honed, at least 
something happens. Which 
is more than you can say for 
Derek Walcott's Omeros, an 
epic of stasis which secured 
the Nobel Prize. Omeros is 
coma, not Homer. Landscape 
and Homeric shadowplay 
supplant psychology, action 
and interest. By contrast, 
Fredy Neptune is a busy tale 
of fist-fights and rescues. 
Every two or three pages, 
Fredy settles some villain’s 
hash. Eventful. International 
in its scope and theme, 
Fredy Neptune also answers 
to more worldly consider- 
ations. Its author is aware 
that the Nobel can only be 
procured by something sub- 
stantial enough to tip the 


Where 
egos call 
the shots 

Alice Rawsthom on the terrific 
tale of film-making during 
the 1960s-70s 

W hen a young after two pictures, 1967' 
Hollywood pro- Bonnie and Clyde and 1969' 
ducer asked to Easy Rider, showed how oi 
meet the direc- of touch the old guard ha 


W hen a young 
Hollywood pro- 
ducer asked to 
meet the direc- 
tor of Double Trouble, the 
1967 Elvis Presley film, he 
was astonished to see the 
septugenarian Norman Tau- 
rog dodder out of a chauf- 
feur-driven Chevrolet com- 
plaining that he was no 

EASY RIDERS, 
RAGING BULLS: HOW 
THE SEX-DR UGS- 
AND-ROCK’N’ROLL 
GENERATION SAVED 
HOLLYWOOD 
by Peter Biskind 

Simon & Schuster S25. 

506 pages 

longer allowed to drive 
because or his eyesight. 

The Beatles. Rolling 
Stones and Jimi Hendrix had 
stormed the pop charts, 
while Andy Warhol and 
David Hockney had con- 
quered the art world. Yet 
Hollywood was still ruled by 
the veteran producers who 
had controlled the studios 
since the second world war. 

These veterans were not 
only out of touch with the 
burgeoning lattvlWQs youth 
market, but still ascribed to 
Irving Thalbcrg's theory that 
the single most important 
person in the movie-making 
process was the "creative 
producer", who called the 
shots and treated the direc- 
tor like a hired hands. 

Peter Siskind’s Easy Rid- 
ers. Raging Bulls tells the 
story, as its sub-title aptly 
puts it. of Hate The Sex- 
Drugs- And-Roek'n 'Roll Gen- 
eration Saved Hollyicood, 


scales. As verse, it is, how- 
ever, astonishingly Incompe- 
tent in its conduct of the 
line. One example, from hun- 
dreds: "but I got him a start 
out of my duffel bag, and 
peeled my / faul-wather jer- 
sey off ...” Which is like 
hyphenating the word 
“hyphen” hyp-hen. Structur- 
ally, it is without farm, too. 
It is. In fact, all over the 
place. 

Or is this merely “The 

Metaphors 
arrive 
carrying 
instructions 
for 

assembly 

Quality of Sprawl" that Mur- 
ray Joyfully embraces in his 
1993 poem? That is, an aes- 
thetic which prizes fecund 
invention over frigid perfec- 
tionism, the relaxed over the 
finicky. The quality of 
sprawl prefers creativity to 
culture. It is generous. It 
won't take crap from any- 
one. It is Aust ralian and 
couldn’t give a XXXX for 
rales. It is also extremely 
personal to Les Murray, 
whose size is alluded to on 
the covers of Fredy Neptune 
and his new Collected Poems 
- depicting a Zeppelin and a 
woman cuddling up to an 


elephant Object to sprawl 
and become a bureaucrat 
And It is true that many of 
the many enjoyable things 
here are contingent on Mur- 
ray's aesthetic of- sprawl. 
They just get included in: “a 1 
tall woman shmg cold tea out 
off the verandah I like crack- 
ing a long gold whip . " A 
woman being wooed sits, 
mesmerlcaHy. “on the grass 
with her toes in their stocking 
webs”. There are “cannons 
like enormous kangaroos”. A 
prostitute tempts; "Ante out 

that brawn parcel and part 
my toet hats, eh?” Sprawl 
isn’t prissy. In Shanghai, we 
learn about human fertiliser 
“You see man with bamboo 
staff? Imperial official from 
old limes: / fte dtps and 
judges, you see? Speed of 
material flowing doom staff. / 
It tells him quality, whether 
is water added." Sprawl 
tnrludog even dip-shit 
It is also determinedly col- 
loquial Consider the word 
"about”: "of course. Td know 
all this, as a Reuters man. 
And about / the big push that 
was about to happen (what 
was he talking about?)" Only 
a writer confident of his 
tonal register could float 
that deliberate triple repeti- 
tion. On the other hand, the 
aesthetic of sprawl can lead 
into, well, sprawl, arfaythml- 
cal sprawl: "what my hiders 
in Berlinltold me, how the 
Communists weren't allowed 
to help other Left par - 
ties I against Hitler made me 




WM 


after two pictures, 1967’s 
Bonnie and Clyde and 1969's 
Easy Rider, showed how out 
of touch the old guard had 
become, and how lucrative 
the youth market could be. 

Hollywood entered a new 
era when Thalbcrg's ageing 
heirs were swept aside by 
idealistic auteur directors - 
such as Martin Scorcese, 
Francis Ford Coppola. Peter 
Bogdanovich, Robert Alt- 
man, Hal Ashby and William 
Friedkin. They dominated 
the film industry throughout 
the 1970s. until they fell prey 
to their own demons of sex- 
ual excess, substance abuse 
and old-fashioned egomania. 
It is a terrific tale, and Bis- 
kind. who has written on 
Dim everywhere from the 
New York Times and Rolling 
Stone to Vanity Fair, tells it 
brilliantly. 

He sets the tone with his 
description of the m a kin g of 
Bonnie and Clyde at a 
remote Texas location cho- 
sen by Warren Beatty, in his 
dual role as producer and 
star, because of its distance 
from Warner Bros’ head- 
quarters at Burbank. 

Beatty divided his time 
between wrangling with the 
director, Arthur Penn, and 
frolicking in his trailer with 
one of the scores of girls who 
"clambered in and out at all 
hours of the day and night". 
After the shoot, he and Penn 
showed their nearly-finished 
film to Jack Warner, the 
notoriously grouchy movie 
mogul "If I have to go to pee 
the picture stinks,” he 
barked beforehand. After 
excusing himself three times 
during the screening. Mr 
Warner dismissed their 
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efforts as "a three-piss pic- 
ture”. 

During its first VS run in 
1967, Bonnie and Clyde ful- 
flled Jack Warner’s worst 
fears by grossing $2£m. But 
when it was re-run the fol- 
lowing year, after attaining 
cult status in Europe and 
landing on the cover of Time 
magazine, it took $l6.Sm, 
becoming one of the 20 high, 
est grossing films ever. 

Biskind describes bow 
other post-hippy pictures 
such as Easy Rider and The 


ask- [a question!” This isn't 
even, good prose. It’s hardy: 
articulate speech. It' means: 
people who bid him inBerbn 
said that communists, were 
forbidden to assist other rad- 
ical parties against Hitler 
and this made him ask why. 
Answer because crisis pre- 
cipitates revolution . Worse is 
better. 

Sprawl is also. responsible 
for Murray's way with meta- 
phor. “Late Snow in Edin- 

FREDY NEPTUNE 
by Les Murray 

Cairanet £ 18.95, 255 pages 

burgh" shows the elegant 
economy of which metaphor 
is capable: “ soaped cars, and 
cars still sharing'’ gives us 
snow as early morning ablu- 
tions, leaving us to work out 
the windscreen wiper. In' 
Fredy Neptune, metaphors 
arrive carrying instructions 
for their assembly. Even the 
best lack all conviction. 
Never explain, never apolo- 
gise? A TTinn h ang s himself: 
*7 kept thinking of poor 
Bulba Domeyko, his thin 
blond fuar / over a monstrous 
Hack boxing glove and Ms 
tongue far the thumb. " Police 
quell a riot like a combine 
harvester "the upswing of 
butts like the screw-boom j of 
a harvester made of sheriffs, 
in their suntans and level- 
brimmed hats. J mowing the 
lasers. " A metaphor all fidget 
and afterthought 


One triumph- of sprawl Is 
Ran*; a German idtoL saved 
from castration by the hero. 
Murray has am autistic; son 
and this may account far the 
tender particularities’ of 
inappropriateness when, the 
narrative tightens its torque. 
In danger, Hans can be dis- 
tracted; -Ick seh mir dal 
Baby weenen an. I'm watch- 
ing the baby cry. "Out of con- 
text the words in -them- 
selves are nothing; Their 
force is dramatic. Sneaking 
out of RQgen harbour and 

Nazf control. Hans escapes 
the story’s single-minded- 
ness because sprawl is a psy- 
chological given for htm. His 
thoughts are- all over the 
place: "All the little lights, 
said Hems. “ Twice we" learn 
that the boy is sensitive to 
the strong feelings of others. 
Once might, have been bet- 
ter. But sprawl says other- 
wise. Sprawl can’t count, 
wont count . 

It is toe opposite of calcu- 
lation, selection and exclu- 
sion. Hans -exemplifies the 
ethics of sprawl. Nazi 
genetic theory proposes cas- 
tration. Sprawl, though, has 
room for the odd, the bizarre 
- and the overweight This 
Is the central theme: Fredy 
witnesses the burning of 
Armenian women by Turks 
and loses all sensation in his 
body - which becomes a 
Nothing. Since he feels no 
pain, the narrative grants 
hhn inexplicably, an excess 
of strength. At first this con- 


dition is described as lep- 
rosy. This is -seriously mis- 
leading because-leyrous. loss 
of sensation doesn’t entail 
an increase of strength! It 
commonly entails -’endan- 
gered estrentitfes - which 
can be radically damaged 
without their owner n oti cing 
until too late. Murray evi- 
dently and . erroneously 
believes that leprosy rots 
limbs - but perhaps tins- Is 
poetic licence, the physics of 

Sprawl has ' 
room for the 
odd, the. . : 
bizarre 
and the 
overweight 

sprawl Though Fredy’s con- 
dition is ameliorated myste- 
riously at various points. It 
isn’t cured, until the final 
two pages: ftns&flpb returns 
when Fredy .forgives the 
Aborigines, then the Jews, 
then all- women.' - 
Clear? Of course hot Let 
me explain since, the exposi- 
tion in the te^t is inade- 
quate. Fredy finally realises 
that, exemplary though his 
conduct is throughout the 
p n »r n [ ho shares general 
guilt Atrocities are commit- 
ted by all nations. lt isn't a 
case of them. It’s a case of 
us. The final step is the 


move from us to -L Inside 
eachfpfus, there fa a Nazi - 
electing, ^hoosin& rejecting • 
faatitig whatever is dif- 
ferent Thus, though Fredy 
appears guiltless, he has to 
acknowledge his gufit, which 
is part of hfa humanity. An 
ex-communist explains to 
Fredy that Nazfsm^speaks to 
the. bleak facts of llfa^aocu-' 
ra Marx and aid 
Jesds osid the rest, youYe 
always paddling l.dgainst the 
natural flow of blood and 
s “Nature, 7 ’ this Nazi.' 
convert assures us. “is a 
ItezL *;. Contemplating the 
cantmy’s atrocities, Fredy fa 
forced J to concur: "IfBus- 
' starts could do it, my own 
folk could." Ws body choose s 

numbness- rather than 
acknowledge, its shameful' 
kinship with humanity. It 
isn’t simple trauma . or 
repression. It is- morality: 
incarnate. We use humanity 
to imply concern and tender- 
ness. JPredy Neptune argues 
that this is sentimental - 
that humanity includes 
intrinsic, in evita ble evfl, too. 
It might beWEQiam Golding. . 
It is a tonic, bracing conclu- 
sion or would be, were it 
clearer - but it is under- 
mined throughout by Fre- 
dy’s consistently shining 
behaviour. He may finally 
accept guilt, but we. know 
there is no case , to answer. 
He is a moral simpleton, 
invariably on the right side, 
so the narrative fa bled of • 
interest, complication and 
credibility. The cartoon 
action and the many plot 
improbabilities don't help 
either and one 1s left- won- 
dering if the quality of 
sprawl doesn’t, after, all, 
need quality control Other- 
wise, it's all over the place. 
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Last Picture Show attained 
s imilar success, and bow toe 
old Warner regime was 
replaced by hip 30 -some- 
things such as John Calley, 
now head of Sony Pictures, 
wbo organised lunchtime 
screenings of Fellini and 
Kurosawa classics. On the 
eve of the 1970 Oscar cere- 
mony, a drunken D ennis 
Hopper accosted toe elderly 
director, George Cukor, and 
screamed: “We're gonna take 
over. You’re finished.” 

The book is filled witb 


such poignant and pica- 
resque anecdotes which Bis- 
kind relates with an appar- 
ent disregard far accuracy. 
When in doubt he adds 
bracketed disclaimers such 
as “David Geffen says this 
never happened” or “When 
asked about her urinary hab- 
its, (Faye Dunaway) said she 
has *no recollection’ of such 
behaviour”. The alleged 
behaviour was peeing in lit- 
ter bins rather than walking 
to her trailer. 

His stories are equally col- 


ourful when illustrating the 
decline of the 1970s stars. 
One problem was cocaine, 
which became as common in 
late-i970s Hollywood as dope 
had been a decade earlier. 
Another was the apparent 
inability of the former ado- 
lescent nerd directors to 
withstand the advances of 
starlets who flung them- 
selves at them. A third flaw 
was what Biskind dubs 
“genre destructivism’’, or toe 
tendency of the talented 
directors who had made 


their names on taut, low 
budget pictures to let their 
egos ran riot on bloated 
epics such as Coppola’s 
Apocalypse Now or Scor- 
cese’s New York. New York 
By the early 1980s, toe Cal- 
ley school of -empatbetic 
executives was busted by 
marketing-savvy suits, such 
as Disney's Michael Eisner, 
who were more interested in 
poring over test screening 
reports from the sunnier 
new star directors, such as 
Steven. Spielberg, than in 


T he protagonist and 
narrator of Irvine 
Welsh's third novel 
is Bruce Robertson, 
who fulfils both 
requirements oF the navel’s 
punning title - not only is 
he J Detective Sergeant in 
the Serious Crimes squad of 
Lothian Police, he is also an 
unsurpassable vile human 
bcini!. 

No doubts about it, 
Robertson fa the nastiest 
character in contemporary 
fiction - a bigoted, indolent, 
unwashed, selfish. 
rnantpul.it i vc. hjpocritical. 
foul-mouthed, violent, stupid 
swine. Lest there linger any 
doubt about Robertson's 
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Fiction/Hany Ritchie 

Triumphant impersonation of a vile 


abject villainy. Welsh 
confirms the sheer 
ghastliness of his narrator 
by making him a fan of 
hcavy-metat bands like Deep 
Purple, and of Hearts - both 
sure signs of evil to a writer 
known for his love of house 
music and Hibs. 

DS Robertson is supposed 
to be investigating the 
brutal murder of a young 
black man. but the only 
clues he is bothered about 
are the ones in his quick 
crossword in The Sun. After 
alL Robertson has other 
things on his mind - he fa 
looking forward to his 
annual trip to sample the 
prostitutes and drugs of 
Amsterdam, be is trying to 
use his Masonic connections 
to gain a massively 
undeserved promotion, and 


his wife and daughter have 
left him. after wbat one can 
only assume was some 
unforglveable incident of 
abuse- 

The upheaval in his 
domestic life may partly 
explain why Robertson fa in 
less than mint condition - 
his clothes stink, his genitals 
are revolting- and he fa 
rapidly losing weight, 
despite hfa addiction to 
baron rolls, vanilla slices 
and canteen muck, because 
he has managed to acquire, 
from a partially re-heated 
gala pie, the first of a couple 
of tapeworms. 

While Robertson barges 
round Edinburgh, stitching 
up hfa mates, stealing from 
the elderly, blackmailing 
young girls to have sex with 
him, and consuming a 


fearsome quantity or drink, 
drugs and bacon rolls, the 
creatures in his colon grow 
and grow. This being an 
Irvine Welsh novel, the 
creatures not only think and 
talk and rebel against their 

FILTH r_ 
by Irvine Welsh 

Cape £15 09. 393 pages 

ghastly host, they do so 
typographically, so that 
Robertson's incessantly 
foul-mouthed monologue fa 
often hidden beneath 
another monologue encased 
within text shaped like a 
warm. 

The typographical 
tapeworms don’t quite work, 
and Td also quibble about 
the way Welsh supplies the 


reasons far Robertson’s 
nastiness by having him 
recall a couple of hellish 
Incidents from his childhood. 
However, Filth also contains 
a real triumph in toe 
sustained impersonation of a 
vile and extremely troubled 
brute who, contrary to his 
own crazily self-aggrandising 
assessment, fa dearly in the 
worst sort of trouble. Crucial 
to this impersonation are 
Robertson's swearing (the 
foul language of a foul mind 
- and nobody writes in foul 
language with toe conviction 
and p anache of Irvine ' 
Welsh), his authentic use of 
Edinburgh's rhyming slang 
(which will come as an 
unpleasant surprise to Dame 
Judi Dench and Matt Goss) 
and his litany of 
meaningless or unwittingly 


ironic catctaphrases - “my 
sweet sweet friend”, “I kid 
you not?T and Robertson’s 
favourite, which he says so 
often that it acquires a 
chilling power, “toe same 
rules apply". ; 

Irvine Welsh has been 
lionised, and rightly so. for. . 
hfa uncompr omi sing stories 
of life on Edinburgh’s mean 
streets, and for bis penchant 
for telling tales that function 
like toe sickest Jokes. 
However, bis very best 
writing stems from his 
ability to corns up with new 
and simple ideas and cany 
them through to their logical 
conclusion - as in his short 
story “The'Rose'well 
Incident”, where aliens from 
another galaxy learn about 
homo sapiens from the thug 
they have abducted, so that 


they talk in broad Leith 
dialect, plan to be top crew 
on Planet Earth and 
chainsmoke Embassy RegaL 
Like that story, which was 
presumably inspired by the 
similarity in names between 
Rosewell £n Edinburgh and 




pandering to toe demands of 
egoistical auteurs. 

Biskind ends his book by 
painting a plaintive picture 
of Coppola posing for tourist 
photographs at hfa vineyard, 
and of Hal Ashby hauling 
himself out of drugs rehab 
only to die of cancer.. 
Ashby’s memorial service 
was sparsely attended, 
largely because so many for- 
mer “friends” of the once- 
feted Being There and Har- 
old & Maude director were 
skiing in Aspen. 


toe Ufologists’ mecca of 
Roswell in Nevada, Filth 
starts with a simple idea, 
behind a simple pun - a . 
nasty policeman - and takes 
it as far as it can go. 

The result is not flawless 
- and it will go down- hke one 
of Bruce Robertson's Ineptly 
re-heated gala pies with • 
poheeznen and Masons, bid: 
FtUh provides yet more 
evidence that Irvine Welsh fa 
a uniquely exciting and 
gifted writer. 
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M arshal de Lucca 
of the Italian 
carahlKserf 
rises one 
autumn dawn after caroos- 
mg with Mends in thetr cot- 
tage by the beach at Paes- 
tmn, 

“Despite the brilliance of 
the morning, his eye was 
cangfat by what seemed a 
low sash of mist ex tending 
from one end of the horizon 
to the other. 

“For the time of year the 
mist was exceptionally 
dense, giving an impression 
almost of solidity, and 
studying it more intently it 
seemed that indistinct 
objects were forming in it 
Within minutes these vague 
shapes took on edge and 
solidity, until they became 
identifiable as ships . . . 

“Presently, lights twin- 
kled among this grey confu- 
sion. This de Lucca inter- 
preted as naval gunfire, and 


- AthAM in the flesh,” Lewis, 
k jim'cieaxly smitten, and so, 
perhaps, was. the strangdy- 

■ :%raan»& ElesoT. -Later, a 

■ - - ■ ' ■ ■ ■■» -*■ * 


Christian Tyier admires the recollections ofa traveller and master story-teller 


turning his attention as if 
by instinct to the profile of 
mountains over the beach, 
he saw a house plucked 
from a distent village like a 
tooth from an old jaw. 

“He went back and awak- 
ened his friends. ‘I think 
we're being invaded,' he told 
them." 

It is always a pleasure to 
quote Norman Lewis. But I 
quote this passage from his 
latest collection of pieces 
because it illustrates at one 
blow at least three of the 
writer's great qualities. 

First, humility. A British 

Army intelligence officer at 
the time, Norman Lewis was 
on board one of those ships 
bringing the US fifth Army 


to the 'shores of Italy in 
1943. With typical self-ef- 
facement. however, he 
records the scene as nar- 
rated to him later by some- 
one who had a far more dra- 
matic view of it he did. 

Then, even in truncation, 
the passage demonstrates 
the author's sense of tuning: 
a perfectly-paced literary 
crescendo. Finally, the 
image, of the house pinched 
like a tooth from a jaw is a 
vintage example of what 
Lewis once called (in an 
interview with this paper) 
his lifelong pursuit of 
“revealing little descrip- 
tions". 

The story, “A Mess of a 
Battle”, describes the chaos 


of the US landing under 80s).' Most of the other 
General Mark Clark, when pieces are animated by two 
typewriters were pot ashore broad themes: war, crime 
before tanks. A belated pre- and blood, on the one hand; 
lode to one of Lewis’s best- on the other, regret for tee 

loss of a simplcr world in 

THE HAPPY which people lived (as he 

ANT-HEAP has pul it) with bravery, 

by Noraan Urns ~ 

Cape £14.99. 196 pages can locate his encounters 
. with tee Mafia and their 

known books, Naples ‘44, it pursuers; .with a strangely 
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ANT-HEAP 
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was written only last year 
when the author was rising 
90. 

The collection opens with 
a reverie. “God Bless the 
Squire”, on Lewis's own 
childhood in Essex (to which 
he returned, though travel- 
ling the world well into his 


Film-maker who saw 
the angel in man 

Richard Skinner on the short but influential career of Jean Vigo 

W henever he Is in Lon- gave them a sum of money which ciers, who haled it. claiming it was 
don and takes a tan. enabled Vigo to buy a second-hand film non-commercial. They insisted on a 
the film-maker Ber- camera. With iL he made his short radical re-cut and added a sentimental 
nardo Bertolucci films - a satirical documentary on ballad that was popular at the time, 
insists on travelling Nice's bourgeoisie, a poetic film about Vigo was exhausted - the exertions of 


W henever he is in Lon- 
don and takes a taxi, 
the film-maker Ber- 
nardo Bertolucci 
insists on travelling 
via Vigo Street, regardless if it’s on the 
way. He says he knows that the street 
probably wasn't named after Jean 
Vigo, but that's not the point Such is 
the devotion with which this French 
film-maker is remembered. 

His reputation is made an the more 
remarkable with the knowledge that in 
his brief life, be produced only three 
short films and one feature before he 
died at the age of 29. With the news of 
a filmed biography on the way and a 
reissue of P.E. Salles Gomes' 1957 biog- 
raphy Vigo's work has been given a 
new lease of life. 

Vigo was born in a Parisian garret 
full of cats in April 1905. His father. 
Eugene Bona venture Vigo, was better 
known as Miguel Almereyda. a militant 
anarchist who spent his life organising 
political rallies and editing magazines 
and newspapers. Almereyda was 
imprisoned several times for his politi- 
cal beliefs and. during one of these 
spells in prison, he was found dead in 
his cell. 

An official statement claimed that 
Almereyda bad hanged himself with 
his shoelaces, but the details are 
murky and the suspicion of murder is 
strong. Jean was 12 years old. Much 
later. Vigo cruelly discovered that the 
shoelaces he had bought for his father 
that morning were the ones used to kill 
him. 

Vigo's mother was too unwell to look 
after him and so he grew up with rela- 
tives in the south, where he attended 
local boarding schools under the pseud- 
onym Jean Salles. While at the Sor- 
bonne, the tuberculosis that was even 
(rally to kill him forced Vigo to spend 
some months at the Font-Romeu sana- 
torium. where he met Elisabeth Lazin- 
skn, or Lydou. When each was well 
enough, they settled in Nice and mar- 
ried in 1929. 

As a wedding present. Lydou's father 


gave them a sum of money which 
enabled Vigo to buy a second-hand film 
camera. With it. he made his short 
films - a satirical documentary on 
Nice's bourgeoisie, a poetic film about 
France's champion swimmer and the 
subversive, free-wheeling Zero de Con- 
duilc. which drew heavily on Vigo’s 
years at boarding school. 

All were learning exercises and 
Vigo's influences were apparent. He 
was a great admirer of Ren§ Clair, von 
Stroheim and Soviet Kino-Eye tech- 
niques. and this led reviewers to cat- 
egorise Vigo primarily as an 
avant-garde auteur. Vigo himself knew 

JEAN VIGO 
by P.E. Salles Gomes 

Fufvr £12.99. 256 pages 

of this formalism, but was no pedant. 
He stated that if a film “does not com- 
mit us as artists, it does commit us as 
men. And that's worth at least as 
much." 

He made good on his word in L'Ala- 
lante , a profoundly humane look at Us 
perils gens filmed among the dreary 
canals of northern France during the 
bitter winter of 1934. The story is sim- 
plicity itself - a young barge captain. 
Jean, marries a village girl Juliette, 
and takes her away with him to lire on 
the barge. She longs for the city and 
runs away, but they are re-united when 
she returns. 

By this time. Vigo had seen and 
championed Bunuel's Un Chien 
Andnlou and integrated into L'Amlanie 
the importance the Surrealists placed 
on the near-sacredness of everyday 
objects and mental processes. The film 
is a tale of “erotika pathemata" punc- 
tuated by a series of epiphanic 
moments. When Juliette has run away, 
Jean is so overcome by desire that he 
licks ice and swims underwater to 
“find" his love. 

But Vigo was once again ill, some- 
times directing scenes from a stretcher. 
He organised a screening for his finan- 


ciers, who haled it. claiming it was 
non-commercial. They insisted on a 
radical re-cut and added a sentimental 
ballad that was popular at the time. 
Vigo was exhausted - the exertions of 
the long shoot and the cold weather 
proved too much and he died before a 
final version of the film could be 
agreed upon. 

Salles Gomes' biography is a beauti- 
ful exploration of Vigo’s life and work, 
marred only by the occasional lapse 
into dryness of time. It includes a com- 
prehensive account of bis father's com- 
plex life, so important when under- 
standing the forces that drove Vigo. By 
amassing a dossier of testimonials and 
evidence. Vigo always hoped to clear 
his father’s name, but never managed 
to. 

During his life, he placed the greatest 
emphasis on relationships - L'Atalanle 
was made and acted by his band of 
followers and friends. Many people 
attest to bis love of comedy, dressing 
up and playing pranks, but he could 
also be distant and haughty. Crucially, 
Vigo fell out with his mother and 
Salles pinpoints a pattern in Vigo’s life 
whereby he Is drawn to people and 
subjects, from which he then uncon- 
sciously withdraws. 

By the end of the book, the sense of 
lives repeating themselves is tangible. 
Like his father, Vigo displayed a 
healthy disregard for authority, but the 
price he paid was marginalisation and 
poverty. 

L'Ataiante was mutilated by its dis- 
tributor and sank without trace. A pris- 
tine print, deposited in the National 
Film Archive during the blitz, was dis- 
covered in 1989 and . the film was re-re- 
leased to universal acclaim the follow- 
ing year. 

Another of Vigo's heroes was the 
film-maker Jean Epstein, one of whose 
comments on film Vigo particularly 
loved and quoted. It could easily serve 
as an epitaph to Vigo's life and work - 
“This form of photography in depth 
sees the angel in man, as one might see 
the butterfly In a cocoon.” 


S tephen Howe's can- 
did book goes right 
to the heart of one of 
the most vexing of 
contemporary America’s 
problems; the question of 
■‘Afrocentrism" and Its legit- 
imacy as an alternative sys- 
tem or thought to the “white 
racism" which has domi- 
nated American intellectual, 
social and political life. 
Howe (who is white) quotes 
the African-American profes- 
sor. Manning M arable, who 
defines Afrocentrism as a 
system of thought which 
“looks lo a romantic, mythi- 
cal reconstruction of yester- 
day to find some understand- 
ing of the cultural basis or 
today's racial and class chal- 
lenges." Howe agrees with 
Marable that Afrocentrism is 
not only romantic and myth- 
ical, but be sees it as ulti- 
mately dangerous. 

His book is divided into 
three parts. In the first sec- 
tion Howe looks at the 
“roots* of Afrocentrism. 
rightly identifying the writ- 


Burdened by white 
men’s perceptions 


ings of the 19th-century 
writer Edwanl Wilmot Bly- 
den as being perhaps at the 
head of this tradition. In 1866 
Blyden travelled to Egypt, 
determined to see evidence 
of great black achievements. 
He was overwhelmed by a 
sense nf racial pride on first 
seeing the Pyramids: “This, 
thought 1. was the work of 

my African progenitors 

Feelings came over me far 
different from those I have 
ever felt when looking at the 
mighty works of European 
genius. 1 felt that I had a 
peculiar heritage in the 
Great Pyramid built... by 
the enterprising sons of 
Hara. from which I 
descended . . 

In the second part of his 
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book. Howe focuses largely 
upon the Senegalese scholar 
Cheikh Anta Diop (1923-86). 
identifying him as the origi- 
nator of many of the ideas 
th3t form the basis of mod- 
ern Afrocentrism. Diop 
believed that the biological 
origin of humanity took 
place in Africa, and that 
Egypt was the cradle of a 
black civilisation that was . 
appropriated by the Ancient 
Greeks. His writings and 
scholarship all speak to a 
need for those of Africa to 
see beyond the obfuscation 
created by' European racism 
and colo nialism, and reclaim 
their glorious past. 

The final part of Howe’s 
book looks at the current 
manifestations of Afrocen- 
tric thought, particularly In 
American academic life. He 
rightly castigates the 
anti-semltism of Afrocentric 
“scholars" such as Leonard 
Jeffries and Tony Martin, 
and is tough but even- 
handed in his case against 
Molefi Asante (whom Howe 
calls the “Godfather of Afro- 
centrism"). The pseudo-sci- 
entific racism, the homopho- 
bia, and the lack of any 
serious scholarship which 
underpins the work of mod- 
ern-day Afrocentrism, is laid 
bare in n devastating, and at 
times, humorous manner. 

This book performs a great 
service for all who are inter- 
est in the intellectual study 
or race and racism in the US. 
Howe builds his case upon 
facts, which most Afrocen- 
triC “scholars” seem incapa- 
ble or doing. However, what 
Howe does not do is to ask 
the pressing question which 
arises out of his book: why is 
it that so many African 
Americans, both leaders and 
followers, are prepared to 


nondescript Gestapo officer 
In post-war Austria; with 
the victimised villagers of 
Guatemala; and with a pilot 
of the. Cuban airforce - it 
consisted then of three rick- 
ety aircraft - who blew an 
American ship out of the 
water during the abortive 


Bay of Pigs Invasion in 
X96L . 

Elsewhere, his wry love 
for the human ant-heap and 
regret far ite depredations, 
is constantly on display, the 
climax ofa piece about aph- 
rodisiacs Involves a restau- 
rant-owner outside Naples 
who is found to be charging 

a huge black-market pre- 
mium . for an . especially 
potent brand of tinned meat 
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invest in such an ahlstorical 
sense of their world and 
their history? 

The first half of Adam 
Lively’s book provides some 
kind of an answer, castigat- 
ing as it does the European 
attempts to place Africa and 
people of African origin at 
the bottom of the evolution- 
ary chain. Lively traces 
what he terms “the inven- 
tion of race” in the modem 
world, and looks at racial 
theories in 16th- and 19th- 

AFROCENTRISM: 
MYTHICAL PASTS 
AND IMAGINED 
HOMES 

by Stephen Howe 

r.Tsw £22. 3 37 pages 

MASKS: BLACKNESS. 
RACE AND THE 
IMAGINATION 
by Adam Lively 

Cfuino & H'mthu £20, 295 pages 


century Britain, examining 
how they clashed with Chris- 
tianity. and Darwinism. 

The second half of the 
book turns to the US. Lively 
announces his shift of locale 
and time, by stating that in 
the earlier period ”lf the 
African answered back, the 
European didn’t hear, la 
America by contrast . . . the 
American Negro could and 
did answer back to the white 
man.” This is not strictly 
true. Olaudah Equiano's 
autobiographical narrative 
published in 1789 went into 
eight British editions, and 
was also published in Ger- 
man, Dutch and Russian. 
Equiano was but one of a 
bust of contemporary black 
writers who were undoubt- 
edly heard by Europeans. 


The American half of Live- 
ly’s book is largely composed 
of readings in 20th century 
American literature which 
support his central thesis: 
that the contemporary imag- 
ination bqa great difficulty 
coping with a blackness that 
has been so deeply demon- 
ised by theories which origi- 
nated in earlier centuries. 
However, whereas the first 
hair of his book is underpin- 
ned by solid research, the 
second half becomes more 
speculative. 

The book concludes with a 
short epilogue entitled 
"Beyond Race?” Unfortu- 
nately. here the text col- 
lapses into the infuriating - 
academic doublespeak that 
the author has so eloquently 
avoided. “The idea of pos- 
tethnicity accords with the 
modem tendency to see eth- 
nicity as performative rather 
than essentialist. Bla ckness 
becomes a cultural style, a 
sign ill er that has floated free 
af its mo oring s in pigmenta- 
tion. Stripped of any deter- 
ministic associations, its gift 
is the freedom (or, nega- 
tively, the alienation) of the 
mask”. 

Blackness is not, and 
never will be, simply “a cul- 
tural style”. Being black in 
the western world still 
means that one is burdened 
by white people's percep- 
tions of one as either an 
object of taboo or one of sen- 
timent. To scamper off Into 
an imagined past of Afrocen- 
tric “achievement” is as fool- 
ish as the attempt to con- 
struct an imagined present 
of redemptive cultural equal- 
ity based around baggy jeans 
and rap music. Lively ends 
his book with the following 
seutence: “The racial past 
cannot be erased, but it can 
be rendered impotent” Nei- 
ther L'rvely’s faith in post- 
modernism, nor the Afrocen- 
tric’s “fake” history, will 
produce any viable solution 
to a problem that will dog us 
for into the next millennium 


T here is something 
depressing about an 
extensive book on 
war practically by 
definition: page upon page 
depicting bloody events can 
hardly be otherwise. But tt is 
also depressing as a reflec- 
tion • of human nature: 
though such depictions are 
horrific, they are often also 
engrossing. The tally of bod- 
ies amassed in the events 
discussed reaches into sev- 
eral dozens of millions, 
countless people have been 
tortured, entire countries 
have been ruined and cities 
razed - yet unfortunately, tt 
all makes for an interesting 
.read. “War makes rattling 
good history”, as Thomas 
Hardy once wrote; ami this 
book undoubtedly proves his 
point. 

World Conflicts is essen- 
tially a reference book on 
war; however, It is one of 
narratives and not a mere 
compilation of facts. Divided 
into continents, and with a 
section on terrorism, it pro- 
vides summaries of all the 
wars since 1945. by country 
and region. In all, 42 specific 
conflicts are described, with 
about 20 others defined in a 
paragraph or mentioned in 
background. These are fol- 
lowed by a seemingly end- 
less stream of terrorist activ- 
ity, divided into five 
groupings of national or 
ideological affiliation. 

Each s ummar y stands on 
its own, but in his introduc- 
tion Patrick Brogan offers an 
overview of the current state 
of worid conflict, which is 
decidedly pessimistic. 
Indeed, he commences by 
stating that the “only con- 
stants in the 20th century 
have been violence, terror- 
ism and war”, and ends by 
noting that “the millennium 
will not Introduce an era of 
peace and goodwill.” 
Between these two rather 
hwTtel sentences he reflects 
upon the breakdown of civil 
society in many regions, the 
emergence of criminal rater- 
prises as serious challenges 


War 

makes 

rattling 

good 

history 

to weak governments; the 
persistence of low-intensity 
conflicts, such as Northern 
Ireland,- the prominence of 
terrorism across the globe, 
the re-emergence of national- 
ist and e thni c' "hatreds, and 
the compelling power of pov- 
erty as a cause of war. But 

WORLD CONFLICTS 
by Patrick Brogan 

Bloomsbury £25. 682 pages 


the real underlying theme of 
this essay, as also each, chap- 
ter, is the collapse of the 
Soviet empire and the end of 
the cold war. 

An the conflicts described, 
possibly barring a number in 
Latin America, actually orig- 
inated in the withdrawal of 
the colonial regimes, mostly 
after the second world war. 
However, these local or 
regional disputes were then 
intensified and complicated 
by the intervention of the US 
and the USSR, who treated 
them as pawns In their own 
vast, but inactive, confronta- 
tion. In tbs raree of ideolo- 
gies and. global strategies, 
both sides poured arms, 
advisors and money Into vol- 
atile and unstable areas and 
regimes, fuelling them still 
further. 

Conversely, however, the 
collapse of the USSR did not 
bring an end to such con- 
flicts, largely because the 
external intervention had 
merely obfuscated their real 
causes, and did little 


towards their resolution. 
More significantly, in some 
continents the decades of 
persistent confrontation had 
often been at the expense of 
any development In this 
way. many of the conflicts 
had -become entrenched, 
both politically and as a way 
of life, blocking off any other 
form of existence - and the 
retreat or the global players 
only served to exacerbate 
this situation. 

This is especially true to 
the conflicts in Africa, in 
which the cynical involve- 
ment of the cold war powers 
was surpassed only by the 
evil machinations of indige- 
nous corrupt Leaderships. 
However, whilst the powers 
disappeared in the past few 
years, many such leader- 
ships remained in place - 
and so . did the wars, how 
aided and. abetted by inde- 
pendent foreign mercenaries. 
Curiously, these organisa- 
tions are hardly mentioned, 
despite their ever increasing 
involvement in contempo- 
rary conflict. From Papua 
New-Giiineato Sierra Leone, 
from Nigeria to the Latin 
American drug wars, many 
armies are now. trained and 
armed by "retired officers of 
the British, Israeli or South 
African armies. 'to name but 
a few. with ’official business 
cards and good business 
sense. They are the third 
wave of organised foreign 
Interveners. - 
Patrick Brogan's is not a 
profound hook. It also con- 
tains some glaring mistakes 
the Serbs shelled Tuzfo, kill- 
ing 71 civilians, in retalia- 
tion for theNATO airstrikes 

in May 1995, and not the 

other way around: and the 
troops In Bosnia since 1996 
are deployed by NATO and 
not the UN. On the other 
. hand, if is_a highly readable 
and, above all, useful work. 
It cau-be dipped in to at any 
point for an overall, big pic- 
ture' of each stuatfon and its 
history., r 

• Dana Bet-El 
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Stephen Petdtt talks to the 
Finnish conductor, Paavo 
Berglund, about his nation's 
greatest composer 


P aavo Berglund, 
with a cushion to 
support his pain- 
ful back, sits in 
the small room 
- that backs rmtn the garden 
of his modest house in 
Ealing . London has been bis 
base since 1972, though the 
peripatetic nature of his pro- 
fession means that be has 
never been able to stay put 
there for very long, and his 

Englfah is S till halting , Now 

69, he has long been known 
as a riharapforc qf wk nation's 
greatest composer, Jean 
Sibelius. 

Sibelius's Sixth Symphony 
featured In his first concert 


'Good 
musicians 
in great 
orchestras, 
particularly in 
this country, 
know so 
much’ 


as a conductor back In the 
early 1960s, and, since film 
composer and conductor 
have been, as it were, insep- 
arable. So much so that 
when fiie violinist Joshua 
Befl flew to Finland from the 
US to play a concerto with 
dtotQpcbest^au 
[/he automat- 
ically assumed that the work 
he was due to play was file. 
Spiefias whetr-in feet it was 
the Brahms; - and had 
brought the Wrong music 
with him. ‘ 

Berglund tells this story 
with relish. In fact he has no 
problem with' being pigeon- 
holed. Indeed with his latest 
recording - Ms second of 
all the Sibelius sym pho nies, 
with the Chamber Orchestra 
of Europe, he is reinforcing 
the widely held view that he 
is a one-composer conductor, 
tbmi gb a glance at his dis- 
cography suggests differ- 
ently. . 

Audiences In Edinburgh 
next week can hear him con- 
duct the cycle with the COE 
in concert They are unlikely 
to hear parrot-fashion repeti- 
tions of the new recordings. 


Bergftxod is a conductor wfil- 
mg to leave anme things to 
chance. ... There is an ele- 
ment of music for which yon 
can’t make plans. It just 
comes or it doesn't it has to 
do with the circumstances 

and the mmcIHam: you're 

working with. Sometimes it 
may be good to be uncertain, 
to leave it to the musicians 
and tha moment. ** 

One feature of the newly 
recorded performances, how- 
ever. wfil be repBcaied. For 
the Third. Fourth, Sixth and 
Seventh symphonies he will 
use the COE's standard 
string section, appreciably 
smaller than that of the 
standard modern symphony 
orchestra. Extra players will 
appear only in the more out- 
ward First, Second and 
riiZn. 

The experiment arose out 
of practical considerations. 
Berglund had already con- 
ducted the COE in the inci- 
dental music to PelUos and 
Melistmde and the string 
orchestra version of Raka- 
vasta when the orches tr a 
asked what else of Sibelius 
-they might be able to handle 
with their numbers. “My 
first thought was the Fourth 
Symphony, because this 
strange piece is more abso- 
lute music than, say. the 
So we played that 
and then: I said we can also 
play the Sixth. And then the 
Seventh, and the Third - we 
needed only one more ceiin 
for that? 

; 'T Absolute music? I had 
never fimughi of the power- 
ful, enigmatic Fourth, or any 
others in* the cycle, in those 
tains. “What I mean is that 
it doesn't- matter too much If 
you bave one section - say, 
file brass - which is very 
loud c om pared to the othera. 
Becanse nr the later sympfao- 
nies, though not the FHth. 
when fee brass have some- 
thing to say they are gener- 
ally alone.” 

We go on to talk of the rise 
in Sfbettns’s reputation over 
the last three decades. 
Astonishingly Berglund 
shrugs aside my suggestion 
that he played a major role 
in elevating Sibelius’s status 
in the 1960s, preferring to 
deflect praise to certain dis- 
tinguished writers who influ- 
enced public opinion. 

Likewise he sets himself 



‘SBm&iii’s music is often ruined because IT* too strictly actuate’: Paavo BargJund, who conducts the COE in EdOboiyh next week 


apart from any responsibil- 
ity for the flourishing of 
music-making in his borne 
country in that time/ 
-Nobody studied with me", 
he says, matter-cf-factly. Yet 
nobody of that younger gen- 
eration could have been, 
uninfluenced by his achieve- 
ment, which began with his 
transformation of the stan- 
dards of the Finnish Radio 
Orchestra. It is strange: be 
seems to be setting himself 
aside from all of that 

B ritish audiences 
will probably 
remember him 
best for hs time 
in charge of'the 
Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra, from 1972 - 1979, 
and before that for his regu- 
lar guest appearances with 
the same orchestra which 
included, in 1970, the first 
British p e r f or ma nce and the 
world premiere commercial 


recording of Sibelius's early, 
epic KnUervo Symphony. 

The Bournemouth years 
were' frenetically, busy. 
Sometimes the same pro- 
gramme would be played in 
half a dozen different ven- 
ues, and he bad to prepare 16 
programmes and conduct 
around 60 concerts each sea- 
son. T should have spent 
more time going profoundly 
into pieces rather than just 
beating time. But somehow I 
managed. I was fortunate 
because my predecessor had 
been Constantin Silvestri 
and he left me a fine orches- 
tra.” 

Afterwards there was a 
period of four years as Chief 
Conductor of the Helsinki 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Today Berglund has no per- 
manent post, but he has 
clearly enjoyed working 
with the COE. He praises 
their discipline and the feet 
that although they have a 


style which doesn’t naturally 
suit Sibelius they are flexible 
enough to adapt it. "if one 
knows how to ask for it”, 
as Berglund delicately puts 
it 

D oes he find 
working with 
orchestral 
musicians gen- 
erally a conge- 
nial process? He laughs. Tt 
depends. There are orches- 
tras I don’t get on with. Par- 
ticularly in some countries. I 
don't know why." And does 
he dictate or discuss? 
"Maybe it’s not possible to 
dictate but to ask for arbitra- 
tion in such a way that one's 
own ideas become realised. 
But good musicians in great 
orchestras, particularly in 
this country, know so much. 
So you have to listen.” 

His favourite orchestra of 
all time is one he only ever 
heard in recordings: the 


NBC under Toscanini. Tos- 
canini is one of his conduct- 
ing idols; another is Fur- 
twSngler. What. I wander, 
was his position on the ques- 
tion of Toscanini's accuracy 
versus FurtwSngler's atmo- 
sphere? “I think they go 
together. And you can have 
different accuracies. Sibel- 
ius's music is often ruined 
because it's too strictly accu- 
rate. I think maybe musi- 
cians like to play like this" - 
he makes a series of down- 
ward vertical gestures - 
"but it’s good to do it like 
this” - his hands, one above 
the other, oscillate gently in 
and out of vertical align- 
ment. “Accuracy against 
atmosphere: it's not that 
simple. The early Sibelius 
conductor Georg Schnee- 
voigt once complained that 
he couldn't get the details 
out of Sibelius's scores. 
Sibelius said that be should 
simply swim in the gravy.” 


" f the opening notes of 
Hello Dolly make you 
cringe, here is some 
- unexpectedly good 
vs: an evening devoted to 

> music of Jerry Herma n . 

0 composed Dolly and 
ler slightly iffy musicals 
e Marne and Cage aux 
lies, is a delight. 

’his is partly because in 

> relaxed Intimate sur- 
m dings of the Bridewell 

1 are not going to be 
imped with trumpery pro- 
ction values, and also 
ause the cast of. six are 
ely wiiTcpri and matched, . 
i Herman has written 
ne decidely good show 
tes. 

They may not be particu- 
[y sophisticated, or amaze 


Theatre/Antony Thomcroft 

Songs purely for pleasure 


with their witty lyrics, but 
they are immediate and 
entertaining, and since Her- 
man creates both words and 
music they hang together 
just so. With over 50 songs 
to get through in less than 
two hours there is little 
chance of boredom. 

In terms of commercial 
success. _ Herman hit the 
jackpot over 30 years ago 
with his first two shows. 
Dotty and Mame: then, 
rather like the Broadway 
musical, he went out of fash- 


ion, He was not challenging 
•enough, or in tima te enough, 
or relevant enough to 
become a cult, but this trib- 
ute showcase, first produced 
in San Francisco in 1986, 
does him proud and proves 
that there Is much enjoy- 
ment in uncomplicated, 
unpretentious, purely-for- 
pleasure, tunes. 

Same songs such as "You I 
like” are worth discovering; 
others, like "Put on your 
Sunday clothes" are- worth 
remembering; and one or 


two, notably "Bosom Bud- 
dies”, as performed by 
Melanie E. Marshall and 
Lindsay Hamilton, are bel- 
ters. Paul G tiger, who is 
credited as “con reiver”, 
keeps the actioD moving 
with attractively skimpy 
props and just enough logi- 
cal links between the songs 
to build, up good natured 
drama. 

Malting up the cast are 
Barry Lloyd at the piano, 
Gareth Bardsley. Jamie 
Golding, and Karen Evans, 


plus a small but concealed 
band. There is plenty of 
panache on display and 
some powerful singing, nota- 
bly from Melanie E. Marshall 
with "If he walked into my 
life" and Lindsay Hamilton 
soaring through "Time heals 

everything”. 

T he Best of Times is 
an illusion. When 
Herman began writ- 
ing fee great days of 
the musical were long past: 
be was a competent journey- 


man clearing up after the 
masters. He is inevitably 
enjoying same kind of 
nostalgic revival, with 
his third show, Mack and 
Mabel, recently revived in 
London. 

But he is perhaps best 
served in edited highlights, 
when his ambitions purely 
to entertain are nut lost 
in the politics and economics 
of a big Broadway produc- 
tion. This small-scale, 
unpretentious musical, lov- 
ingly performed by a young 
cast, more than justifies 
Jerry Herman's musical 
career. 

*The Best of Times' is at the 
Bridewell Theatre, London 
EC4 until August 29. 


Barbican 
brushes up 
its image 


I n the autumn the Inte- 
rior of the Barbican 
arts centre In the City 

gets a new look. The 

! Barbican, the most cele- 
I brated labyrinth in London, 
| has confused its visitors for 
; 16 yean and has foiled any 
■ number of attempts to bring 
| order out of chaos, 
j This time It may be differ- 
ent Not only has the task 
! been given to amateurs - 
students at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art - but fee Barbi- 
can seems to be awash with 
a new found confidence. 
Almost three years ago John 
Tusa, the former bead of the 
BBC World Service, took 
over from Baroness OTa- 
chain. 

Tusa set aside the first 
year to uncover the prob- 
lems; the second to come up 
with solutions: the third to 
put them Into practice. He 
j kept the profile low and the 
j changes slow. He courted 
the City Fathers, who give 
j the Barbican around £18m a 
j year, and poached Graham 
| Sheffield from the South 
j Bank Centre to handle (he 
| artistic policy, 
j He also had some lurk. 
{ Frightened by the commer- 
cial success of Docklands 
and worried by the Euro 
friendly appeal of Frankfurt, 
the City Fathers finally real- 
ised that they most make 
the Square Mile a brighter, 
less profit-driven place. 
They became proud of the 
Barbican and more support- 
ive. Secondly Adrian Nuble, 
the director of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company 
which had occupied the Bar- 
bican Theatre and the Pit 
from the start, gave notice 
that for artistic and emo- 
tional reasons his company 
was quitting the Barbican 
during the summer months. 

This gave Tusa and Shef- 
field the chance to put their 
own creative mark on the 
theatres as well as the con- 
cert hall and two cinemas. 
The old management 
approach of concentrating 
on the exhibitions and con- 
ferences, the bars, the res- 
taurants and the lavatories, 
and hiring out the artistic 
venues to good, bad and 
indifferent promoters, was 
no longer an option. It was a 
natural step to annex the 
art gallery, which boosted 
the grant to £23m. Now the 
dominating duo can put into 
place another much dis- 
cussed, but never success- 
fully accomplished, ambi- 
tion - Integrated arts 
festivals at the Barbican, 
embracing all art forms and 
venues. 

The first fruits have been 
(he Inventing America sea- 
son which has dominated 
the Barbican's programming 
this year. Budgeted at 
around £3m. it has turned 
into something of a mon- 
ster, embracing over 1,000 
events. But it has succeeded 
in bringing a new audience 
to the Barbican, not Just for 
the exhibition of Harley 
Davidson motorbikes tn the 
art gallery, but for the blues 
and jazz weekends, and soul 
performers like James 
Brown, as well as the con- 
temporary music crowd for 
the Philip Glass experience. 
More to the point, the festi- 
val will break even. 

At the same time Tusa 
and Sheffield -have 
attempted to raise the qual- 
ity of their own promotions 
in the concert hail, and to 
make the theatre an accept- 
able dance venue in the 
summer. Both ambitions are 
on target artistically, with 
everyone from Barbara Hen- 
dricks to the New York Phil- 
harmonic booked into the 


concert hall, and Twyla 
Tharp awl currently Merer 
Cunningham occupying thr 
theatre. 

But the ambitious box 
office target of ElJm may 
not quite be reached for the 
theatre, and in the concert 
ball Sheffield most be care- 
ful not to trespass an the 
territory of it* traditional 
stalwarts, like the resident 
London Symphony Orches- 
tra which, with 85 concerts 
a Mason and average audi- 
ences In excess of 80 per 
cent, gives the Barbican 
vital artistic prestige, and 
Raymond Gubbay, who 
manages to pack the hall 45 
times a year with the Mad 
nf popoltst audience that 
even arts centre wants in 
these access conscious 
times. 

One problem for the thea- 
tre is that, with companies 
bonked for less than a week, 
by the time reviews appear 
the opportunity to build an 
audienre is almost over. Rut 
these are still testing lime* 
The template - mini-festi- 
vals and dance In the thea- 
tre during the summer. TO 
more ambitious. Barbican 
promoted concerts, many of 


John Tusa 
courted the 
City Fathers 
and poached 
Graham 
Sheffield 
from the 
South Bank 


them pop and jazz, in the 
ball - is taking shape. Next 
year all Samuel Beckett’s 
plays will be performed, and 
there will be a St Petersburg 
festival featuring the Kirov. 

On September 23 the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra 
gets the 1998-99 season 
underway. Around the same 
time, another pointer to the 
future makes an appear- 
ance. The Barbican is get- 
ting together with two 
neighbouring arts institu- 
tions, the refurbished Sad- 
ler's Wells, which reopens 
in October, and the Museum 
of London, which relaunches 
itself with a major exhibi- 
tion, London Bodies, the 
same month, to create City 
Side, the liveliest, (readiest, 
block in town. It will start 
as a promotional idea, but 
should develop into joint 
marketing and even pro- 
gramming initiatives. 

Undoubtedly the area 
around the Barbican is liv- 
ening up as the Angel edges 
southwards. Clerkrnwrll 
becomes ever more fashion- 
able, and Smithfield Is 
reborn. Tusa's hope is that 
the urban regeneration, 
boosted by the new audi- 
ences which have found 
their way to the Barbican 
through the Imvntimf Amer- 
ica season, will give the new 
look Barbican lift-off. 

While the rival South 
Bank Centre seeks a new 
identity after its lottery bid 
was rejected, the Barbican 
has the chance to steal a 
decisive inarch. Tusa has 
been given another three 
years in which to build his 
own structures on an arts 
centre which may never be 
loved for Its exterior, but 
which Is winning the loyalty 
of very different audiences 
once it gets them inside. 


Antony 

Thomcroft 


are three main 
5 of televising 
it photograph a 
aal theatr ical- 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 


Difficulties of putting dance on the box 


i so yon can 
as much as 
sabaBet 


a example of 

, 7.00 pm) is an. 


fid, and 


MM/ 

nrdingof 


French version, re-worked ■ 
for television by Jtfagny. 
Marhvwho basset it 
mainly m the car park of 
some high rise flats; 
it lookstatber like 

West Side Story 

choreographed by Ken ne th 

jjlacMilbn: 

Programme makers rarely, 
if ever, accompany their 
on-screesi cast litis with . . 
photographs - so, without 
the help that yon get from 
dialogue in a play, - 
nonexperts never find out 
who's who in dance. 


eds older 
HO 

i> is » 


large (to be honest, fat) male 
performer with remarkable 
presence who is revealed in 

tomorrow's dance 

documentary. Urban Clan 
(8J» pm) asDjakapxirra 
Munvarryun. But those who 


watch only the ballet may . 
never know.. 

Television seme 
dreadfully shy of borrowing 
from the cinema musicals of 
the 1930s. although Busby 
Berkeley’s techniques work 
perfectly well on television. 
Bangarra’s choreographer, 
Stephen Page, has a quick 
stab. But dance on television 
generally carefully ignores 
Hollywood's ideas. Why? 
Perhaps it is because 
attention is sharply focused 
by the small frame of the 
television set, so that any 
failure to remain uniform 

when tfanning in imicn n 
becomes embarrassingly . 
obvious: 

Bat the old film studios 
had their hoofers perfectly 
drilled; why not modern 
ballet companies? And . 


speaking bf small frames, 
just as paid tens work in the 
knowledge that the onlooker 
will see the whole canvas an 


‘Goppelia' 
reworked for 
television has 
been set 
mainly in the 
car park of 
some high 
rise flats 


at once (unless some 
interfering television 
producer Intervenes), so 
choreographers work in the 


knowledge that the 
theatregoer’s peripheral 
vision will take in the entire 
stage. When transferring the 
production to television you 
are best advised to stay in 
wide shot most of the tune. 
Theatre ballet was not 
designed for dose-ups. 

Furthmnore. with 
something as dynamic as 
dance you do not need the 
director contributing crash 
zooms, zip pans or any other 
bits of "Hey Mom look at 
me” fancy camera technique. 
Nothing the camera can do 
will fool the viewer into 
thinking that the dancers 
are any more able, energetic, 
or amazing than they really 
are. 

Lacking the atmosphere 
that can play such a big part 
in a theatrical experience - 


whether the performance is 
good or bad - ballet on 
television relies that much 
more for its impact on the 
quality of the music. The 
Stravinsky in the Aborigine 
work and the Delibes in 
Coppeha are both familiar 
and powerful pieces. But the 
Bliss score for Checkmate is 
unfamiliar, deeply set In Its 
period, and not particularly 
interesting. 

Both Bliss and the 
designer, Edward McKnighl 
Kauffer, did better work 
than this. The introduction 
to the programme mentions 
McKnight Kauffer 's 
transport posters, but more 
to the point were his 
striking dust-jacket designs 
for the BBC year books in 
the early 1930s. They used 
stylised flashes of electricity 


to symbolise the new 
business of broadcast lug. It 
seems a pity that such 
vigour and exuberance was 
missing from his Checkmate 
set 

Of these three ballets. 
Friday's Coppdlia is the most 
unusual and worthwhile 
piece of television. There are 
only two major settings: the 
grey and puddled car park 
where the young people of 
the corps de ballet dance in 
great waves, observed 
through railings or from 
above; and the flat of Dr 
Copptlius where It turns out 
that Coppelia is not so much 
a doll as a dollyblrd who 
stars in the doctor’s home 
movies. The opening, with 
SwaniWa dancing on the 
tarmac on her own as the 
sinister doctor works away 


In his flat above. Is 
particularly effective. 

There is no dialogue, bui 
people do occasionally sp« 
in this production, which 
makes a change. Why is 
there such prejudice again 
speech in bullet? No one 
flinches when music turns 
up in drama. 
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Surreal 

dream at 
Santa Fe 

Andrew Clark reviews a typically 
courageous piece of operatic 
programming at the festival 



I t moves Him a dream, 
and that's why it's 
called A Dream Play. 
Tlie Swedish composer 
Ingvar Lidholm has 
dispensed with three-quar- 
ters or Strindberg’s sprawl- 
ing, impenetrable drama, 
and musicked the remainder 
into a coherent opera, some- 
how preserving an elusive 
mix of illogical and realistic 
along the way. Numerous 
other composers have made 
the attempt, but none has 
seen their work venture as 
far afield as Santa Fe, where 
A Dream Play has just 
enjoyed Its CS premiere, six 
years alter the first perfor- 
mances in Stockholm. 

This result is 
a mix of 
Pythonesque 
humour. 
Theatre of 
the Absurd 
and futuristic 
drama 

It's a typically courageous 
piece of, programming for the 
Santa Fe Opera, and Lid- 
holm (b.1921) was present to 
see his work triumph, in a 
production by Colin Graham 
which was both perceptive 
and entertaining. But Is 
Strindberg's semi-autobio- 
graphical fantasy really the 
stuff of opera? Looking at 
Lidholm’s two-act scenario 
in the cold light of day, you 
would think not None or the 
characters develops, the pac- 
ing is dangerously even and 
Lidholm 's conception is still 
too long; Act 2 is overloaded 
with semantics, and same of 
the Act 1 scenes have a 
nasty habit of recurring. 
And yet it remains an unde- 
niably fascinating work. At 
least, that's how it appeared 
In Santa Fe. 

The play tells of the 
Daughter of the god Indra, 
who descends to earth to 
experience the joys and sor- 
rows of human life. She tan- 
gles with three men - an 
Officer, waiting eternally for 
a beloved who never 
appears; a frustrated Lawyer 
with whom she experiences 
an unhappy marriage; and a 
Poet who alone seems able 
to understand the beauty of 
life. The Daughter returns to 
the beavens with the mes- 
sage that the human condi- 
tion is one of misery: death 
is a release, an awakening to 


a higher reality. 

That last part doesn't 
quite wash, at least not in 
the opera, but the "human" 
experiences do, because they 
are true to Strindberg's life. 
Here he is as romantic youth 
(Officer), rejected profes- 
sional (Lawyer) and vision- 
ary dreamer (Poet). The 
three, all baritones, elide and 
take over from one another, 
the glue which binds them . 
dramatically is the Daugh- 
ter. Lidholm has fashioned 
his own libretto, clarifying 
and distillin g the play but 
retaining much of its psy- 
chological complexity. The 
result is a mix of Pythones- 
que humour, Theatre of the 
Absurd and futuristic 
d rama, with fafirmating ech- 
oes of Karl-Birger Blom- 
dabl's space-age opera 
Ardara. Unlike Artiom, how- 
ever, A Dream Play is 
top-heavy with symbolism - 
which automatically 
restricts its appeal. 

The music - sparsely 
scored, subtly coloured, 
undeniably individual - has 
a tonal aura. The ‘‘dream" 
effects include a series of 
teasing ghssandos and bal- 
lad-like songs which seem 
frozen in time. Lidholm is 
too much of an operatic 
ingirm to have mastered the 
art of musical drama, but he 
lives up to his reputation as 
a master of modern choral 
writing. The solemn, ritualis- 
tic De profundis at the end oT 
Act 1 and the Act 2 apotheo- 
sis are imbued with an eerie 
atherworldliness, while the 
offstage choruses cast a spell 
of their own. The Santa Fe 
Desert Chorale made a nota- 
ble job of them. 

Graham’s English-lan- 
guage production, designed 
by Derek McLane, David 
Woolard and Amy Apple- 
yard, included elements of 
Magritte-like Surrealism, 
while pointing up Lidholm's 
Christian interpretation of 
Strindberg. The dialogue 
was disarmingly natural, the 
shaping of each scene never 
less than theatrical - bril- 
liantly so in the anarchic 
schoolroom episode. All in 
alL it was welcome confirma- 
tion that, unlike several of 
his globe-trotting British col- 
leagues. Graham has not lost 
sight of the essentials of sta- 
gecraft 

The cast was equally dis- 
tinguished. Sylvia McNair's 
cool femininity made us 
overlook the fact that, 
although the Daughter is on 
stage for most of the even- 
ing, she has relatively little 
to sing. The lion's share of 
Lidholm's song- writing goes 







A f asci n atin g work: Sylvia McNair and Hakan Kagegard in Ingvar Lidho l m ' s Strindberg Opera, ‘A Dream Pfqy* ■ 


to the Officer, to whom 
Hakan Hagegard lent cha- 
risma and depth. Thomas 
Barrett’s Lawyer had the 
right shades of bluster and 
ennui, while Richard Stilwell 
was the gravely dignified 
Poet Fine cameos from Rag- 
nar Ulfung and Michael Hen- 
drick. and equally fine 
orchestra] playing under Hal 
France: this was Santa Fe at 
Us most virtuous. 

Beatrice and Benedict was 
not far off that standard. 
Tim AJbery's staging put a 
premium on good-natured 
comedy, with a lot more 
Shakespearean dialogue 
than we’re used to hearing. 
Antony McDonald furnished 
handsome Second Empire 
costumes and an undulating 
set or fluted trees, at its best 
in the moody Act 2 moon- 
scape. Purists might object 
to the hospital bed-making 


routines in the opening 
scene, more operetta than 
operatic divertissement, but 
Albery remained true to the 
spirit of the piece, and 
respected the music. That 

In ‘Salome’ 
the most 
memorable 
moment 
came before 
a note had 
sounded 

was just as well, because 
Edo de Waart’s command of 
Berliozi an wit and rapture 
was one of the performance's 
chief pleasures. 

Another was Elizabeth 


Futral’s. Hero, a ravishing 
bride who used her vocal 
dexterity as a vehicle for 
real expression. Gordon 
Gietz was the spirited Bene- 
dict, Timothy Nolan a camp 
Somarone. Local girl Susan 
Graham made a suitably 
headstrong Beatrice, but 
failed to sparkle in the man- 
na- of Von State this is the 
latest in a series of under- 
par vocal performances I 
have heard from her, which 
makes me wonder whether 
she is ever going to fulfil her 
youthful promise. 

About Salome, the less 
said the better. Its most 
memorable moment came 
before a note had sounded: 
thanks to Santa Fe’s open- 
backed theatre, the lumi- 
nous blue columns on stage 
were silhouetted against an 
equally luminous sunset 
Ken Cazan’s amateurish pro- 


duction, first seen in 1995, 
quickly broke the spell, and 
<John Crosby's tepid conduct- 
ing did nothing to help. 

For all her spunky sta- 
mina. Helen Field was mis- 
cast as the virgin princess. 
The voice carries, hut it’s 
not sufficiently big or 
expressive; nor is it light- 
weight in the Mendelssohn- 
ian sense envisaged by 
Strauss. And no matter how 
hard she tries, she lacks the 
erotic allure which the role 
demands. The young Aus- 
trian baritone Claudio OtelU 
had the figure, but not yet 
the voice, for Jokanaan, 
while Anne-Marie Owens 
was a disappointingly ano- 
dyne Heredias. Only the vet- 
eran Kenneth Riegel,' as 
Herod, seemed to know what 
he was doing: I haven't 
heard him sing so well for 
years. 


T here hate been 
some ^sappohst- 
M uariH fflr milih It 
drama retxutbv The 
Giris of Slender Means 
starred Sarah-Jane Holm 
with stalwart support 'from 
such regulars- as Geoffrey 
Whitehead and Frances \fea= 
ter. The Birds Fall tknmK 
adapted as a two-part classic 
serial, starred Sarah-Jane 
Holm with stalwart support 
from Geoffrey Whitehead 
and Frances Jcater. Radio 
may well be the last bastion 
of the rep company . Ideal; 
but acting In some of the 
smaller roles ranged ‘from 
amateurish to atrocious. 

Rebecca - West's Birds 
made a strange choice- 
GreakJly plotted, sketchily 
.characterised, riddled with 
stilted dialogue, It posed 
producer Cherry Cookson 
the problem of portraying 
expansive,, over-emotional 
R ussians without makin g 
them sound Hke ham actors, 
a problem not always sur- 
mounted - though Kenneth 
Cranham played with fee-fl- 
fo-fum relish and John Rowe 
at times evoked the shade of 
Alan BadeL The sub-Joseph 
Conrad story of murder and 
betrayal among expatriates 
from Tsarist Russia left the 
listener Indifferent. Holm 
seemed overparted as the 
English HP’s daughter 
plunged into Slavic conspir- 
acy, conveying changing 
emotion with . carping 
monotony. 

She sounded too dewy, 
perceptive and generally 
sharp for Jane in... Muriel 
Spark’s elegantly admoni- 
tory anecdote about post- 
war Britain and the May of 
Teck, the hostel for “girls of 
slender means”. Jane Is Eat, 
a - swot, not too bright 
though watchful In an 
inquisitive sort at way (she 
becomes a journalist). 
Marian Nancaxrow’s produc- 
tion coped with the Spaifc- 
ishly ironic authorial time, 
by entrusting the . narration 
to Eleanor Brim, though this 
occasionally, turned the 
whole thing into a reading 
with interludes. Inevitably 
some deadjftm touches were 
lost; Joanna the elocution 
teacher _was so pared .down 
as to make her death-mean- 
ingless; -and Colin Davis' 
adaptation omitted tire mad' 
girl whose delusion that she 
is going out with Jack Buch- 
anan would have provided a 
period refmence to a produc- 
tion that ladced any sense of 
period. 

No, as usual the best 
drama is found among real 
people. Surd's Eye View is 
totally charming. Not 
because the journalist 
Hazhir Teimonrian is the 
most gracious of new Brit- 
ons hut because he is also 
funny, observant and fasci- 
nating both m Ms percep- 
tions of the culture he first 
experienced nearly 40 years 
ago - starting with apple 
pie and custard (hated) and 
baked beans on toast fioved) 
- and his own devoutly 
respectable Iranian back- 


ground. Rk discursive stylo 
shows he.' has absorbed 
■fijglifllr ctubbabUlty- 
‘’Last week saw hto nervous 
^breakdown, Reading Techni- 
cal College, brutality 
against ..dissidents by visit- 
ing Iranians, the tearftil 

jraafisathki that he no longs* 
ittaviA ids father’s religions 
faith, buying a. cello, and 
meeting the New Zealand 
ballerina he would marry* 
Oh -• and a digression on 
Henry IT and. the civil wars 
'between Stephen and 
MaHMfl, whom most English 
- -people vaguely believe were 
fcnfib&nd and. wife. The Brit- 
ish are his "only true people 
now?. We should be grateful 
far his father's decision to 
mwiI his. son to England 
rather than the- France he 
judged lecherous and epi- 


i Jk -. View from Abroad 
f\ threatened to be 
one of those toe- 
.X. .m. curlingly whimsical 
parades of conscious eccen- 
tricity that makes this 
Briton at least want to be 
French. But Glyn Hughes, 
recalling his philosophical 
crisis as 40 approached, 
emerges as genuinely quirky 
and totally engaging. The 
ex-policeman from Salford, 
adopted - or rather sold for 
£80 - as a baby, sought 
Identity and Aristotle under 
Grecian skies. He found 
both, to his own and pur 
pleasure^ Did you know it 
was still illegal to inflate 
cattle caresses in the street 
in Salford? 

- No mention was made of 
. the best-selling book on the 
same subject, but The Sur- 
geon of CrowChome was 
entertaining enough in its 
own right: to be exonerated 
from the charge of puffery. 
The American who mur- 
dered a man on London's 
South Bank in 1872 was con- 
fined to the newly-built 
Broadmoor. The Yale- 
trained Surgeon occupied 
two rooms with a pleasant 
view, supplied with wine, 
French plums ami Bourbon 
by the American envoy, 
with zinc panels nailed to 
tiie Door in deference to his 
conviction . that succubi 
lurked beneath the boards. 
To Dr Johnson’s definition 
of a lexicographer as "harm- 
less drudge", Mr Minor pre- 
sumably added lunatic 
kitten he was one of the 
original volunteer contribu- 
tors to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, though the star- 
tled editor discovered his 
assiduous correspondent’s 
true circumstances only 
after some.years. 

Despite, or because of, 
slicing off Ms penis. Minor 
led a blamelessly bookish 
life before Winston Chur- 
chill, as home secretary, 
signed his release in 1910. 
With contributions, a little 
superfluous, from descen- 
dants of both Minor and his 
victim, Simon Winchester 
narrated this fascinating 
footnote to the special rela- 
tionship. 


Culture without tears 

The Peter Moores Foundation is busy turning a country house 
into a people’s palace, writes Antony Thomcroft 


A few weeks ago 
the wildest 
dreams or the 
grand London 
auct loneers 
seemed tD come true: a new 
buyer appeared in the sale- 
room. bidding for the best. 
He acquired Strozzi's paint- 
ing. ■■’Hie incredulity of St 
Thomas' ' for £l-33m: a table- 
made for Queen Mary by 
Daniel Marut for E3oO.OOO; 
some Chinese Imperial tem- 
ple guardians for E.193.U00: 
and more. 

The buyer was not myste- 
rious. Indeed he is an out- 
size, straight-speaking, 
northerner - anil one of the 
richest men in the country. 
Peter Moores, whose family 
created LitUowoods. Ho had 
been a persistent collector or 
antiques over the years on 
behalf of ids charitable trust, 
but not on this scale. Sud- 
denly he was a major force. 

The objective uf his Ehn, 
two-month spending spree is 
to furnish Compton Vemey, 
the Warwickshire house 
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designed by Robert Adam 
that the Peter Moores Foun- 
dation bought in 1993. After 
years or neglect, Compton 
Verney had hit the headlines 
in the early 1990s when the 
estate, with Its Capability 
Brown landscape, was cho- 
sen by a group of business- 
men as the perfect site Tor a 
proposed "Glyndebourne of 
the Midlands". 

Peter Moores is a great 
music buff, and his founda- 
tion has paid for the record- 
ing of many a forgotten 
opera, but he was not anx- 
ious to share Compton Ver- 
ney with on opera house. He 
acquired the mansion, plus 
40 acres of the immediate 

surroundings, from Christo- 
pher Buxton, the developer 
of country bouses. This has 
left the opera house slightly- 
stranded, and a subsequent 
unsuccessful bid for lottery 
cash means that it is very 
unlikely to go ahead. Instead 
the public has got Compton 
Verney. the museum. 

In the UK there are very 
few, if any, private museums 
created In their lifetime by 
ricb men for popular edifica- 
tion and entertainment. 
Peter Moores was sent by his 
father to complete his educa- 
tion In Germany and Italy. 
He developed a taste for 
opera - and art. He wants 
more people to enjoy that 
experience but believes 
museums put them off. Not 
for nothing does Compton 
Vemey trade under the slo- 


gan. “where art comes natu- 
rally." 

Moores has invested £7m 
of his foundation's money 
into buying, restoring and 
furnishing Compton Verney, 
with a fiirtlier £Sm pledged 
to complete the project. The 
acquisitions budget has been 
fixed at Elm a year for five 
years, way above the ambi- 
tions or many publicly- 
funded museums. 

The over-riding aim is to 


This is 
antiques 
without stress 
in beautiful 
countryside 


make art accessible, to allow 
people to develop their own 
eye. helped by lectures and 
free gallery guides, but with 
no lurking invigilators or 
physical barriers. In addition 
Moores wants to display art 
which Is not readily avail- 
able in the UK, but which 
has an Instant appeal. 

Fortunately Moores' broad 
vislun goes hand-in-hand 
with with his private pas- 
sions. The art being assem- 
bled at Compton Vemey is 
art that Moores likes - 
baroque Neapolitan and 
early German paintings, and 
Chinese archaic bronzes. 
Aware that these might be 


challenging areas for inno- 
cents, he has added British 
portraits up to 1800. 

But in the agreeable per- 
verseness that seems to dom- 
inate the project, the exhibi- 
tion programme, a vital part 
of Compton Vemey, will fea- 
ture the contemporary and 
the challenging, such as 
Turner prize winners, as. 
well as familiar crowd pleas- 
ers, like Tutenkamen. Artis- 
tic director Richard Gray 
hopes th3t Compton Vemey 
wtl] become one of the more 
important venues for travel- 
ling exhibitions. 

Moores has also speeded 
up the stocking process by 
baying ready-farmed collec- 
tions, like Crane Kalman's 
celebrated group of British 
folk art. valued at Elm. This 
eclecticism makes visiting 
Compton Vemey an unsettl- 
ing experience. Mundane 
copies of British historical 
portraits, borrowed to fill the 
walls, "nestle alongside 
impressive early north Euro- 
pean masterpieces. “School 
or and "Study or paintings 
make way for works by 
established. If not quite first 
division, masters like Gior- 
dano and Peter Fabris. 
Moores Is aware of the dads, 
and intends to replace them 
when money permits. The 
recent arrival of the summer 
saleroom cull will instantly 
raise the artistic status of 
the house. 

Compton Vemey is cur- 
rently open for a trial run. 



Compton Vonwy hi Warwickshire da&grwd ter Robert Adam, now destined as ■ place ‘where art cornea nature#/ 


For £1 (free to locals), you 
get wonderful grounds and 
some of the ground floor gal- 
leries. In the autumn the 
house will close for 18 
months while the upper 
floors and main exhibition 
space are renovated. 

It Is an ambitious project 
The aim is to create a 
museum quite beyond the 
public’s experience. Out will 
go tasteful wall cov erin gs - 
the painting s might be hung 
against bare brick. Furniture 
will be displayed alongside 
art, not in make-believe 
room settings but to show 
off every object to advan- 
tage. There win be plenty of 


basic background informa- 
tion, but little overt scholar- 
ship. Admission will rise to 
£3, and 100^)00 visitors are 
expected. 

Peter Moores is budgeting 
for each to spend around £8. 
lalnng in the cafe and the 

shop as well as the art If the 
venture takes off it will 
break even, but the founda- 
tion is prepared to nurse it 
to success. Unlike publicly- 
funded museums, Compton 
Verney will face no great 
maintenance or refurbish- 
ment bills; the foundation 
will hand over a braiding in 
pristine condition. Any sur- 
plus will go into purchases. 


Although setting out 
Compton Verney as* a 
people's palace in rivalry to 
traditional museums, Peter 
Moores seems to crave 
Establishment acceptance. 
He is hopeful that one of the 
heritage quangos will con- 
tribute to acquisitions and 
he is keen to lend his works, 
like the-Strozzi. to another 
institution, perhaps . the 
National Gallery, daring the . 
closure period. At one time 
an application to ■ the Heri- 
tage Lottery. Board was con- 
sidered, but abandoned. 
“Littlewoods asking for a lot- 
tery grant did ' not . look 
good", says Moores.- . 


In the end ft will be the 
individualism of Peter 
Moores, plus the depths of 
his foundation’s pockets, 
which will set Compton Ver- 
ney apart Already he seems 
to be attracting a different 
kind of visitor more 
homely.- less academic, as 
Interested in the lake and 
the woods, the cafe and the 
shop as the paintings and 
the furniture. This is art 
without tears; antiques with- 
out stress; a trip to beautiful 
countryside with an old 
house as a pivotal backdrop. 
It is as good a way of spend- 
ing a cultural trust's money 
as any. • - . 
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The single European currency will present you with 
a wealth of financial opportunities. 


The advantage to you of having a single hub that offers access 
to these opportunities to, from, and within Europe. 


' ■ -*■ 



The Euroclear System is uniquely positioned as your premier hub for 
cross-border securities settlement, custody, and collateral management. 

You benefit from a single entry point to the provision of multi-instrument, cross-collateral 
settlement in the single currency. ‘ 

Here's no simpler way to manage your transition to the euro and exploit the opportunities 
while further reducing risk and saving money. 


The advantages couldn’t be clearer. 


Euroclear 


www.eurodear.com 
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Superscooter solution to four into two 


T he quest for a car on 
two wheels has taken 
powered vehicles in 
strange directions. 

The abjective is 
easy to understand. Combine the 
ease of use of a four-wheeler with 
the traffic-dodging abilities and 
easy parking of a motorcycle, stir 
in car-type weather protection 
and some bike-type fun, and you 
have a winner. 

Except that you don't. From 
the innovative Ner-a-Car of the 
1920s to the brilliant roofed Qua- 
sar of the 1970s and the huge and 
costly enclosed Ecomobile. still 
in production, the public has 
found reasons to avoid stumping 
up for two-wheeled cars. 

There have been many false 
starts. 1 owned a prototype with 
car-type seating and excellent 
weather protection. It was built 
in the 19S0s by a skilled West 
Country engineer called Jack 
Dlfazio - appropriately nick- 
named the White Elephant 
But while the bike was dynami- 
cally sound, both motorcyclists 
and car drivers looked on its 
long, low and rather crude glass- 
fibre-covered appearance with 
equal bafflement I sold it when l 
could no longer stand the guf- 
faws. 

Until recently the closest either 
side of the wheel-world divide 
had come to success was the 
scooter, ft has several of the 
advantages on the wish-list but 
also, in its traditional form, a lot 
of disadvantages - such as the 
instability that comes from the 
small wheels needed to keep the 
machines short, sluggishness and 
noisily high-pitched two-stroke 
engines. 

That has not stopped them sell- 
ing in huge numbers, especially 


The new bikes offer a lot of advantages. Rohit Jaggi assesses whether the latest machines are on the right road 


in Italy and India. But if you 
want to avoid being terrorised by 
the lowliest white van or being 
left reeling in the bow wave of a* 
truck, a scooter will not be your 
choice. 

Enter the superscooter. Honda 
opened the bidding in 1986 with 
the CN250. It looked like a tradi- 
tional scooter hut was much lon- 
ger, with sharper-edged styling 
and the immediate advantage of 
a larger engine. 

It kept the best of the scooter's 
virtues, such as stepless auto- 
matic transmission and weather 
protection, and added stability 
and storage space. 

Despite the UK government's 
failure to recognise two-wheelers' 
virtues in last month's transport 
white paper, the more people 
tempted on to two wheels, the 
greater the benefits in lower pet- 
rol consumption and emissions 
and reduced road congestion. 

The public seems to appreciate 
what the parliamentarians are 
missing. Continental Europeans 
have always had the benefit of 
friendly legislation to nurture 
their bike-madness, but the US is 
another matter - boulevard traf- 
fic may be slow, but anything 
smaller than a Harley does not 
cut it on the lifestyle pages. 

Honda rode a lonely road with 
its superscooter but Yamaha's 
Majestyr, £4299 on the road, took 
up the chase two years ago and 
Honda has its own replacement 
in the £3,795 Foresight, both with 
economical 250cc four-stroke 
engines and automatic gear- 
boxes. 

The basic format is shared by 
Suzuki’s new entrant, the £3.774 
Burgman, while Plaggio’s Hexa- 
gon 125cc has carved out a 
healthy niche with sales of 62^00 



In the chase: Yamaha's Majesty feds soOd on its chunky, wide t yre s' 


since Its launch in 1994. This Ital- 
ian superscooter has recently 
been upgraded with optional 
larger engines, including a 25Qcc 
four-stroke with a price tag of 
£3599. 

The Japanese manufacturers 
are seeking to up the engine 
stakes to consolidate their super- 
scooters’ role as all-rounders, but 
Suzuki will be the first to market 
one - a 400cc Burgman will be 
launched at the Munich show 
next month. 

New to Britain this month is 
the £2.820 Honda Pantheon, 
which looks like the company’s 
Foresight but is powered by an 
Activated Radical Combustion 


two-stroke engine. It is claimed 
that this combines a two-stroke's 
high power with the cleanliness 
and economy of a four-stroke. 

The 125cc “commuter express”, 
as Honda likes to style it. is 
aimed at the novice sector under 
European laws, so there are 
fewer test hurdles to leap. 
According to Honda's David Dew, 
the Foresight has sold “surpris- 
ingly well" in the UK, with 180 
bought in the first half of this 
year. He expects Pantheon sales 
to go just as welL 

These five bikes have striking 
similarities. All are long, low and 
have big, comfortable seats. They 
all place the rider in a car-type 


posture - legs forward and hands 
comfortably high, on wide handle- 
bars - and are big on weather 
protection All have the look of 
being heavily styled, rather than 
designed solely by the engineer- 
ing department. 

The Hondas and the Suzuki all 
have linked braking systems, 
where one lever operates front 
and back brakes. Sports riders 
turn up their noses at linked 
systems, saying they provide less 
feedback, but most buyers of 
these scooters will appreciate the 
car-like stmplicity- 

A related avenue explored par- 
ticularly by the I talian manufac- 
turers is the “tekno” scooter. 


Nothing stuffed 
shirt about 
these styles 

A good shirt is becoming a necessity for every 
woman, writes Edwina Ings-Chambers 


I t could be tbe perennial 
appeal of the trouser 
suit, or maybe it's the 
“Marje of the Upper 
Firth" look so neatly cap- 
tured by Helmut Lang and 
Man: Jacobs for Louis Vuit- 
ton, that makes separates 
seem nut just fashionable, 
bul essentia). 

As accessories go. a good 
shirt is fust becoming a must 
in every woman's wardrobe. 
There is no longer any need 
to resort to “borrowing" the 
odd shirt from brothers' or 
partners' wardrobes, for 
there is more than enough 
choice to please even the 
most fastidious dresser. 

A quick scout around will 
reveal good-quality, stylish 
shirts at very reasonable 
prices. Along Jermyn Street. 



Plen.se contact 
Melanie Miles on 
Tel: +44 0171 873 3349 
Fax: +44 0171 8733064 


that great bastion of men's 
tailoring in central London, 
there are fantastic ranges for 
women, too. 

At Thomas Pink, women's 
shirts, which were first 
introduced 12 years ago, now* 
account for almost 14 per 
cent of all sales. Its Ladies’ 
Filled range, at £49.50, 
seemed a perfect fit. It comes 
in great colours, including 
this season's hot cerise pink, 
but there ore also long and 
short sleeves, covered plack- 
ets, button and double cuffs, 
and fitted and classic style 
shirts. 

A little further down Jer- 
myn Street is T.M. Lewin. 
Last November it knocked 
its two shops together and. 
besides lightening the inte- 
rior and creating a less 
stuffy atmosphere, it has 
devoted the back right-hand 
comer to women. 

Since then, it has seen 
sales of women's wear grow' 
by 50 per cent. The new 
range includes five styles, 
ranging from very contempo- 
rary. with slim ntung shirts 
in stylish two-tone fabrics, to 
more looser fitting models in 
traditional stripes. 

Its “Essential Shirt” in 
"magenta", turned out to be 
one of my favourites - it is 
slim fitting, fiattering to the 
female shape and has the 


advantage of fold-back cuffs. 
The latter eliminate the 
problem of having cuff-links 
on view. (They are usually 
either too masculine or too 
chunky, and silk knots don’t 
quite cut it in the style 
stakes. 

Its only flaw was that the 
sleeves were rather long 
(they reached my knuckles), 
but this I’m told is inten- 
tional so that the cuffs can 
be worn outside a jacket. 
Alterations can be done for 
£5ashirL 

Returning to the age-old 
tradition of bespoke is a new 
company, 40 Savile Row. It 
aims to cater not just for 
men’s made-to-measure suits 
and shirts but for the wom- 
en’s market. 

Although not yet ready to 
offer bespoke women’s suits 
(it Is still perfecting the cut), 
it is already turning over a 
considerable trade in shirts. 
Like most good providers or 
bespoke sendees, customers’ 
measurements are taken and 
then recorded in their own 
file so that repeat orders can 
be mode without having to 
return to the premises. 

Offered a choice of 20o fab- 
rics and more on the way. 
clients select a collar- style, 
cufis. covered plackets and 
buttons and decide on how 
loose or fitted they want the 



Aggressively styled and borrow- 
ing heavily from motorcycle rac- 
ers for visual cues, they are tech- 
- nically advanced, if limited by 
their grpnn engines. 

The Itafiet Formula scooters, in 
50cc and I35cc sizes from £2,175 
to £3599. are among the raciest 
looking. They both do away with 
telescopic front forks, which have 
their origins in bicycles, in 
favour of more sophisticated, car- 
type hub-centre steering - a holy 
grail or wrong turning in two- 
wheel evolution, depending on 
your point of view. 

The newly launched Siamoto 
rugs takes tbe same route. The 
Falkon (£1,999 in 125cc form) 
seeks to align itself with the suc- 
cess of Ducatf’s large-capacity 
sports superbikes by using an 
exposed frame of numerous small 
tubes. Its large 16-inch wheels 
provide added stability. 

The. company's Top Racing 
‘leaves no' doubt 'about its 
intended imag e, and it has all the 
“trick" components to match - 
twin front discs, upside-down 
forks, lots of carbon-fibre-effect 
plastic, all of which feature on 
the latest breed of hypersparts 
full-size motorcycles. 

The £1,999 lOOcc version’s 
lOOkph (62mpb) is certainly an 
improvement on the SOcc's 45kph, 
with acceleration enough, like 
most of the breed, to keep well 
out of harm’s way fa fast-moving 
urban traffic, and It has all the 
standard conveniences. The only 
problem with riding it is its saft- 
ish suspension. Ultimately, it is 
compromised by 12-inch wheels, 
but by scooter standards it works 
well 

This is where the superscooters 
win out The Majesty feels solid 
on its chunky, wide tyres - as it 




should with a dry weight of 147kg 
against the Top Racing's 82kg. 
The Hondas are in the same 
range, though the Burgman is in 
10kg heavier and Piagglo claims 
the flyweight category at 140kg. 
Tbe Yamaha ' makes low-speed 
traffic-threading easy despite Its 
bulk - and tbe brakes are more 
than adequate. WIdle .lt is twice 
the price of the Top Racing lOOcc, 
yon do get a machine that will 
cope with motorways: 

The Foresight will exceed 
I28kph and its Japanese rivals 
are in the same speed range - the 
Hexagon 250cc has a riahned top 
speed of USkph.. . 

othw manufact u r ers are join- 
ing in. Peugeot will launch its 
own interpretation of tbe theme, 
the i2Scc four-stroke Elyso, capa- 
ble of more than TOmph, in the 
next month. 

But there is one huge disadvan- 
tage none - of these machines has 
overcome - the legal demand fa . 
many countries - and the com- 
mon-sense requirement in all oth- 
ers, for a crash helmet 

BMW thinks it has solved this 
problem with its Cl, which goes 
on sale in early 2000 at around 
£3,500. The fake not only has a 
roaf-cmn-roD over-bar , but also a 
seat-belt and energy-absorbing 
proboscis. Germany has conceded 
the Cl’s unique safety features, 
which almost match those of 
small cars. 

It will initially be available fa 
underpowered 125cc form, but 
one can only hope BMW wQl gain 
enough confidence to produce a 
higher-powered version. 

If other legislators follow the 
Germans and exempt this type of 
bike from their helmet laws, 
BMW could succeed where so 
many others have failed 
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Clockwise from left: T JM. Lawn's Essential Shirt in magenta, £4930, is only a part of their very successful range tor woman- For classic, wa t H M sh ad quality- taka a 
took at Loranzini, avaSabte from Wardrobe. For casual dressing, Thomas Burberry has a diverse range of long and stwrt-etewad fitted shkts, such as Carr, £45. Thomas 
Pink's Ladas' Fitted shirt, £4050, is avakable bi many colours and checks. 


shirt to be. They can also 
order as many, or as few, as 
they like, and if you're 
office-bound they come to 
you at no extra charge. The 
service costs just £85 - given 
that a Turnbull & Asser 
bespoke shirt starts at £120, 
this seems value indeed. 

At the more luxurious end 
of the market is the Loren- 
ztni shirt, made by an Italian 


company that has been prod- 
ucing the garments since 
1920. The range, all of which 
is beautifully finished, is 
classic in shape with just a 
hint of tailoring for women. 
Customers can choose from 
a selection of cool pastel 
shades or stripes In luxuri- 
ous cotton or silk. Prices 
start at £129 from Wardrobe. 

For a sportier look, or per- 


haps to dress down at the 
weekend, have a look at 
Thomas Burberry's spring/ 
•summer range which 
includes Carr, a short- 
sleeved, closely fitted shirt 
which comes in a range of 
colourful checks, such as 
canary yellow and pale blue, 
and a more classic plain 
white. £45: 

For the more fashion-con- 


scious. J&M Davidson is 
worth a visit It has some 
closely fitted styles -in. white 
-and beige, some with breast; 
pockets and double buttons 
which look very chic, but be 
warned - the fit is extremely 
snug and the stock size is 
normally a 10. 

■ Thomas Pink, 85 Jermyn 
Street, SWl. tel and mail 
order: 0171-438 3882. T.M. 


Lewin, 108 Jermyn Street, 
SWl tel and mail order: 
0171-930 4391. 40 Sarnie Row, 
40 SaoSe Row. London Wl, 
tel: 0171-287 6740 Wardrobe, 
42 Conduit. Street London 
Wl, tel: 0171-494 1131. 
Thomas Burberry. 165 Regent 
Street London Wl, stockists 
tel 0171-784 5929. J&M 
Davidson, 62 Ledbury Road, 
Wll. tel 0171-243 2089. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


T hree or lour years 
ago it looked as 
though the 
vineyards of the 
world would soon be 
growing little other than 
Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Ghardoonay. Fine. Better 
than nothing but Camay 
and Sauvignon. But 
desperately dulL 
Nowadays vineyards look 
much more Interesting. Not 
only are the shelves 
groaning with well-made 
Merlot, Pinot Nolr, Shiraz/ 

Syrah, Pinot Gris and, 

especially, Riesling, there 
are far more unusual grape 
varieties from which to 
choose. 

Among whites there has 
been a minor Vlognier craze, 
resulting in - or possibly 
from - more and better 
Condrieu. the northern 
Rhone archetype, than we 
could ever have dreamed of. 

VlUard (from Adam 
Bancroft Associates in 


Wine 


Whites that can deliver a few thrills 

Jancis Robinson finds the heady Viognier just one of the more unusual offerings this summer 


London) is clearly a to 
watch here. 

In a less nervy style, but 
even more alcoholic, is a 

host of fine Viogniers from 
California such as Calera, 
Phelps and La Jota (the 
latter £19.99 at Oddbins Pine 
Wine). Now the large 
Mendocino firm of Fetzer 
seems to be able to get its 

hand s on enough of thin 
headijy scented grape to 
export so much of it to 
Britain that Fetzer Viognier 
1997 is available, for £7.49. 
Cram Majestic, Tesco, 
Oddbins, Thresher, Waitrose 
and Unwins. At 14.5 per cent 
alcohol, with a whack of 


honeysuckle perfume, this is 
one of the most bumptious 
wines you are likely to 
encounter for a while. On no 
account drink it outside and 
hatless; better to sip it 
cautiously behind closed 
doors with spiced ham. 

Other white Rhtae grape 
varieties are just as 
fashionable, and Waitrose 
has a modest example of the 
most aromatic, Roossanne 
1997 at just £4.84, made in 
the Languedoc by flying 
wine-maker Hugh Ryman's 
team. This example lacks 
the complexity (and price 

tag) of the paradigm, 

Vledlles Vlgnes Blanc de 


Ch de Baaucastal . 
ChAteanneuf-dn-Pape. (The 
1996 is all of £3835 at 
Roberson of London, W8 on 
0171-371 2121 or £810 a case, 
plus VAT, from Farr 
Vintners of London, SW1, 
0171-821 2000.) Waitrose's 
budget, version is slightly 
sweet but has a lovely 
texture and some of the 
scent of lime leaves. 

But unusual grapes do not 
have to be fashionable to 
deliver real thrills. The two 
lowliest grapes in Alsace, 
that often-overlooked wine 
region, can be quite 
delicioos. Murk’s Sylvaner, 
Cuvde Oscar 1996 is an 



exceptional old-vine 
exam ple of this ancient 
eastern European variety * 
which is now worshipped 
only in Frankest, central 
Germany. It is £7.78 from 
Berkxnann Wine Cellars in 
London. N7 on 0171-609 4711, 


Chippenham (01243 463601), 
Wetherby (01937-844711), and 
Edinburgh (0131-229 4522). 

■ • If Sylvaner is Alsace's 
middle manager, Cbassalas 
usually languishes on. the 
factory floor, butChasselas . 
Martin Schaetael (£A99 from 
Cheat Western Wines of 
Bath 012254480091 is quite ■ 
exceptional: tingling and . 
rich at the same time. 

Italy can boast for more, 
exotic grape varieties than _ 
France, however, and Italian 
whites deserve more than a 
second look nowadays (vide 
Soave from the likes of 
Anselml and Pieropan). 

Piedmont in the north 


west for a start boagt a 
positive soap opera of local 
character actors, with . 
Ameis perhaps tiw most . 
obvious' star. Cortese 
responsible for QayL a wine : 
that enjoyed a fleeting 
moment of fame in. the 1980s 
Wore being feverishly ■ 
overproduced and causing 
most of us to resolve never 
to open another bottle. 

Tbb Tgq have obviously, 
changed, however, to judge 
from Gavi dl Gavi 1997. 
Villa Lanata (£7-99 
Majestic). The arresting 
bottle . contains lots of dense, 
peachy flavour, thanks to 
especially late lacked 


grapes. Bone dry, it is ‘ 
packed to the gunnels frith 
. extract to^roducfe a . . , . 
beautifully textured wine 
perfectly made for the table- 
Arid the new world isnot 
an (Smtionnay. Australian 
Verdelho can be seriously 
f pqHrtaring- Hoaghton Gold 

Reserve VentelbO 1994 Js a 
relative antique by 
Australian standards, and a 
steal at £6.99 from Waitrose. 
This noble unoajrad golden 
wine is blended Cram hot .. . 
and pbolervtngyteris In 
Western Australia. Currently 

source of same of the 
country’s most exciting 
trines, both red 'and white, 
and contatosis per cent of . 
the grapes the Australians ; 
call Tokay, the Bordelais 
call MuscadeRe, the 
Californians call Sauvignon 
Vert, and we vine bores call, 
riveting.- . / : 

Next week: Jands Robinson 
looks at exciting reds. 


Cookery 

Where to 
find 

the very 
best 
blitters 

Philippa Davenport opts for 
farm over factory produce 

B utter is, literally, cream at a time. Ha: 
la creme de la labour. 
creme, the carrier Now she has graduated 
of the aromas a 10-gallon electric chui 
and flavours in and makes about 35kg ■ 
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B utter is, literally. 

la creme de la 
creme, the carrier 
of the aromas 
and flavours in 
the cream from which it is 
made. In the past, when but- 
ter was a genuine farm prod- 
uct, made on a small scale - 
on farms the length and 
breadth of Britain - not 
mass-produced in factories 
and crassly sold with the 
emotive word "farm" or 
“ farmhouse" on the label - 
butter offered a distinctive 
and individual taste of the 
countryside. 

The milk of a particular 
herd, grazing particular pas- 
tures, was evidenced in the 
end product. It used to be 
said that you could tell from 
which farm butter came 
from the vestigial taste of 
the wild flowers in it - unbe- 
lievable though that may 
seem to those brought up on, 
say, St Ivel or Anchor. 

I doubt the day will dawn 
when a selection or truly 
local butters will be on sale 
in every village shop. But 1 
can vouch for the fact that 
real farm butter is still hand- 
made in Britain by dedicated 
practitioners, whose skills 
and pride in their traditional 
craft equals these of artisans 
in sunnier climes who grow 
and bottle their nwn extra 
virgin olive oil. 

A recent comparative tast- 
ing, with my husband, and 
fellow food writer Lynda 
Brown, made eminently 
clear how much more varied 
and characterful butters 
from on-farm dairies and 
small commercial producers 
can be than the offerings of 
the industrial giants. 

For the sake of good eat- 
ing. and for the survival of 
the craft, we really ought to 
seek out these butters at the 
farm gate or from local 
grocers and delicatessens 
which take care tu stock 
foods that reflect a taste or 
the region, rather than offer 
only cloned national brands 
or imports. 

If we do not support arti- 
san makers, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame if 
they go under, leaving us 
with no choice but to buy 
mass-market mediocrity. 

My local bultermakcr is 
Christine Gosling of Berke- 
ley Farm Dairy iu north 
Wiltshire (tel: 0l7tftSV«2S). 
Until two years ago she 
made butter in a hand- 
cranked wooden churn, 
working two gallons of 
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cream at a time. Hard 
labour. 

Now she has graduated to 
a 10-gallon electric churn 
and makes about 35kg of 
butter a week. When the 
cream breaks, the Eat accu- 
mulates in "wheat grains” 
and the splash of buttermilk 
is heard. She then drains off 
the liquid. When the butter 
reaches the “scrambled egg” 
stage, chilled fresh water is 
poured on, repeatedly, to 
wash it. When the water 
runs clear, salt is worked in 
(another 30 minutes churn- 
ing) or the butter is kneaded 
by hand to rid it of surplus 
moisture and render it silky. 

She weighs out 25% pieces 
and slaps each between a 
pair of traditionally ribbed 
wooden Scotch hands, to 
eliminate air pockets as she 
shapes the butter into a 
block, to be greaseproof 
paper-wrapped and dated, 
with a two-week sell-by date 
for unsalted butter, three 
weeks for salted. 

The result is a classic 
English farmhouse butter, 
wonderfully creamy -rich, 
ultra-fresh, clean and light 
The fat content is probably 
about 86 per cent, for it is 
made with the cream of 

In peak 
season, 
the butter 
is as 
golden 
as egg 
yolks and 
buttercups 

Guernseys, famed for the 
richness of their milk and 
exceptional convertors of the 
carotene in wild flowers, 
herbs and grasses. It has 
high vitamin content and 
deep colour. In peak season, 
the butter is as golden as egg 
yolks and buttercups. Berke- 
ley Farm butter will become 
even butter, and its flavour 
more distinctive, when plans 
for it to be organic are ful- 
filled. 

Gillian Stone of Elms 

Dairy in Somerset (tel: 
01749-S90371) makes about 
the same quantity of butter 
each week as Gosling, but 
Stone's butter is organic and 
unsalted. This allows subtie 
nuances of flavour in the 
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Distinctive: Christine GosSng makes classic English farmhouse butter with the cr ea m of the Guernseys 


cream to be shown off to 
greater advantage. 

She regrets having to use 
pasteurised cream. "If the 
cows were my own, it could 
be raw, and the butter would 
be correspondingly more fla- 
voursome. But I am only the 
butter-maker. 1 buy in milk 
from a neighbour's herd and 
legislation requires it to be 
pasteurised to make the 
journey here.” 

Bertie Capon and Jane, his 
daughter, of Domini Quality 
Foods in Norfolk (tel: 01359- 
221240/835). who produce 
Aberdeen Angus beet. Iamb, 
pork, bacon, poultry, eggs 
and wholemeal flour, say 
their buttermaking com- 
bines “the best of the past 
and the best of the present”. 
Their 12-14 strong herd of 
Jerseys graze 200-year-old 
pastures, yielding (electri- 
cally churned) organic 
unpasteurised butter that 
boasts the luscious extra 
depth of flavour that these 
"non- treatments" permit. 
This is as good as sweet- 
cream butter can get 

Every butter-maker I have 
spoken to confirms a sales 
swing away from salted to 
unsalted batter. National 
surveys also confirm grow- 
ing British interest in lactio- 
ripened butter over sweet- 
cream. This is unsurprising 
when you consider the rap- 
turous welcome given to 
crime fndche when it arrived 
in the UK, and soaring sales 
ever since. 

Quite simply, slightly 
soured cream fie crime 
fraicke ) is more interesting 
than fresh cream, and butter 
made from slightly soured 
cream (ie lactic-ripened) Is 
similarly irresistible. It has a 
smoother mouth feel, is deli- 
ciously rich but undoying, 
its hint of acidity delicately 
rounding out the Inherent 
sweetness of butter, adding 
depth and lingering flavour. 
Why. I wonder, haven't Brit- 
ish butter-makers rushed 
into culturing their cream to 
make lactic-ripened butter? 

Whey butter is. however, 
enjoying a revival thanks to 


the new generation of Brit- 
ish artisan cheese-makers. 
Essentially made by the 
frugal process of recycling 
the fat that remains in the 
whey after cheese curds 
have set whey butter tends 
to be slightly moist with an 
agreeable tang (sometimes 
distinctly cheesey) - neither 
as rich and bland as sweet- 
cream butter, nor as gor- 
geously subtle yet lively as 
lactic-ripened butter. Good 
for pastry and a natural 
choice for partnering cheese. 
Producers include cheese- 
makers Applebys (tel: 01948- 
840387), Ducketts (tel: 01934- 
712218). Keens (tel: 01963- 
32286), Montgomerys (tel: 
01963-440243) and Quickes 
(tel: 01392-851222). 

Clotted cream butter is 
still made in Its Cornish 
homeland. I have never 
tasted this very local special- 
ity but Henrietta Green, 
author of The Food Lovers' 
Guide to Britain (BBC 
Books), tells me it Is a way 
of converting unsold clotted 
cream at the end of the 
week. She recommends mak- 
ers Barbara Lake, near 
Launceston (tel: 01566- 
782547) who makes hers 
entirely by hand, and Edna 
East, near Helston (tel: 
01328-561219). Very dense, 
uniquely rich and milky 
sweet, dotted cream butter 
sounds tailor-made for tea- 
time treats. 

Until earlier this year 
there was one British dairy- 
woman famous for her 
lactic-ripened butter: Rachel 
Rowlands of Rachel's Dairy 
in Wales. A pioneeer of the 
modem organic dairy move- 
ment, she nurtured the fam- 
ily farm from modest min- 
now to national supplier to 
Safeway and Sainsbury. 

Now she has become a vic- 
tim of her own success. The 
demand for her batter 
climbed steadily, as did sales 
of its brilliantly sharp 
by-product, real buttermilk. 
But the demand for her 
cream, crime fraiche and 
yoghurt rose faster still. 
Insufficient organic milk to 


make all these in large vol- 
ume meant something had 
to give. The retirement of 
her chief buttermaker to 
start a family clinched the 
decision to drop butter. 

Rowlands candidly admits 
“Car greater skills are needed 
to make good butter than 
other products in the range. 
It is easier and mare profit- 
able for us to concentrate on 
producing the other things 
at present" But line butter 
is a personal love and she 
hopes to have Rachel's Dairy 
unpasteurised organic lactic- 
ripened Jersey butter back 
on the menu in time to cele- 
brate the minpnnhmi. 

Two other growing but 
still small commercial com- 
panies - Hegerst Court 

Buttermakers 
from 

Charentes 
claim their 
butters are 
superior to 
those of 
Normandy 

(Farmers' Dairy Company) 
and Yeo Valley - help to 
ping the gap for those who 
want to bay organic and 
wave the British flag, but 
neither product is a match 
for what Rachel’s Dairy 
offered. If you want the deep 
creaminess and slight bite of 
lactic-ripened butter, you 
have to look beyond 
Britain’s shores. 

The Danes and the Dutch 
have been exporting lactic- 
ripened butter to Britain for 
years. The only trouble 
about Dutch butter, like 
much of Dutch food, is its- 
curiously computerised qual- 
ity: everything seems to be 
science led. Danish butters 
have their own. slightly dif- 
ferent (and, to my mind, 
preferable) uniformity. 

French butters are gener- 


Appetisers / Jill James 

,et’s move 
to Bath 


L ettonie,-tbe Michelin 
two-star restaurant 
notable for a Lat- 
vian thorn* through- 
out the menu, has moved 
from Bristol to 35 Kelston 
Road, Bath. Ron- by chef 
Martin Bhmos and his wife, 
Stkn, the scrambled duck 
egg with caviar and Minis is 
Martin's signature dish. At 
£25 for a set three-course 
imiri» and £44.40 for three 
courses, d la carte prices 
compare favourably with 
others in the two-star 
bracket Teh 01225-446676 or 
fax 447541. - . 

■ Harrods wflj be opening 
a new wine department, 
incorporating a tapas bar 
seating up to 35. at its 
Knightsbridge store next 
month. Situated on the 
lower, ground floor, a big 
selection of wines by the 
glass, focusing on Spate, is 
promised. 

Knightsbridge neighbour 
Harvey Nichols is also plan- . 
nfog a celebration of Span- . 
isb produce from Thursday 
September 3 until Saturday 
September 12. The com- 
pany's food markets In 
London and Leeds will be 
holding daily tastings of 
everything from Picos blue 
cheese to Salchichon Iberico 
cured sausage. Wines and 
sherries will be available, 
too. 

■ A Viking feast a journey 
through the world of choco- 
late, food sculptures and the 
chance to see an army field 
kitchen and sample a ration 
pack are some of the ideas 
and events planned for 
York's second festival of 
food and drink. It runs from 
September 19 to 27. • For 
more details can the hotline 


ally more expensive but 
much more individual, with 
regional pride strongly in 
evidence. The big French 
supermarket brand called 
President costs the same as 
Lurpak and Wheelbarrow at 
Waitrose, but it is much 
more interesting - its deep 
lactic creaminess makes.it a 
modestly priced aO-ro under. 

The finest premium-priced 
Normandy butters are exqui- 
site. The pasteurised version 
of beunre d'Isigny seems to 
me just as lush as the un- 
pasteurised version, and to 
possess more floral notes 
and delicacy. Buttermakers 
from Charentes claim their 
butters, characterised by 
deep lingering nuttiness, are 
superior to those of Nor- 
mandy. Breton butters can 
be beautifully creamy and 
restrained, but beurre au sel 
de Guerande. hand-thrown 
with gros sel, strikes me as 
too gimmicky by halt 

The latest foreigner to 
arrive in Britain - the most 
singular butter I have tasted 
- is Burro Occelli, gently 
heat-treated and cultured, in 
alpine Italy. Pale, soft and 
delicately silky, it has glori- 
ous texture, wonderfully 
subtle and complex flavour, 
and is beautifully rounded, 
nutty and creamy with fresh 
milk fail aroma. A sliver 
melted on the tongue was 
enough to convince me of its 
exceptional quality. 

The price is exceptional, 
too. But Beppe Occelli 
believes that twice the price 
is not unreasonable for but- 
ter that is twice as nice as 
most I have to agree. For 
stockists and further infor- 
mation contact: In Italy, 
Occelli Agrinatura (tek +39 
0173 76709); in the UK. Dan- 
mar. International- (tel: 
01784-477812); in the US. 
Gheeseworks Ltd, New Jer- 
sey (tel: +1 973 962 1202) or 
Crystal Food Import. Boston 
(tel: +1- 617 569 7500b in Ger- 
many La Buona. Berlin 
(tat+49 030 844 12678). 

Next week: cooking with 
butte-, including recipes. 


on 01904554430. fax 554488: 
or tap In to the website: 
www.ytaki-toarismxo.uk 

■ And while on the subject 
of festivals, 'the sixth Inter- 
national Festival of Fine 
Wine and Food takes place 
tn London's Olympia from 
October 8 to 11. The £16 
admission price includes a 
wine, glass, show catalogue, 
tastings and demonstra- 
tions, and the delivery of 
any purchases by White 
Arrow Express. Leave the 
children at home for this 
one - under 18s are not 

admitted. - 

■ Wine merchant Corney & 
Barrow is opening its latest 
venture in St~Martin's Lane, 
overlooking Trafalgar 
Square and opposite the 
English National Opera. A 
brasserie, wine bar and 
champagne, bar will be 
spread over three floors in a 
building which was previ- 
ously a hank. initial menus 
from executive chef Adam 
Robinson look appealingly 
simple and good value with 
a two-course lunch and cof- 
fee at £10.95. 

■ A Paris weekend package 
is available throughout the 
year at the Hold Square in 
the 16th district, near the 
Seine. It Includes two 
nights’ accommodation with 
breakfast, a bottle of cham- 
pagne on arrival, free access, 
to a fitness centre and a 
museum pass. 

Also included is a lunch at 
the hotel’s fashionable res- 
taurant. the Zebra Square. 
Rates from FFr3,400 for a 
double, FFr4£00 for a suite. 
For reservations, can Small 
Luxury Hotels on 0800 964 
470 (UK ton free). 
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1997 BORDEAUX 
ENPRIMEUR 


IF YOU’RE GOING TO BUY, 
YOU SHOULD BUY FROM US! 

EXCERPT FROM OUR CURRENT OFFER ■ 

(LOTS MORE ON OUR FULLUFT): 
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£119 
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£140 
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CT • 

LATOUR . 

050 

LEPTN 

£2375 

LEOVtLLE BARTON 

049 
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£728 

LROVDXE POYFERKE 

Ot 9 

LES FORTS DE LATOUt 

£32 

LZSQRMESDEFEZ 

£U 4 

MARCAinr. 

OK 

MAUCABXOU 

C93 

MOjYTROSE 

CHS 

MOULDS Rim RM Lcor IVrD 

£W 

MOUTON ROTHSCHILD 

075 

PAVILION ROUGE Dl 1 CH MAKGAUX ' . 

-Q 99 

ncnON BARON 

£ 39 ? 

HCHONUUNDE 

£396 

PONmCANET 

*I 9 | 

POTOMAC 

an. 

TALBOT 

au 

TXOPLONC MONDOT 

• £299 

VALANDRAED 

£ 2 J 5 B 


SWEET WfffTE BORDEAUX ARE BRILLIANT! 
ASK US FOR PRICES 

ALMOST 40M WINES LISTED ONTHE BEST 
RNG WINE WEB SITE IN THE WORLD 
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OUTDOORS / PROPERTY 


B utch was a cacophony of 
garish nylon. Not for 
him the advantages of 
camouflage afforded by 
the fusty formality of tweed 
jacket, check shirt, plus-fours, 
garters and tweed cap. . 

Refreshingly insouciant In his 
Chicago Bulls vest, knee length 
green shorts, fake Nikes and 
back to front baseball cap. Butch 
was not about to merge with the 
landscape. 

Dude shooting to the Phiflp- 
ptoes, and there is not mu ch of 
U, is rather different from what 
you might encounter in more 
temperate climes, observed my 
friend Brian, a seasoned shot vis- 
iting from the depths of Dorset 
English landowners could 
lastly be regarded as a robust 
breed, hut few anywhere come 
dose to Chavit Sfagson, the gun- 
toting governor of Ilacos Sur 
province, and our host for toe 
afternoon's activities. 


Shooting 


The hunters - all out for a duck 

Deep in the Philippines, Justin Marozzi finds his shooting party becoxning more and more surreal 


Ilocos was mice Marcos coun- 
try, and guns were used for kill- 
tog people rather than ducks. 
Stngwm, who has been its gover- 
nor, or soring congressman, for 
almost as long as anyone can 
remember, deals with a tong line 
of supp lican ts seeking jobs and 
money, nring an admirable mix- 
ture of charm and authority, and 
then assigns Butch to us to take 
u s out s hooting; 

“Win we be shooting teal or 
mallard?" Brian, ventures to an 
effort to break the Ice. Long 

pause from Botch. “Yes, sir." 

The journey to the shoot is as 


entertaining- as the event itself. 
The Japanese saloon we set out 
to is soon discarded for a colesa, 
a picturesque carriage drawn by 
an old nag that is dearly not up 
to the task of hauling six grown 
men along a roughly hewn track 
and through thigh-deep riven. 
Brian and X suggest dismounting 
before the horse expiries but 
Batch will not hear of it. 

There is something sacred 
about being the governor’s 


Mercifully for our steed, It is 
soon time to exchange the cart 
for two multi-coloured francos. 


local boats with bamboo out- 
riggers and outboard engine. 

Spirits are high as Butch 
hands over pump-action Beret- 
tas, although it is not clear 
whether we are going to shoot 
from the boats. In fact. It is not 
at all clear what we are going to 
do or how we are going to do it 
A row breaks out between Butch 
and the boatman, a well-worn 
follow with years of duck shoot- 
ing under his belt They appear 
to be at odds about toe plan, and 
neither wants to lose face. 

Just as the dispute appears to 
he escalating to uncivilised lev- 


els, a whoop of excitement from 
Butch distracts us alL The rear-' 
sou for this burst of enthusiasm- 

is b affling . Then we see that, a 

mile or two away, barely trou- 
bling the horizon, a solitary 
duck is travelling south, ft is a 
audit to Butch’s eyesight that he 
detected this barely perceptible ' 
moving speck. 

Frantically, but with an impe- 
rious sweep of toe arm, he com- 
mands the boatman to follow 
that duck. The engine cracks 
into action and -we set off In 
unlikely pursuit 

Before long, the distant dot is 


lost to sight and even Botch’s 
optimism is dented. Another tow 
ensue# the boatman adopts a 
told-you-so - approach' .that 
amuses us but infuriates Batc h 
■ A consensus emerges; we fake 
to toe various islands that form 
part of Stngson’s. sprawling 
estate. For several hours, we 
traipse across ploughed flelds m 
search of duck.' We Met through 
undergrowth towards more 
promising marshlands, trek 
across sandy beaches^ and motor 
some more to toe bancas, but all 
to no avail. It is not a good day 
for blood sport 


When Butch suggests we call if 
a 'day- -and retire to the gover- 
nar's island shooting lodge, no 
one damns. Thesnn dips b ehin d 
the stork Cordillera mountain 
range as we limp home and 
Butch tells me dispiritedly that 
he Is a virgin at 23. 1 attempt to 
commiserate with him as .otn* 
shooting party- becomes more 
surreal by the moment. 

But spirits are sent soaring 
when mere of Stogwm’s flunkies 
greet ns on an Idyllic island with 
chilled San Miguel beers - “the 
only beer that nourishes true Fil- 
ipino friendships*’ . the label 
infortos ns r and a dinner of 
grilled tilapia»a delirious local 
flsto 

We fJiTiW glasses under the 
stars. Butch forgets he is a vir- 
gin and the lack of ducks fast 
becomes a distant memory. “So 
nmrfi for toe. Glorious Twelfth," 
murmurs Brian with a deep sigh. 

“T Vnnw where Td rather be.” 


Jl 


Gardening 

Come 
into the 
garden, 
Edith 

Robin Lane Fox takes a literary 
tour through Italy 

T he sudden sun- gardens which have some- 
shine and re- how lost their flowers and 
fleeted light of an become reduced to magnifi- 
English August cent evergreens, the dry, 
seems like a heav- crackling leaves fallen from 
enly refUge from the torrid toe holm oaks and the intra- 
temperatures of France and sive presence of marigolds 
Italy. Those of the financial and scarlet cockscombs? 
classes who are boiling in Much has changed. For 
Tuscany may like to know English visitors the most 
that the summer light on interesting way to check on 
their gardens at home In the changes la to look at the 
southern England has never books which presented 
been better. They may also Italy’s old gardens to an 
like to be reminded of the early Edwardian public. In 
multiple layers of art and their authors’ company, the 
history which Italy's great gardens we now visit acquire 
gardens have inspired, even a further layer of meaning; 
if the weather is still too hot bequeathed to them by the 
to go to see them. impressions of sharp-eyed 

Most of the Italian gar- . writers snd architects, 
dens, except Ninfa to the No eye was sharper, no 
sooth of Rome, are not taste finer than that of the 
exactly distinguished for the American novelist Edith 
planting of subtle and arils- Wharton, 
tic groups of flowers. By the Wharton adored Italy. She 
38th century, the novelist visited the country fhrough- 
and traveller Tobias Smollett out her life, as the recent 
had already noted the differ- introductory essay by Vivian 
exice of emphasis. ‘‘The ftal- Russell well describe before 
Ians understand, because she takes us through Edith 
they study, the excellences Wharton's Italian Gardens *. 
of art, but they have no idea Her fiction has frequent ecb- 
of the beauties of nature.” oes of Italian landscaping, 
Not long ago an enthusiastic especially her best book. The 
Italian tour leader to Ninfa House of Mirth. In 1904. she 
told me that the place would published her rather austere 
look even prettier if it were work. Italian Villas and their 
turned into a sanctuary for Gardens, the book which led 
wildlife. Including those to dozens in its wake and 
supreme rarities, the wild spearheaded the revival of 
birds who have dodged the an interest In Italian prlnci- 
guns on the way in. pies in the style of landscape 

When you visit those great this century, 
old gardens, the Villa Lante She loved visits to Italy 
at Bagnaia or the Villa more than anywhere else. 
d’Este near Rome, are you Once in Switzerland she saw 
seeing the twilight of great the carriages arriving from 



VUa Gamberaia, near Florence: the prraefing genius af the present plan was a lecmdve beauty 

not know if I am in England 
or Italy." 

Much the same was felt by 
Wharton herself about her 
second garden near Hy&res 
in France. She compared it 
with Dante's heaven of 
peace. With The Mount in 
full glory, she made the gar- 
den at this second home. 
Sainte Claire, with a magi- 
cally ambitious combination 
of Mediterranean classic for- 
mality and botanical profu- 
sion. 

lhe few surviving pictures 
show Cyprus trees bent over 
into arches like the court- 
yards in Morocco about 
which she had also written a 
notable travel book. Echoes 
of Italy were everywhere in 
the lemon trees, the formal 
vistas and the olives. Her 
choice of plants was out- 


Wharton's opinions and the 
beauty of the evening by 
turning to me and complain- 
ing that the song of the 
ni ghting ale grated on his 
nerves like a knife on steel 
wire . 

Anyone who is wilting in 
Italy will, enjoy the Wharton 
dimensio n which books such 
as Russell's are bringing 
back to our notice. I wish I 
had read her before visiting 
her favourite small villa, the 
Villa Gamberaia at Settig- 
nano near Florence last 
year: The garden Is still 
open, usually on Wednes- 
days, and I enjoyed its ves- 
tiges without knowing how 
deeply a fuller version had 
impressed Wharton. 

It is one of the places in 
Tuscany where the layers of 
successive architects, gar- 
deners and literary visitors 
lie thickest The presiding 

Ultimately, 
most good 
gardening 
threads lead 
back to 
England 

genius of the present plan 
was the late Princess Ghyka 
with her ' close companion 
Miss Blood. 'Hie princess 
was “a famous beauty who, 
from the day that she had 
lost her looks, had shut' her- 
self up in complete retire- 
ment with her English com- 
panion, refusing .to let 
anyone see her unveiled face 


standingly interesting, refut- 
ing those who mistake her 
as nothing more toan.a gar- 
den visitor and a writer on 
formal garden plans. I would 
love to see her long bed of 
nothing but orange-flowered 
freesias. 

Beyond Massachusetts and 
toe south of France, hovered 
forever -the enchanted land- 
scape of Italy. Vivian Russell 
Is at her best in the opening 
essay before turning to sec- 
tions on each one of her sub- 
ject's major gardens. She 
gives rather more of their 
potted history and rather too 
little of Wharton’s own per- 
ceptions and the general cul- 
ture and mentality by which 
they were formed. Nonethe- 
less, she brings together 
some splendid photographs 
and juxtapositions of the old. 


Italy and asked herself the 
question which all enthusi- 
asts for Tuscany - even in 
August - still recognise. “la 
it better to walk on gentians 
or mosaic, to smelL fir 
needles or incense? Is it, in 
short, ever well to be else- 
where when one might he in 
Italy?" 

Gardeners and antholo- 
gists have been slow, until 
recently, to recognise how 
extremely able and impor- 
tant she was in the pursuit 
of a style which we still 
admire. 1 never im a g ine that 
Charles Dickens or George 
Eliot were much good with a 
garden, but Wharton was 
magnificent with them in 
three countries. 

In the US. she built a villa 
In the style of a Wren house 
and named it The Mount. 


near Lenox, Massachusetts. 
The formal gardens had 
dear echoes of Italy and can 
be epjoyably compared with 
the descriptions of landscape 
in The House of Mirth, which 

I The old 
gardener, 
Sergio, tames 
fieldmice in 
the lemon 
house 

she wrote while making the 
garden. Years later, the Aus- 
trian ambassador looked out 
across the terrace and told 
her: “Ah, Mrs Wharton, 
when I look about me I do 


cut* 

the novelist’s eye and the 
modem reality. 

Near Siena, she takes us to 
the faffing garden at Vico- 
beHo whose lemon, house is 
still so extraordinarily beau- 
tiful. it impressed Wharton 
and apparently "is looked 
after still by the old gar- 
dener Sergio who, for com- 
pany, 'tames and feeds field 
mice inside it". 

We also visit the Villa 
Cetinale where Wharton 
admired the park and over- 
looking hillside. Recently, it 
has been admirably restored 
by the former Tory cabinet 
minister, Lord Lambtcm, and 
Claire Ward. I remember 
walking through the infor- 
mal bosk of holm oaks with 
the present owner, who 
interrupted my mo s ings on 
toe Renaissance roadways. 


again". • 

Ultimately, most good gar- 
dening threads lead bank to 
England. . Wharton’s book on 
the Italian gardens which we 
can still see was given to a 
nephew of one of her most 
distinguished American 
friends; Tie was none other 
than Lawrence Johnston, 
who then laid out' the won- 
derful garden at Hidcote 
which is so strongly influ- 
enced by the Italian and 
south European legacy of 
architecture, vistas and 
form. 

The most admired English 
garden of its date owes 
almost nothing to little 
England, except its setting. 
It was toe child of American 
taste and writing and the old 
southern European art of 
gardening in the classic 
style. 

* Frances Lincoln, £25 





On the Move 

Courting the Irish 

Ireland’s property growth can help London, says Anne Spackman 


I rish investors are being 
heavily courted by Brit- 
ish developers seeking 
to fill toe gap left by 
the exodus of Hong Kong 
buyers from tbe London 
market. Two pioneering 
property exhibitions have 
been held to Dublin in the 
past month by Berkeley 
Homes and Galliard Homes, 
which have consistently tar- 
geted the investor market. 

Exhibitions in Hong Kong 
normally focused on selling 
a specific scheme, with buy- 
ers reserving on the spot, 
sight unseen, to Dublin, toe 
process is very different. 
The exhibitions serve as a 
shop window for the devel- 


oper’s entire range. Poten- 
tial purchasers then fly over 
to inspect the properties 
before buying- Hamptons, 
which ran the Berkeley 
exhibition in conjunction 
with its new Irish associ- 
ates. McPeake Auctioneers, 
hopes to sell between 20 and 
30 flats os a result of tbe 
venture. 

One reason for Irish inter- 
est to London is that it still 
offers better yields than 
Dublin. Many of those buy- 
ing are investing with 
money made from the Irish 
property boom. 

Big Irish Investors have 
been active in the London 

market for at least 18 


months; it was an Irish 
investor who bought 50 flats 
at St John's, Westminster, 
earlier this year. They have 
recently been joined by 
smaller players. 

Developers feared, how- 
ever. that some investors 
might disappear because an 
advantageous tax loophole 
is due to be closed later this 
year. In anticipation of the 
move, Galliard was offering 
investment packages which 
allow individuals to retain 
toe tax advantages of buy- 
ing to Britain by purchasing 
through an offshore 
company. 

Up to a point 

With the £lm barrier being 
broken regularly for bouses 
well beyond the prime cen- 
tral London belt, £2m has 
become the price point for 
spectacular nan-prime 
houses and for smaller 
prime properties which have 
been seriously done up. 

Last year, only 113 proper- 
ties were sold in the whole 
of the UK for £2m or more. 
There are now houses for 
sale at around that price 
from Greenwich in south- 
east London to Ealing in the 
west. Houses of a similar 
stature in prime areas such 
as Holland Park are fetching 
three tunes as much. 

Hillside House to Green- 


wich is a Regency-style 
white stucco period property 
set on Cream's HtlL with 
views across to the City of 
London. 

Within its 7.000 sq ft is a 
large first-floor entertaining 
area containing a galleried 
drawing room and dining 
room with balcony, plus six 
bedroom suites. It has more 
than half an acre of garden, 
backing on to tbe Royal 
Park and is within walking 
distance of Greenwich 
station. It is being sold by 
Hamptons in Dulwich 
(0171-738 7622). 

In Ealing. Winkworth is 
asking for offers in excess of 
£L5m for Number One West- 
bury Road. The large Victo- 
rian house has been bought 

by a developer who la offer- 
ing to complete It to a cli- 
ent's specifications. 

The property is large 
enough to provide up to 10 
bedrooms, four reception 
rooms and a leisure complex 
with pool, as weD as a ten- 
nis court in grounds of 
nearly one acre. 

The developers say they 
have allowed £400,000 within 
the asking price for the 
bespoke finish - though 
expensive features such as a 
swimming pool would be 
extra. Details from Wink- 
worth in Ealing (0181-8SS 
0123). 

In Hampstead, Hamptons 



Sumybank, a Georgian gam in Hampstead, going tor Ct.TSm 



(0171-794 8222) is inviting 
offers of more than 2L75m 
for a double-fronted Geor- 
gian house, which looks 
more country than town. Set 
in large, mature gardens, 
just 25 yards Cram Hamp- 
stead Heath, Smuybank has 
the unusual bonus for Lon- 
don of accommodation on 
just two floors. 

As well as five bedrooms 
and three reception rooms, 
there Is a separate studio 


house, which could be 
approved as a garage. 

A more -typical London 
terraced house, with accom- 
modation bn six floors, is 
being offered for £2.2m In 
Netting H3L - Formerly staff 
accommodation for the 
Savoy Hotel; it has been 
turned into a family hams, 
with a basement annexe and 
family area, two floors of 
main reception space, two 
floors of bedrooms and a 



Redcflffe Road, for £2m: ground floor raooption gives on to a 
tanwew (above) and (baton*) kftehen/tiWng am ts at garden towel 



large stuffio room on the top has been opened up to cre- 
floor.The house is in Nor-- ate a strikingly modem, spa- 
land Square, just off Hoiland dous home, with an open- 
park- Details from. Chester- plan staircase in a triple- 
tons in Kensington (0171-937 height atrium. The lower 
7244). . two floors of the house have 

' Finally, a classic Kehsing- the informal and formal 
ton townhouse in Reddiffe reception areas', with a grna]i 
Road with an anything but decked -garden and terrace; 
classfe interior, is being sold the upper floors have three 
by Dotiglas & Gordon bedrooms and a roof terrace. 
(0171-225 1225). '- — - A leasehold garage with a 

Instead of the traditional twocar stacker comes with 
series of boxes, the interior -. toe property. 
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A high 
price to 
pay for 
a little 
sport 

There is no money to be made 
from a Scottish (sporting) estate, 
says Gerald Cadogan 

A gents say there With almost all of Scot- 
are few Scottish land expecting the Scottish 
sporting estates Nationalist party to control 
on the market, the new Scottish parliament. 
But they find English landowners dread 


A gents say there 
are few Scottish 
sporting estates 
on the market. 
But they find 
that interest in selling 
increases sharply when they 
say: “1 have someone who 
might be ready to pay well 
for a good property.” 

This is the experience of 
Rupert Bradstock of buying 
agent Property’ Vision, who 
has been researching the 
Scottish estates market 
He finds that some English 
owners of properties in Scot- 
land are fearful of becoming 
embroiled In the “absentee 
landlord" controversy. And 
while it does not necessarily 
make them put their estate 
on the market, it does make 
them think of selling and 
renting grouse shooting 
when they want it, says 
Bradstock. 

So is this a wise time for 
Englishmen who like pursu- 
ing grouse, salmon and deer 
to buy Scottish sporting 
estates? 

Politically, there is much 
to consider. As in many 
countryside debates, there is 
a confused bundle of issues. 
The nationalist campaign 
against absentee landlords 
frightens English owners. 
They perceive themselves as 
being discriminated against, 
while Dutch. German and 
US buyers and owners seem 
to be acceptable. 


With almost all of Scot- 
land expecting the Scottish 
Nationalist party to control 
the new Scottish parliament, 
English landowners dread 
that it will create a land 
reform commission to parcel 
up the large estates - as 
happened in Ireland earlier 
in the century. 

But there are strong eco- 
notnic arguments against 
this 

Utile else can be done 
with these estates. Measur- 
ing thousands of acres, they 
are generally useless far 
arable forming and. at best, 
support a few sheep. 

They will never show an 
income return (although let- 
ting the sport may produce 
enough to offset some of the 
costs), and capital growth is 
little or none. 

Often, however, they pro- 
vide the only jobs in the dis- 
trict - for keepers, ghillies 
and stalkers, and for their 
wives and daughters. 

Nobody should take on a 
sporting estate in Scotland 
without understanding that 
they will spend ('meaning, 
lose) a lot of money. And no 
buyer should be unwise 
enough to put all of his cash 
in the estate, says Colin 
Strang Steel of Knight 
Frank, estate agent 

The rich find leisure and 
pleasure amid huge 
expanses of stunning scen- 
ery. while money Doves from 



Deep in the gtou on the River Casstay in Sutherland, CUencamtoy i 


i runs to 10/M0 acres, 10 mRes of the river and some farming. The price starts at £t2m 



Cafly - otters aver £530^)00 - is strictly for the strong-minded 


their fun to the locals. 

But if the new Scottish 
government pounces on the 
English, aD other non-Scot- 
tish buyers could be 
deterred, deciding that the 
large discretionary spending 
they are now prepared to 
pay is not worthwhile after 
alL 

"Already there is a caut- 
ionary feel in the air,” says 
Strang Steel. Only charity 
estate owners such as the 
Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds would be unaf- 
fected by political change. 

Their impact in economic 
terras is broadly similar to 



• r:w; 


Newmifei has 709 acres and a pheasant shoot Offers.over £2m ' 


that of the rich private own- 
ers. But could they take over 
the whole of the Highlands? 
And would it be a proper use 
of their charitable status to 
do so? 

Another option to private 
ownership is co-operative 
local buy-outs, as on the 
Island of Elgg. But there are 
problems:' once the land is 
bought, how long will the 
members continue to 
co-operate, 'for example? 
Anecdotal evidence suggests 
that trouble soon begins. 
And will they have enough 
money to put Into the 
running costs of the estate? 


Almost certainly not 

The real target is not 
absentee landlords, says 
Bradstock, but. poor land- 
lords. On his Highland tours 
the worst places are found 
“where the owners are run- 
ning out of -money, and so 
they sell bits off. have few 
employees, and maintenance 

slumps”. 

Sufficient money to fund 
the estates does not exist in 
Scotland, where only -7- per 
cent of taxpayers pay higher 
rate income tax. “It would be 
tragic If any perception was 
given to the world that for- 
eign ownership' was not wet 


come," says Charles Dud- 
geon, of FPDSavills. 

For buyers ready to 
weather these uncertainties, 
open market sporting and 
scenic Highland- estates 
ftirfuriw Landale on the west 
coast, -with 124KK) acres 
fronting on to Loch Smart 
and income from salmon 
form leases (Knight Frank, 
; £L6m), and Benmore on the 
isle of Mull, of 31,000 acres 
with a deer- forest as well as 
salmon and sea trout (Lan- 
gley-Taylor or West High- 
land Estates Office^ offers 
over £2.Q25m). : 

-. A. -romantic island, ' where 


spent is not the objective but - 
rich in birds aM^arcfcaeolog- 
ical sites, is Inchmarnock 
( 660 acres) off the isle of 
Bute (Strutt jSc Parker. 
£800,000). 

Oh the River Cassley in 
Sutherland, tWo estates are 
for sale. Glencassley has 
10,000 acres deep in the glen, 
10 miles of the river and 
some far ming (KF, offers 
over £L2m).l Downstream, - 
-Gtanrossal with 2,500 acres 
offers the full range of game 
- salmon, trout, grouse, 
pheasants, deer - with some 
fanning (Flhlayson Hughes 
or KF, offers over £L475m). 

The same agents also offer 
Gledfield on the River Car-, 
rdn near Ardgay, With. 5,200 
acres and a complete sport- 
ing packagB, far offers over 
£i.75m. In. the 1850s the 
Matheson family (of Jar dine 
Matheson- money) bought 
the estate - a typical 
example, of new money at 
play in, Victorian times. 

In Perthshire, the gateway 
to the Highlands, FPDSavills 
offers three properties. 

□ Newmlln is a warm Victo- 
rian. hofme, ; nOw nm as 'a 
hotel Trot it' could easily 
revert to being ' a private. 

house, with excellent arable 

far ming ) . 'an- ./approach' 


through an avenue of oaks, 
and a pheasant shoot The 
land totals 709 acres. Offers 
over £2m are requested. 

□ Like Newman, Strone Is 
in the bottom of the valley 
out of the worst weather. 
For the~ house and €9 acres, 
offers over . £550,000 are 
- asked for, and for a nearby 
moor. Df 1,448 acres, offers 
over £280,000. 

.□ Cally with 475 acres 
(offers over £530,000) is a 
bouse for the strong-minded. 
The potential, and building 
costs, are large. It dates back 
to" the 1720s and had a lively 
social life in the 1930s. but is 
now in a desperate state. 
When the conservatory . fell 
down in the 19606, the 
owner, who died last .year 
leaving Cally to the National 
Trust for Scotland (expecting 
the. Trust to Sell it on), did 
hot replace it, or install a 
public power supply when 
the generator collapsed. 
“Mains' electricity is Tor 
wimps." she said. 

M FPDSauOIs, 0131-247 3700; 
Finiayson Hughes, 01463- 
224343; Knight Frank, 
0131-225 8171; Langley-Tay- 
. tor. 0131-220 0576; Strutt & 
r Porter. 0131-226 2500; West 
Highland Estates Office, 
m&L-5636tz 
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ALGARVE , PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Golf Courses, Hotels. Commercial & Residential Projects 
CONTACT: JOSEPH FERRADA 

New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Phil* with Sea View's, in 
the Quinta do Lugo and Vale do Lobo Areas. 
CONTACT: MICHAEL FERRADA 

HARCOL'RT (PORTUGAL) LDA. 

„ TEL: 00 351 89 398232 FAX: 00 351 89 398300 , 


St Jeas 
CAP FERRATS 

M>"l kmiljl *jMI ii.m 
Km- Kvf.il J <ii|gutd! 

,,, Tsla/.-.i' Cram! 

I Vic VuIi.bi! liflU 

Call I*. Mcfrne 

Til . “him '•*»«• 


CAP FERRAT (EAST) I 

Sjfvtti Z jiui l n*mi Xfartrocro-. 1 
vile .iff [ 4*1 in imiLfu: 
kr-jhirx.- nj[ Ku. FVri jnJ Shi^n. , 
h.np rail; FF I imili.-n ml 
LWI « in • if nill h: in* L4 l - ' 


srv i‘KOPFkTir> m hoim:, 


ir jbi \L-rhti in M T(*T»:/- 
tH- 0171 -HAM* Fjv0ri«OUK 


PRIVATE GAJViE' 
RESERVE 

Frebbold .J: 
Om of the last m*ttidetateB»a®y 
13750 acres h.&Aasu, ur*w»T . 
and set n.a wnsovancy area of-. 
300000 acres, contains tagasl •' 
nimhere of eteptum dnpnvately 
osned (and aojnMm in 0H wrid. 
Lion. LeomnL Qmtan. and a «na 
ranetv of-oan». An tnwnaaoaauy . 
dhme croup M 12 shsebotdars 
seak a further 2 partners. Mm. - 
matched, ortfutea-duigned lodge 
isararg cotufleUuu. The resetvu is . 
aQ»aMe.,prolteslqna»y maraged 
and iramaned lor Bn extern on . 
ot me owners 'and their guests 
Open game vehicles asatefife 
Price £250 000 per share - 
Contact Pww Ro 
Tri + 27il784 M5feyo>1nirv ; 
Fn» + 27 11 7WMS7 

COSTA ML SOL PTOPERMS 
Karbcta Olficsi. Fo, irtonratai & Puce 
tolling 0131 90337B1 JTywnf- Par 3559 

SPACIOUS LISBON FLAT Free insure 
i tom. Z djk. oak and iwMe flowing. 
32.5CO.OO0Ek Tel 0171 837 0909 


Tuscany 

Three houses remain in sis homo 
development, historical mral site, 
20 mins Siena. 24 beds, 30 ft rces. 
OH. terrace edns. mairnmarr, 
magnificent pool. 
RrcdMrbndni 
Tel/Faxi (0030) 577-707855 


FRENCH RIVIERA property sals! and 
rentals. 100‘s of colour photos on our 
anb-stte: wwwxoaatrcowitryxom. 
Coast and Country, The EnotNi 
Estate Agents on the French RMera. 
Tel: *33 (OK 92 9B 47 90 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
old. now S ski properties, legal 
column ere. Ask lor your FREE 
copy now Tel 0181 847 183« 


FOB SALE CSta ETAzur Cajmes France LBS 
Estates <ki Lac houses to be bu* In 
beauBfm cartySfle. TM -A* T7I 7B2Z 
Td »33147957730wwiMon)tcan 


Worldwide Residential 
Property Supplement 


Saturday September 19 


The Weekend FT will be publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on 
September 19. Appearing as a separate section and circulated to over 140 countries, this 
colour supplement offers property advertisers a perfect platform to promote a wide range of 
property opportunities to a quality audience. To generate purchases, rentals and investment 
transactions from applicants around the world contact the property team on -h 44 171 873 4744 
Private vendors wishing to benefit from reaching an affluent international audience can complete 
the following advertisement booking form. 


LONDON PROPERTY 


Colour Advertisement 
£68 per column cm 
5cm x 1 column = £340 


Mono Advertisement 
£45 per column cm 
3cm x 1 column = £135 


Lineage Advertisement 
£20 per line (min 3 lines) 
5 words per line 


St. James’s Chambers, 
Ryder Street, London SW1 

\n cSLvpiHWjl ■JHilh lir-l floor jjviniih.ni ollL-nn" wdl 
planned jLi'nironAlation of some 2UJI sq.h. Siyliihly ilrsijinciL 
lire property is fuioJ Jhj A|iii|^vil in a nulaNy hivili sr.ind.ird. 
tniraivc Diwiblc Rtvi-plmn Room: 

.• Double RvMroonis nith En-uiie Baihroonis. 
kitclu-ti Uruaklavl R»«m: Cloaknxmi: Rciidcnl Honor 
L'mL-svmunJ Parkin" (Subject to availability and Livcikvl 
Lcj.-clu>U UiS vcjrt £ n 45/* , U 

Tel: 01714930676 


LONDON SVM7 WANDSWORTH 

Gwnarjc-w jijir.'rro-i .vun: a.^lati: 
i-i dcjecejr«is: • 

Tnn>!, SiSjIIO Broor^re'! Ptm f Ji 
Mwri ijcaar.-i :-ED7tcd 3 ect 3 Mlfa. 
6’tSjn r»'*n. n-.cl 1in?itt. h;w 
iarm lanJ^Jaed ja'/nic 

oniiy gain foStn Bee aibc 
ssen <1 rnra jjj, and anjufcie £ 
I 31 'i-»«3iwi c- soli: and 
•car to-.-* w.r. mpe ^aii 
013MS52Car3 


BLOOUS8URV WC1 C SeJrccirM 
garfloi Tai Ccwiiguia ccn,c/van 
i^rs.ooc Huriild SJln Cjft 
Td.om KD 101 Z Fjr 0 !TI E 50 1015 


CLERKENWEU EC1 2 bi'Orevnod Hof 
KkrS on ajd C-.SD OGO HurtarJ Saw Can 
Td C»7l 33 1012 Fjc 0171 250 1015 


CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE EC1 
Seteanc! 5b#i3 «jS Cffnm»alii»l 
iciio» S pool. Histoid SoN* Cxi Till 
Din 2S0 1012 F.v.0171 250 fOtS 


WHITECHAPEL Z im men quants 
2 taSrocm Hat on leafy muju- Gos*.- 
ro im* city E250 p « Roose chows 
om ?3C 3S7S 


SVT1 WESTMINSTER Uunv 1.£. 1 
bGrtraanffil acamerta Irani C230.JM0. 
Can 01 ?l 030 8366 


KEfTH CARDALE 
GROVES 


FABI LOUS PENTHOUSE 

nidi rtuimin^ vie»s 
acni.s Lnndin skyline 
-.mi 10 be devek^ed by 
mart 1.1 leaden 1*4 Ftothnuw 
Jt SL Afar* WiuL HHiVX 

L 111 ary a^wnnodadnii (3. 411 sq Ri 
in-.-ludesJ cn saile bedruLW, 
aipiib ’L" shaped Uinte.'durine ana. 

■oidy. fined kitchen, utility, 
u 7 tk edbr. cketkr- min bakvoiec & 
I ju 1 1 ^ ■<} It icuf ierr.se ‘Ailh ialkij. 
Pnute lil 1 Multiple pariank. 


FPDSuViflS 


Kensington W8 
(Uxbridge Street) 

LckViV at ids 3partr-0.1t 
O&ao ro oli amenities 
ElKpvs ween 

Tel: 0181-830-5729 


London Rentals 

Fat oil kinds si Rersal popartms 
Fiats, houses, sudra fiats 

Tel: 0181 4330-5729 
Fax: 0181-450-2161 . 


(Abbey Road) SL Johns Wood, 
London NWS 

Uueiy 1 Bed Bar 
CkisetdEMiS&jdc 
7th Biah Pwortlmer Com AiMrtntflrs 
-• EffiOpMH*. 

Tel: 0181-830-5729 


ST JOHNS WOOD NWS Ln 1 bed flat 
F.P Imnueulate cwvnrun. Long mi 
EJ?Sp(t.Ta M56 285504 


£2*200,000 


+44 (0)171 586 8001 
maytair@keg.co.uk 


NEW CRANE WHARF, WAPPMG El 

£205,000 L Hotel Tun Bedroom 
Acmiimeni ret nithin Qindo II iislnd 
dnehou^e aomcnon - secure 
pariung hr eccunty No chain. 
Wooden noon Usrr/ ongutai (catures 
WeppiTj efiice 01 n 702 3822 



COUNTRY PROPERTY 


SHELTER CAPITAL FROM INHERITANCE TAX 
(AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY RELIEF) 
CAPITAL CAINS ^ TAX ROLLOVER RELIEF 

A SUPERB AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 

1,0ft) Auvs ( AppruM Residential Conunercul 
Farming Estjic. Gnde li Listed Stone Farmhouse. 
With Vuconl Possession. Contrncr Funning 
A?avmcnl Jo jJiow cslimaled 5? return. 

T.mi vtiiitc 

Tel: U1775 722321 Fax: 01775 711222 
E-Mail: spokl inp^i brow imto xiim 




HIGHGATE N6 

Sanay. pcaccfuL homy ihfln aAo 00 
-floras OxMMnjgilhalfnl 
wn. 7 1 ■ lump.. Ix kfl n y. S-Uuibg 
pool, tols a jw l g ntax pif a |y 
UAyurkos. 

Shoe beehold. 
nTMfle 
No i0am 

0181 W1 9789 


DOCKLANDS SC 18 C2S5.000 FJHdd 
3 Beamon modem tmurtwwse oB Brin g 
p an omn u c view ot Fiver Thamet A 
Canary Wharf. 2 rocflp3, t fan. 
coraanmhwy. garaua. Private garden. 
OoeWanb* ofles. 0171 5379884 


Colour Photo 


■ In London EG4 • Prime PDeUoa ■ 
• Ck*e to St P«W«i Cartudnl - 
Recently refurbished and 
fully equipped throughout. 

Im mediat e occupation 
Far limber details and brochure. 
Tel: 01277 201333 (US/ANC) 


East Suffolk 

RoiovbciJ VinrigB In loogt* . 
iter eiBtpx 7 adlei Hcrtap conn. 
Boy wm All 3H lecepi. 4 bod*. 
. Oucn Suhe. OFCU. Ovdcni. 
Excdki* enter. 
Ca«c£22i000 
Flick & Son 
OH 7281 6*3232 


PHBUUJNCH HOK NOW AVAILABLE) 
On to pvmrMntfng tntoreat of our 
«AKt davatapenant at CcBey. ere are 
new'pm-feunchlng Just one knury lour 
. bedroom home atwcopbonsl wdua As 
. axpadBd hom dds ml brown national 
howe bulder, tv spedfcakxi indudus 
S fully fitted k9chan with Hdga/haazBi: 
dWnwalwr. and ureshlng mscMria, 
aoporata taunge and dMng room, food 
wardobea aid ensure to the maatat' 
bedroom as wefl as (Usd caipstsllha ' 
house also benefits from a dooUe 
WP a lags garden. Prataunch 
flrioe £375,000. For more intonnaSon. 
plnass ca« our seNng agere.'WHBrowii 

00 01 BSZ 4041 74 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
or call: +44 171 873 4744 

Copy deadlines : Colour - Friday September 4. Mono - Thursday September 10 

Advertisement Booking Form 


Name 







Dayffme Tel 

Please book — (sow of ad) at a cost of (cost' of ad) ■ 

VAT O 17.5% .Totri cost £ 

Payment byt AMEX '/VISA'/MASTtRCARD^/CHEQUE* {payable to: The Financial timed ! ' 

*ddla to «* a pprop rin tn 

Credit card number □□□□□□□ □□ □■□OQO DO-Exp date 

. Sbpiature ••..•.■••..•..••■••••••■.■■■.•.■.•■m............ ................. ■•........m........ ... n.iiu.ku....u.. 


Please send or fax this form togeMier wHh your adv er tis eme nt to: 

Louise Hawker, Financial Times, One Southw a rk Bridget London SEt 9HL Teb 0171 873 3211 


Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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//^ Kensington 
mansion block 


NEARING COMPLETION 


UKSaks Agart 


TTamptoxs 

II lNTKRV.vr:Ci.S.\i. 


h ttp://www- h am proas- int.com 


• Luxurious apartments and penthouses 

• Prime location close to Kensington High Street 

• Convenient for underground station 

• Underground car parking with CCTV security 

* 24 hour uniformed concierge 
• Residents’ fitness centre 
a Afmt • 999 year lease 


Dmdopcr 

HUTCHISON IDH DEVELOPMENT UMTTED 


For an appointment call 0171 937 9371 



J2ua//fy ' C /(omC ' v <>/ ^Oi.sfi/uiio/f 


Barnes Ga t e 

Adjacent to Barnes Common • London SW15 



& sr ■ fSFf Mr •- 



Thornet Court 

1 ver ■ Buckinghamshire 



A ** elect Jculi'i’imni of jii-t 
throe tow nhotisc*. ;mJ live 
Incurs .ipariincnc*. with .1 ••ckit 
:idJr>.--.N ct> nuitch. 

ALL HOMES BENEFIT FROM 

• Luxury kitchens with gas hcb. 
electric double oven, extractor 
hood, dishwasher, fridge freezer, 
washer dryer 

• Wardrobes to most bedrooms 

• Private, secure parking 

• Electronically operated entrance 
and exit gates 

• Security alarm system 

• Apartments £1 60, 000-£240.0CO 

• To.vnhouses £257,500-£275.000 

Shi«\ homo open tl.iiN lO.ini-^pn;. 

0181 878 3777 or 

www.bcwley.co.uk 

1 iixurv nvo lu-JriHim B.irn 
Conversion^ -cl within I homes 
Crolt C olirsv nroiirwl ;* hv.itui- 
t’nllv l.inJw.ipevI CourtvjirJ 

• 2 bedrooms 

• En-suite to Master Bedroom 

• Separate Eathroom 

• Comprehensively fitted Kitchen 
including double oven. 

fridge freezer and washer dryer 

• Fitted wardrobes 

« Electronic security gates 

• Security alarm system 

• Price range: £165.000 to £172,000 

"’•htiw home open Units lO.irv.-Spm. 

01895 437780 or 

www.bewley.co.uk 
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Stwn Ihated period boon whfc 
Xardm to ernii and rear to atm 
BMd raMtBtW rinei ta SMtti 

KonhclM. 3 rrrrpMa mm 

3 bedranm. 2 lukiMBB. 

LemhoU £LS Mifltoa. 

A sriecUon of ether properties Air 
■wtoNe fa Cbcfaea, Kosktlaa, 
Kn lgh tth M gc mtd tognrta. 

01715847771 

39 Cbral Place, SW71EW 




Uaqc tone. StanM be viewed. 
niW 

Grand Boer aameOr h aiwa 

tnmxd poM bow hi Soob 
Kftfmhn g rrceytlon. Separate 
dtataf. 4 bedroom. Lang tone. 
Nmiutracttu 
ISKJM 

01715847771 

39 Cfceval Place, SW7 IEW 


London's No.1 Specialist 
Search Company 

• life Pordme Rdkknttd Property 
and Investments far Client*. 

• Bay To Let.* M myau aii. 

• Corporate Rctoc ed op DepC 

“LET US SEARCH FOR YOU.- 

let +44 171 838 1068 
Fta *M 171 838 1077 
wwhwaa ri .nmi. 
Katgtabrtdgc, SV3 


CHELSEA SW10 

Stunning S3 bad hixuiy flats in a brand new apartment 
block with additional underground parking. 

New 999 Year Leases 
Prices from £480,000 

CALL OUR SHOW FLAT 

0171 835 135T 


© 

CHESTERTON'S 


EATON SQUARE, SW1 
3 bedroom, 2 bathroom penthouse 
ipurn tM on die touch tide of chit 
pret ti giom garden iqiarc. 
Reception dialog room. IHt 
Leuobdd 78 years reraxiniflg. 
Price CU2SQJ0Q 

QUEENSBERRY CT, 
HAMILTON MEWS, W1 

2 bedroom. 2 butmwffl penthouse 
nMiHseitt with luge roof ranee 
offering views along Park Luc. 
Newly refcitabed, lilt porta, 
underground poking specs. 
Leadnld 1 16 yean resuming. 

Price £7SL000 

MAYFAIR: 
0171 629 4513 


LONDON WC2 


SOON TO BE LAUNCHED 
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C.T U Hailux NCaiu 

\r\v: o\: > nUJ.T. LONDON vuV; 

A GREAT PL ACL T'O WORK. PLAY - ANP LIN L- 



On the doorstep ox Covent Garden, one of Londons most vibrant 
districts. Barra::. Br ; :ai:i's premier bouse builder, has created a raff 
opportunity to purchase a stylish new apartment or penthouse 



<•> ,iiU"i . u 



SPACIOUS ONE. TWO AND THREE BED APARTMENTS. 

Vo resister for vour e\c!»; >i%c- invifariot? to vrevv the site plan, uiodel and detailed 
soeeilkaiio:: -f :‘-is evjirir.ir development , call now: 

0181 607 1919 
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BLENHEIM BISHOP 


UUl-Ua :».»)!.!< : 

-• -“it an - • . 


BARR A I T 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 
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Selkirkshire 

Galashiels 2 miles. Edinburgh 38 miles. 

A fine baronial country house set in mature 
gardens and parkland close to the River Tweed 
Enhance and reception halh, double dzawiag room, 
morning room, music room, library, study, cloakroom, 

4 main bedrooms. 2 dressing rooms, sewing room. 

2 bathrooms. 4 tower bedrooms and turret. Garden Door 
with 4 reception rooms, kitchen. 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Covered courtyard with store rooms, boiler room, workshop 
and lift room, cloakroom, laundry. Belfry, ice house and 
garages. Walled garden vrtth gardener's cottage and 
conservatories. Formal garden wub ornamental ponds and 
mature trees. Parkland and vvoodland. 

About 31 acres (12.55 hectares) 

Joint Selling Agents: Savins on 0131 226 6961 fit 
Knight Frank, Edinburgh 0131 2258171 


01.5? 225 XI 71 

North < Inirlotte Strict. I t!inbiiri;h } 112 4111’ 


BRODIES 
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oofHMBal iwUratlal oatr m faw>whr Mata « 
a prhair HTcaww liMMtd in MriUtW Borden rnaatniUv 


IMiOacury til bataomrj nuctj,<i tkw ^ fU>\ jnJ 

punnotc cuwent io cnau-n to i naaqr bou« heirl 
Eteccsd) conrenca twndi I lew fro. ijui^ t KqvMavcv 
Lnicc (nope aoJ uruD (jrsIwuv. 
PhMMVCMKIU fur ’ tuna mi hmi evstcruoa. 
EftabUihed M hale jolf crane itnwM lor cueauMi M 1 8 l*4.-v 

Ownang ^nkami ^nmh. ItawnlMtM 

About 214 acres (56 baW 
For sale aa a whole or la 5 W*. 


B iDILA WB i; : - 

'L-icpivv.c t = l G I! I , 


. i:-Jiri»; Sr v(! ill' Ml \ 
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FPDsavills 


FPDsaviils 



IRELAND, 

Co. Kerry 

ICbmcy 51 fa>0Zn**. 
Cor* 109 kn 160 natal 

An immaculate 
residential estate 
cm the 
picturesque 
southern Irish 
coast 

Principal house, 2 lodges, outbuildings, 
marina, gardens and extensive grounds. Island. 
. In all about 65 ha (160 acres) 


Kcrrtilton / I 


' Dublin: 00 353 1 6181300 e-mail: hok@iol.le 
FPDSavilhr London: 0171 499 8644 
e-mail: alawson@fpdsaviils.co.uk 



IRELAND, County Wicklow 

Dub&i and temational Airport 56 Ion ,15 rmksi 
Superb residential estate on 160 acres hchidfag stud farm. 
Lovely 18th century home in excellent condition .uM LMsuUy 
tierorated. 4/5 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 hrthioomv 
Indoor swimming pool m. DeT^htful grounds with rural dsirrt. 
32 loose boxes. Stewards house. 3 miles man Rjorkms Ix-.hJk-n. 

Excess of !R£2 million 


00 353 1 6181300 Contact: Hugh LUmtlton 
FPOSwn^ London: 0171 499 6644 CorfccT: Ceotfnry s.tn Cutsem 
mv* ioanrvtoMnO^xkjvittviiviik 


Knight 

I rank lU 


Devon 

WU8a *o Dhmoflr Kdttonal PiA d 
Mocminpifakad Bwr Tnccy Aool 
ffuroUci Exnaibcxa llnln 

A Grade IP Qded acnl manor 
bemse of arddtcctard and 
historical Imerat 
Now m BM at O i flc iy. Tea Rocra. Shop 
■xl ItvintauuMividM—L 
Sqncur Us and gmiea. 

Far nk by pablc aaeSaa 
2JBpHllMndq>3«hStpteote IWBat 

n»eWtdfc Haw H*toUlnWniih*i it 

Exeter <rnjv2)4znil 


Knight 
I rank Ctk 


IsleofMuU 


Cod^aar Frtij atw .*5 ottos 
A deUgttfel VJetorian Country 
Hmm Hotel md Coach Home 
«i(li Mp^aoc views 
Ccnxafr * taafr mboad wi& 5 laiing 


ct tpwft oita} haa. 
lady mmtCwd How 

Gudem.SbORhams e - 
b *8 about 15V. a«m 1W7 hal 

FW ta l i | i il i wb -»«»hgto nr hltoti. 
OOcrrowr C38BJ86 
Edfcbwra&MLJDESSm 


LEICS/WARWICKS BORDER 


UVEA WORK e« COUNTRY VILLAGE 

80 ann Enwm . riacMI. Mo. mpom ■ 

not c Ctwd. n FMw - jmo sq n 
S had. J HC. wing tor Itfath. «MA; mt f 
. Qftittt tad varUMf (MMtqA) 
Manna pnkn. Kahkx A rpnnml i.a ait 
Wfcft tetj giMg 

IU. 01455-202139^202314 



ORPENESS 

Near Aide burgh 

An exdtiog rejuvonaiiun 
of Edwardian 
seaside homes. 

Two only remaining 
from £85,000. 

Details from 
Flick & Son 
(01728) 452469 


H EHIFO huSNIRE Lmqo to n twauwi 
aMrtnom m Giotto thatexj 
mmuein eat m « kw « annum 
» wra. MS 

5 man FPQSauHa joisaai vtdqq 
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TRAVEL 


A mberiey Castle looks 
like the kin d of castle 
you see on chocolate 
box lids and jigsaw 
puzzles. About 900 
old. It towns In solitary 
splendour over gentle West Sus* 
set countryside that has changed, 
little since Henry r ruled England 
in the uoos. 

The castle walls are 60ft high 
and a huge oak portcullis is low- 
ered every evening when the last 
noa-resldential guest has gone. 
For medieval Amberiey Castle 
has become a hotel, the only real 
oastie hotel, the owners say, In 
thesouth of England. 

The original manor was built 
in 1103, the formica t i o ns added 
in 1377. Queen Elizabeth I hold 
the lease between 1688 and 1603 
and, in the dvQ war, the castle 
was attacked by Cromwell's 
forces attempting to recover 
unpaid taxes from a Royalist ten- 
ant. 

Charles n went there twice, 
and today there is another visi- 
tor, the ghost of Emily, a maid 
when the bishops owned the cas- 
tle in the Middle Ages, who 
became pregnant by one of thawi 
and jumped from the walls to her 
death. 

The present owners are Martin 
and Joy Cummings, who bought 
the castle 10 years ago and have 
been restoring it ever since. Mar- 
tin is passionate about the gar- 
dens and would like to spend all 
his time working in them 
There is little on the road to 
mark the castle entrance and 
Clive Cummings, the owners' son 
and general manager, explained 
why. When the family first 
opened the hotel, it had been 
inundated with visitors thinking 
it was a National Trust property. 
The visitors brought picnics and 
ate them on the lawns - not 
quite what guests in this award- 
winning country bouse hotel 
expected to see. 

Leaving our car, we walked 
across tbe bridge over the grassy 
moat, under the raised portcullis 
into on enclosed courtyard and 
along a flagstone passage that led 
to the main halL A wide-carpeted 
staircase led to our baronial-size 
bedroom, which had a large 
Gothic window at one end, a 6ft, 
four-poster bed, and heavy oak 
doors that led to two bathrooms, 
one with a Jacuzzi. 

A gas “log" fire flickered. in the 
brick fireplace, there were pewter 
mugs and books on tbe stone 
window sill, home-made biscuits 
and fresh fruit, a TV and video 
player. The spacious room was 
furnished with antiques. 

It was early afternoon and time 
before tea to explore the grounds. 
Two takes bordered -the front- 
drive, pale pink roses grew up old 



Amberiey Cade in West Sussex: Charles H went there twice. And there’s a ghost 


NgOa WQflta u r th 


Lording it over 
the countryside 

Angela Wigglesworth takes a break in an English castle 


stone Gothic archways, and 
white peacocks strutted over the 
lawns where tall, clipped box 
hedges stood like sentinels. There 
was a garde robe, a 14th century 
toilet, and a 30ft-deep oubliette, 
covered with an iron grille, 
where prisoners had once been 
thrown in and forgotten. 

Past the croquet lawn beneath 
the castle walls, and a Geld 
where three Peruvian alpaccas 
grazed, a narrow path led to 
Amberiey, a picture-book village 
at flint and half-timbered pastel- 
painted cottages, rose hips and 
lavender in tiny gardens. It was 
so quiet. The village, with its 
12th century - Norman church, 
two pubs, a general store, and a 
pottery in a disused chapel, has 
slumbered happily since a toll 
road was built in 1827. 

Back at the castle, we sank 
into cosseting armchairs, and 
had tea in front of a (real) log fire 
in the lounge, a suit of medieval 
armour in one comer, books by 
Dickens and Churchill in glass- 
fronted bookshelves. Dinner was 
in the tranquil 12th century 
candle-tit Queen's Room restau- 
rant with its barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing, bowls of white lilies and long 
white- candles. There was an a la 
carte menu and a £29.50 three- 


GeneraJ information 

■ Amberiey Castle Country House Hotel is five rales 
north-east of Arundel with a direct train sendee tram 
London. It to a member of Pride of Britain Hotate-Teh 
01264-736604 or 01 825-7666201 A two-night weekend . 
inclusive break oasts from £112£0 to £162^0 per person; a 
two-night castle break (Sunday to Thursday), £350 tor two 
people sharing a twta or tloubte roam.' 

■ Other casUes to rent include: Lawrence castle at Hakkm 
Belvedere, Devon (a castle fbrtvro) tet: 01386-701177; At - 
BemveO castle, Weston-« 4 )er‘-Mare,you can have bed and - 
breakfast (01934-32226$. T > 

■ Blendings of Cambridge rente castles, mainly in ' 

Scotland, which wffl sleep from two to SO people. Tel: 
01223-293444. •. - * 

iH Castle hotels inctude Tbombury castle (15th centwy), . 
near Bristol, tel: 01464-281182; Star castle (EBzabethan) on 
the Isles at ScOy. 01720-422317; md Lunley castle (14ttr - 
century) Chester-ie-Street, Durham, 0191-389 1111. -' 


course table dhdte with coffee 
and petit fours. The chef bad 
trained with Albert Roux and the 
food was saperb. 

Before going to bed, we peered 
out an to the parapet A white 
peacock was sitting there, 
silently and eerily beautiful in 
the moonlight 

Breakfast next morning was all 
a cooked .English breakfast 
should be. plus an unusually 


good selection of croissants, Dan- 
ish pastries and toasted raisin 
bread. 

Leaving the medieval grandeur 
and 20th century luxury of the 
castle, we made our way to tbe 
nearby water meadows of the 
River Arua a haven for damsel 
flies and Bewick Swans. Nearby, 
too. Is Amberiey Chalk Pit 
museum, a fascinating exhibition 
of industrial arc haeology. 





Parrot Kahn has some healthtips fbrjpassengers 


B efore youliet off on your _• 
holiday ftight this week- 
aid, give same thought- . 
to y oar health. Research. ■ 
carried out in the US indicates 
that blood dots are now a recog- - 
nised hazard of afrixaveL 
According to doctors Alicia 
Mercer and Joe Brown, studies 
have shown that 50 per cent of 
patients suffering- blood clotting 
bad travelled recently in the air 
for four hours or. more. The 
symptoms usually appeared . 
within four days of flying and 35 - 
per cent of people had no pre- 
disposition to the condiffon. 

Although other studies have 
indicated a link between blood - 
dots and prolonged immobility 
caused by train or car travel, this 
is the first study that indicates a . 
high incidence for air travel. 

John Scott, a seniar consultant 
at Middlesex and University Hos- 
pitals, says: “This papa* confirms 
what we as clinicians have 
always known anecdotally for 
many years. Many factors like 
age, the duration of flight and bo 
outward signs c£ the problem, are 
si gnificant " 

Anyone who sits for a long 
time may develop small dumps 
of clotted blood in the lower legs. 
Airline passengers are particu- 
larly vulnerable because of the 
densely spaced seating and the 
narrow aisles that make it diffi- 
cult to move around. There is 
also the dry air that is breathed 
In (2 per cent relative humidity, 
compared with 60 per cent on the 
ground), which can affect blood 
viscosity. 

The clotting of the blood is 
known as deep vein thrombosis 
(DVD, and is often referred to as 
economy class syndrome. How- 
ever, there is an equal chance of 
it occurring in first or business 
class seats if toe leg rest presses 
against the calf, when the leg 
rest Is not used, or a person takes 
a sleeping tablet and fan« asleep 
in a cramped position. 

What most passengers do not 
realise is that when seated, their 
rirculatfon is reduced by 50 per 
cent and the total lack of move- 
ment leads to the blood pooling 
in the feet and swollen ankles. 

However, impaired circulation 
alone is not enough to produce a 
blood, dot.. Other; factors alsq 
come' into play: debydratton r 



resfeft.' 


smoking, obedty, eating a fatty 
meal, sitting in a cramped posi- 
tion, recent surgery, varicose 
veins and a fondly history of 
DVT. 

Fatalities occur when the dot 
dislodges and moves into the 
lungs, which is called pulmonary 
wnhnligm. 

Anyone, regardless of gender 
or age, can develop the coodttkm. 
There is a tendency for toe mean 
age to be 50- However, it can 
occur among women in their 20 s. 

Lorraine Potter, a detective, 
got a dot in her left calf at the 
age of 25. She was very fit at tbe 
time, but on the pill. Six years 
later, she developed another dot 
after a 13-hour flight 

Tbe onset of symptoms include 
pain, swelling, a tenderness in 
the calf, redness and sometimes a 
fever. In the US study, the blood 
dot developed on average a feat- 
night after a flight But the signs 
could appear an the flight, the 

mart day and munm a month later. 

The most dramatic incidents 
happen inflight On a British Air- 
ways flight a 56-year-old busi- 
nessman, Roger Hunt, had a 
dose call after taking a couple of . 
sleeping tablets. He later col- 
lapsed an his way to the lavatory 
and might, have died of multiple 
blood dots in. bis lungs without 
treatment by a doctor onboard.. . 

..One woman, 39; collapsed at 
the md of a {tight from Kaaht 


Lumpur to London. When she 
was taken To Ashford Hospital, 
near Heathrow, it was found that 
she had multiple pulmonary 

flwih nH. 

European Union figures indi- 
cate there are 90,000 cases a year, 
but Scurr believes tbe true figure 

lS flmnh higher. 

Tt is nearer im with a signifi- 
cant percentage caused by air 
travel," ha says. The reason why 
-blood clots have .not been 
strongly associated with, air 
travel before is that only a small 
percentage had the condition dur- 
ing the flight or on arrival, 
whereas about 80 per cent had it 
afterwards. 

David Murray Brace, group 
chief medical consultant with 
National Westminster Bank, Bald 
it proved the need for more 
research to be undertaken^ *ln up 
to 50 per. cent of the cases, the 
condition- may be silent without 
classic symptoms. However, in 
some, it can go on to a pulmo- 
nary embolism which can kill " 

Until warnings of the potential 
health problems of .flying, such 
as blood clots, are introduced 
alongside the safety briefings, 
passengers should take responsi- 
bility for their own health, mid 
prevent them from happening 
(see panel, above). 

■ Farrol Kahn is director of-the 
Aviation HBalQt institute, 8 Sag 
E depani’Stre^OrfDinirO^t-i^. 
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HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


SINGLE? 

© 



Why u uiialand 
laki > troop with Soto's, 
the taar operator 

far tingle people. 

Age groups n-Sfyrt 

e-wpi 

0181 951 2811 

Solos 

MDLttwOffeArfep. 


CRUISI NG 



AFRICA 


Luxury Private Dented Safaris in ^ 

TANZANIA 

Individually tailored to In d n d e Ng pr o n goro Crater, 
Araahe, M an j nre . Sercnggta and 
Xmuagire National Parke- 

For colour brochure and toll information portfolio contact 

Wildlife Explorer (EA) Limited, 

IHUmyara', Riverside, Nanpean, St Austell. 

Cornwall PL2S 7TJ 

Telephone: 01726 824132 or Fax: 01726 824389 

E-Mail: lOOmSJMUOcampDsnracam / 




RMS ST. HELENA 


Blue Water Voyages to the tropics 

ReBve the da"-r lays of ocean trawl aboard the Luxury Brtfisb-flagged cargo Baer; RMS St Helena. 
Visit the tropkaf! South Atomic Islands of St Helena and Asce n sio n and Tristan da Cunha - some of 
tbe remotest Islands fan the world. 

Visit Napoleon's tomb and Ns home in exile. Walk through foe kxwBest Boer War cemetery 
in the world. See St Helena's unique flora and fauna - and meet some of the friendliest 
Britons you'd And. 

Relax in comfort on the last of foe Royal Mall Ships, the modem, weD-equipped 7,000-ton 
RMS ST HELENA 

Unique variety of fly/auise options, from 23 days to 50 days, ad year round. Starting prices 
from £1,905. 

Call/ write now for our brochures: find out about one • - 

of the great sea voyages of the world. 


MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 

MAURITIUS 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

SEYCHELLES 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Contact the SpetiaBst for 
your tailor nude holiday • 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 

01618657275 

| wwwJtisteco.uk/ tristar/ 1 

ABTA77BS4 ATOL 3201 




Tel: 01326 211466 


Quota rot: FT 1 SB 
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TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

:M3A0W=. SOTSWAr.'A. N'AM'SIA. 
ZAMBiA. KEIWA. TANZANIA & 
SOUTH AFRICA. . 


Unmans 'ante U qn. WMona. 
chumi* ndmg and wlrele sabre -aitti 
the very best nudes Smart) ufldMe. 
Advertise ttdfi cumtorl Cad us to ere ate 
you' deal solan 

TttyOIBM) 628979 Fax: 639879 

m P«n<nn< Rd Uiempm NN1 SEA 

AffStfDA yf 

EXCLUSIVE “ 


SAFARI PLUS 

lUMi urn mm ■uku.-I'U.-ky 


New A«ttmanntt ©fflteira 

MaL HI** So. Cannes Trraa, bxL 
Oran. Fjt Em. Caribbean, Crab. etc. 

S Sip. time A Tata;' 1 1 ito. fnq SVHprU 
12 Deb dntaira Caribbean. 

Ifir* &ra.U57*pp” 
nnvyoMwfcv AmMcc. 

SaDrinp, id b- detrac Ibctv 
i SUO uxne Sumner Hnbi 

High days Travel 

Tel: 0181 668 2043 


SOUTH AFRICA 


EABT/SOUIBEKH AFRICA | 

Tuflor mnlr .ifrlra S.tbr i 
Guar-drl ps iCtSung, HnMldkig, 
E3ritortf-tijck. Guffflj-ortttif. GoB. 

Ftohnt Luxury inKrd/ln4gmlntk. 

Tel/Fax 01306-883204 

XTOL437I 



Zimbabwe Botswana 

SOUTH AFRICA MAURITIUS 


Enjoy tunny and saduaton smB 
o*du*vcwrps andkxtfloa 
EiooUom ganw viewng «H0t lop 
gudes in epen veHcteB. ttMls. 
cm loot or hotwnaeh. FoBow Ns 
<Mh a Mseh on ■ lrap«fl] iMnd. 
Tefcin«9B7B58S Ru:lWBBfl785M 

JCWI VEJJTUftE mniEL KC ATOL 431* 



LUXURY CRUSES by tnw apacMUu 
Savno3 oi M mi moments on ovary cniss. 
FREE tat. lOffS of oftars. CrWws a 
VbyagosLUOISI 445 OW 


CARIBBEAN 


Honey, they've shrunk the prices! 

(Jape Town, I week b&b, «Hrcci High's + cutes unty £799- 
RIO to (hr X. (here's never been a better time to go with SARto/ieT 
the longest esohlished (IK travel company to Southern Africa. 

(?*/?/*<- cWfr»- oS/tira jprtiafoli C» 0171 287 TI33 

Tailor made tours & safaris to; South Africa. Zimbabwe, Zambia. 
Namthta, Botswana, Malawi. Mauritius & SeychcUes- 
SARImrrt UOH • Ibjtaiy Horr. W W«*A wm (ladnCIK 1WA • fat nr I V 1 IM 


•TOL4TO I4UVHI4M 


SEYCHELLES 

A 

MAURITIUS 

I am Seychellois - call tor 
my personal & expert adrice. 

♦ Tailor made holidays 
+ Wsddlnps/Honeymoons 
LyCSa at; 


SILHOUETTE TRAVEL 


TEL: 0181 2S5 1738 

AnX47» 


QE2 and Canada 
in the fla/fc With 
prices afaffifttyby 
. at least £ 1250. 

Experience New England & Carada^ atdumn 
spectacular an a 14 right hafctay foot begins on 
25 September wtfi 6 nigWs of pampered QE2 
luxury from Southa m pt o n to New \bric 
also er^cy picturesque Quebec, the wid beauty 
of Nona Scofia and more. Ry home. AB with 
'ncredfcte sawings - pices start from just £1745*. 

See your travel agent or call Cunard: 

For reservations For a brochure 

01703 634166 o r 0800 000 500 

quoting FT/Q47 
Vint ua an nww<niurdti>Hunn . 


UK 


AaiAFsmvfau 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


TRAVEL AH9C4 UMUQ3NE. £XkW»rty 
punul altering inaepcndent. practical 
wfarwaiai on tawl 6ssSiaaaa.fMBa 
and culture UirauflMwt me comment 
SUrscnstorortyCISOOperym Pham 
fcr saoipfl copy. (018CS) ^34220. 


Suuih Afriu. ZimtMbM, 
Botswana. Namibia. Zarabu. 

B Kenp. Ttezanid. Indian Ocean, 
lunny uikiMn»k- holidays and 
, liTam. Call now idr our jt 
[ brrathuking 130 page bnxhutt. 

1 CARRIER 

I Aipccb of Afrit* 

S 01625 582006 C 
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FRANCE 

COTE D’AZUR, Cap d'Antibes. E-bed 
Bea maw vffla: heated ped; air con; 5 
nun «a5v Plage tic la Qaraiaw. Ffaxtta 
Btaffaig Sept I'omnh £3550pw- 
W 00334 93« laapPax iaaa 


PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 

Luxury crewed yndus - both sail 
and power - In tor 60-2008 range 
and of the very bigbest calibre 
[available for c harte r Mediternnc&nJI 
Caribbean and worldwide. 
Creator Yndm Ltd 
Colette Street, I2S Skanc Strew 
London. SW1X9AU 
Td: 0171 7309063 
Free 0171 *24 8691 
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■•J-AVA'.i :•///' ' ::: 

I, 45 

South East Asia I 

| 1 

^Ai^j 

Specialists hi EnvjnaninenlaRy & Culturally 
Sensitive Tsftor-macJw Travel 

• Thailand • Malayzda - Indonesia - 
• PMKppinea ■ Vietnam - Laos • ' 

• Cambodia • Papua New Guinea * 
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ACTIVITY* 

SPECIAL DVTEREST 
boCdayiand w/cndsforfknnflci, 
couple* wl groups. Over 150 
tbingt to do ind waienpons, 
•iMport*, raoccr^jotn, energrik 
punuiE. walking, cycling. ' 
baneridiog, trends, golf, 
nrtt A crafts, em it m g, 
ui i Ffl^cr mjm f fl n. tvidjjc. 

Acorn Activities 
01432-830083. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


FLIGHTS 


GERMANY 


ABSOLUTELY - FaautouB eholee tram 
pie Caribbean villa ^Muaibts. 250. 
BtaHed housoa A rosort villas on 
Bafaados St Luca, Mutaque, lafaago, 
Jamaica. Qrenada, BVI'o. Villa 
Connections (OIKS) 858158 AYOL 
AtfSASnVM fX 

NEVIS - Lovely house, sleeps 7, uflepo* 
island, pool, privacy and wonderful 
I triri 7273968. 
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0171 493 0021 


QEiUUNY- Dotty low east nights AM 
hotel accommodation. AH major CC. 
German Travel Centre 0181 489 2900 
ASIA S0BBGAT0L&977 KDL QtenTdays 

MOSWM TOURS AfiPlvl MB XTQL2B09 
3 ATIO Tius tpeoatats for Germany. Al . 

types of hofcJeysTW: 0116 27i 6flS2 



USA 


■ thflaeMade 5e8-Drive pedages- 
" Any dty. state, desdnoflon =; 

• Coach Touts ■ 

PBpwiandfMueiDitaKoHiuaUy 3s 
located in PfcowflUy dreus ?I 


0870 737 7843 
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Exclusive ■fcurs.fbr the 

discerning traveller 
CARAVANSERAI TOURS 



0191, 6S1 2523. 


Whilst care is taken to 
establish that our advertisers 
are bona fide, readers are 
strongly recommended to 
take their own precautions 
. before entering . 
into any agreement. 


AUSTRALIA 


UUWAIB AllsniAUA, Mew ZtatandA 
R?. Contact Bit Pro ipaUidliilii ter the 
.fttoet. professional and 

bidhlduQly toknetfitinwerie*. Cait Id 
reoahre our.brocluai. Ttorel PcrtWft 
0128* 782255 ASIA V57» ■ - ■ - 
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Stormy? Even 
the stuffed 
stag was queasy 

Bill Glenton has a rough time in the Hebrides 
on a sea-going version of a country house hotel 


T his road to the 
isles was giving 
us a really rough 
ride. One moment 
it was a high road 
and the nest a sickeningly 
low one as our ship bucked 
like a stallion bitten by a 
horsefly. 

Far from “ gliding majesti- 
cally ", as promised in the 
glossy brochure, those hardy 
enough to leave their beds 
were staggering like 
dr unk en sailors on this 
unusually stormy June day. 
Even the mounted stag’s 
head in this sea-going ver- 
sion or an “elegant country 
house hotel” looked queasy. 

The galley - and the chef 
- were out of action and, 
even if some could have 
appreciated the “haute cui- 
sine”, they had to make do 
with soup and beef sand- 
wiches. Our emergency 
lunch was accompanied by 
the sound of wine bottles 
smashing as the ship did the 
corkscrewing. 

Rough weather is one af- 
those unpredictable hazards 
when cruising, but one does 
not usually find a small, 
2,112 ton, former inshore car 
ferry boldly sailing into the 
deep, often storm-tossed 
Atlantic. Nor towards such a 
remote outpost of the British 
Isles as St Kflda. 

However, there is no other 
cruise ship like the Hebri- 
dean Princess - or one with 
its special cruise routes. 
Completely refurbished into 
a smart, floating notion of a 
traditional rural hostelry, 
she spends most of her 
spring-to-autumn season 
sailing around the Scottish 
isles. 

This former Caledonian 
Macbrayne Inner Hebrides 
ferry normally cruises 
within more sheltered 
waters but, once a year, 
heads out to try to land up 


to 50 passengers on St Kilda. 
Deserted by the very hardy 
population more than 60 
years ago, the island became 
a missile tracking station for 
the armed forces. 

Landing at the tiny, 
exposed harbour has never 
been easy, although, occa- 
sionally, possible. In this 
gale, with angry waves lash- 
ing the grim, steep clifis. it 
would have been suicidal. 
Just steaming near the 
island almost called for Cap- 
tain Brian Larcombe’s for- 
mer experience as a Royal 
Navy submariner. 

Yet he successfully navi- 
gated the small ship close to 
Hirta, the main island, and 
its towering, 600ft rock 
stacks, so that we could see 

‘Anchored 
and in calm 
sea, we could 
relish the 
vessel's 
comforts' 

the high-rise accommodation 
for milli ons of seabirds. At 

times, the sky was as white 
with gannets and gulls as 
the sea was with white 
horses. 

As compellingly awesome 
as this rare experience was, 
it did not quite match the 
relief of many as we. at last, 
lurched our way slowly back 
to more calmer waters In the 
lee of the Outer Hebrides. 

Anchored, as the ship 
often was on this week-long 
voyage, and in naim sea, we 
could once more relish the 
comforts of this unusual ves- 
sel. What it lacks in size, 
public rooms and entertain- 
ment. it makes up for in top- 
grade accommodation, first- 


class service - more than 
one crew member to two 
passengers - and tasty 
meals. 

In spite of the ship’s out- 
ward appearance, reminding 
one of its former role as a 
ferry. Inwardly it has a 
strong resemblance to the 
chintzy arm cha i r and potted 
palm atmosphere of a coun- 
try hideaway for the well 
heeled. Spacious cabins have 
comfortable beds, gleaming 
woodwork, soft carpeting, 
ample wardrobes and dra wer 
space, and richly brocaded 
cur tains . 

The private bathrooms are 
-as large as those in any five- 
star hotel and mostly come 
with a roomy bath and a fine 
range of shampoos and 
lotions. Other cabin ameni- 
ties include a trouser-press, 
ironing board, iron, hair- 
dryer and satellite television. 

There is just one lounge, 
which is richly awash in 
deep armchairs and settees. 
The small bar is open all 
day. The country house 
theme is extended to the 
compact library, complete 
with leather armchairs, and 
two small conservatory-style 
observation rooms. 

There is room for everyone 
at a single sitting in the res- 
taurant - a rarity on most 
cruise ships - mostly with 
tables for two. 

The wet and windy- condi- 
tions we suffered put the 
limited covered accommoda- 
tion to the test. Strolling on 
the open, wooden decks was 
another testing challenge 
and sitting out on them 
more suitable for hardened 
anglers. An attempt to 
create a shooting party 
atmosphere by staging a day 
pigeon shoot had the gulls 
screeching more in laughter 
than fear. 

Such setbacks, however, 
seemed to be accepted with 



Crofts on St Kilda: abandon ed by the very hardy population mere than 60 yeas ago 


stoicism, even cheerfully, by 
many of the passengers. Per- 
haps it was because nearly 
all were bred in those ster- 
ner times when Britain ruled 
the waves. Their average age 
was over 65 and a few were 
in their 80s. Tins was typical 
of the cruises, according to 
Andrew Quarrie, the chief 
purser, who said that on one 
trip there was a centenarian. 

It did not need the display 
of ma pMrinpg vnch as Coun- 
try Life, The Lady, Homes 

and Carriana and VOgUfi OH 

the coffee tables to confirm 
that the majority of my ship- 
mates belonged to the same 
middle-class echelons. As 
well as many retired profes- 
sionals, they included a far- 
mer high sheriff, a former 
chairman of a big chocolate 
company, a few of what used 
to be called the landed gen- 
try, and well-to-do widows. 

A good number had 
cruised on the Hebridean 
Princess before, often sev- 
eral times. Repeat traffic 
often accounts for 60 per 


iv>nt of the customers. Such 
a percentage Tnair«»c tvw. 

ship as win eh an exclusive 

floating club as country 
house hoteL The scene at 
Oban, the point of embarka- 
tion, was more like a public 
school old boys’ and girls’ 
reunion or regimental get-to- 
gether. High-pitched voices 
raised in recognition 
matched the cry of gulls 
o ve r the fish pier. 

Stepping aboard. I realised 
this was going to be a cruise 
where I would need to keep 
my end up carefully for 
more reasons than stormy 
weather. 1 was relieved I had 
had s econ d thoughts about 
leaving my black tie at 
home. The Hebrides might 
not be as remote as some of 
those wild outposts of 
Empire but the same rigid 
roles about dressing for din- 
ner were clearly going to be 
observed. 

Choppy weather «wfa»in]y 
did not stop almost all pas- 
sengers appearing in dinner 
jackets or long dresses on 


formal nights. Thankfully , 
the days at s on «ih sight- 
seeing ashore wore in casual 
wear with raincoats and 
thick jumpers de rigueur. 
Sensibly, the ship supplies 
wa ter pro of s and wellies for 
rougher landings from the 

‘For mean 
unexpected 
highlight was 
hearing that 
rare bird, the 
corncrake' 

small boats. 

With the bad weather 
malting such adventures 
doubly hazardous, the ship 
kept mainly to harbours 
where we could land at jet- 
ties. First call was the holy 
island of Iona — more than 
ever a place of pilgrimage 
today, with same- visitors -as.- 
eager to see the simple grave 


of John Smith, the former 
British Labour party leader, 
as St Columba's Abbey. For 
me, an unexpected highlight 
was hearing that rare bird, 
the corncrake. 

These shy. croaky crea- 
tures are becoming more 
common in the Hebrides. At 
the next island, Barra, I 
learnt there are now as 
many as 60. But the winged 
attraction there is the daily 
small passenger aircraft that 
land on a broad, sandy 
beach. To prove its firmness 
the driver of our small tour 
bus drove ns across it with 
never a lurch. 

' It .was certainly a 
giwfvithw ride than along the 
narrow, twisty roads on Har- 
ris. One expects it to be an 
island but it is separated 
from Lewis by only a tiny 
stone bridge. Nothing, we 
discovered, separates the 
Harris Tweed maria in both 
parts. Its manufacture is stOl 
a thriving cottage industry, 
-although much of. the local 
prosperity now comes from 


exporting shellfish. From 
this most distant British 
island, container lorries now 
carry prawns and lobsters to 
Spain and Italy. 

■ Information: Tke cruises 
are marketed by Hebridean 
Island Cruises, Acorn Park. 
Sfripton, North Yorkshire, 
BD23 SUE. Tel 01756-701338 
or fax: 701455. The Compaq/ 
was taken over by another 
UK shipping line earlier Ms 
year. 

Cndses range from six to 
15 nights, with several inchtd- 
mg Ireland and me to Nor- 
way. Fares are from E8S5 to 
£11.550 according to cabin 
category, cruise and season. 

Tipping, excursions and 
some soft drinks are included, 
but travel to Oban is not 

The average daily fan of 
over £430 makes the ship one 
of the costliest cruise vessels. 
Whether you think this is 
good value depends much on 
your love of the Scottish 
islands and having good sea 
legs if the weather turns 
nasty. 
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take off in style 
to the Caribbean... 

Ob 28 Siwulin Virgin Atlantic i™* rh^4r mw 
« n»-*op rorvtc* dura to the Ca ri bb e an. Amongst > 
rnigl of Bmqnr extras Virgin Adamic Upper C3 mb 
wffl oiler ■ Drive-tfaroogb check-in ■ Onb-booK 
«h *Vng«a Touch" salon and posting pm ■ Siwtipnr 
■eats with duvets ■ "Snooze zone’ cabins 
The following Special Autumn Values aO 
Upper Class ffigfan with 

virgin atlaxitic w %3 

GALLEY BAY, ANTIGUA 

So, 14 nights at ■ Oti g nin Cottage end pay for 12 
nights rariy. From £2865 &Q booed. 

TREASURE BEACH, BARBADOS 
Sop 14 nights in a Gardes View Soke and pay fee 10 
nights <x£j. From £2075, W finding 2 days car hire. 
Mods cm. 

WINDJAMMER LANDING, ST. LUCIA 
Say 14 sights is ■ Plunge Pool VHle ad 2 eWdern 
hero dnir own room five. Fran £1240, meals extra. 

Qux 01244 897 999 now 

mat ft afck feMr nan figki md paMr Crawfei. 
VtUfir ku jndrir. CUUjfcw m Sr LmU £KO. 

jvta nn aim zsn 


GOLF 


SAFARI 


GOLF FOR 
BEGINNERS 
&MPROVERS 

WoeWy courses in 
lovefy Border area 
of Scotland. 

Top dass pro. 

Different courses 
played everyday 
I nd. Championship 
ftoxburghe. 
Staying as house 
guest in country 
mansion house. 
Fiiencfy ambience. 
Small numbers. 

Tel/Fax 01839 850789 



(f JSLC Voyageurs\ 

Esdusivc atari (or small groups 
SpecaKa raferi guide £ vehicle 
+Soa*AJri<x 

*Srnye *Tmsaia*ZaaMi 
*Matn4 * Zimbabwe 
Lttuiry ocratmnodiiioo in either 
lodges or mobile rated craps 
Tsflor-oade fonenm away fium 
(be tcarisi na{& 

Tdz 01235 848747 
Pax: 01235 848840 
JAC \bv3£etnv Bockridpn. 
jSeBoo Caaneoav Abingdon. OX (4 4AW 
FbgBB m nooged jsietol spam of 
Ibe Caooa Coponaue Lid AIOL NOW 

Pally Bmdai n 
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PORTUGAL 


HAWAII 


L ndiscovered 

Portugal 

6 Magical Islitnds of 

MUNDI 

COLOR 

^ w-*-’ 

0171 828 6021 




ABSOLUTE SUPERB Vfer+Paeit. **: 
1.7 txfana. Dims. GOL, VDL. G mo. 
Discounts am T01B1 8500823 Fx8B2S 

CUT no» far n copy at our broofam 

01727 841177 

ATOL 3501 AHTAV793& 

GOA 

SWITZERLAND 


GOA SPECIALIST - Family run to 
5* 32 Notate, 4$ page brochure. Td 
1)1293533338. ATQL 3806. 


VILLAS Freshen Up in ttia Swiss Alps! 
UMWy 4 bed 2 baft rife sJpc 6. avafl 
tom 21 August E475pw OiBi 7420708 


ITALY 


COSTA 

SMERALDA 

SARDINIA 

A few top class villas on 
the wonderful Costa 
Smeralda still available 
in July and August. 

Our brochure also has 
all the best hotels. 


Costa Smeralda Holidays Lid 
0171 493 8303 * 


man dimm 

Omtj TaHor-Madt Uo&iays AxJeiO 
vntes, Castles, ApaitBcan. bods 
CstHbc 

CoovatiMe. Hariris. Pouches 
Touts AEacuiSMU 
kafisd Lanpi^ge * Cookery Canoes 
All evens covered: 

Football Opera, Grand Prix 
CaBNow ms 0177 4866890 


Genoa, Italy 

Visit its magnificent 
private palaces, villas 
and art treasures as 
part of a small 
privileged groutp. 
September 
24th -28th. 
£1.500. 

For details 
Tel: Chambers Havel 
01717101519 


ROME cemie uc appts royal vita ige 
gdn, pkng. Trowner 00431 71 25091 , 
1X00431 7154231. 


BALEARICS 


MALLORCA 


READ’S. My Favourite 

Maltorcan Country Hotel 

Brian Jackman, DaSy Telegraph 
Trawl Writer. Feb 97 

Totally Secluded but 15 
minutes from Palma 500 
year old palace with 
gourmet restaurant, 
pod & tennis court 

Phone 0034 971 140262, 
fax 0034 971 140762, or 

e-md htqidnnmjedoeafi^amads 
far tamer tatomwttonfaracl nii n. 


BALEARICS - Ibiza. Spootaoilor 
farm Itausa hi Sta Eutai sips S. swim 
pool. Aral 15 Aug far 2 whs c ona a 
Sparasli Chapters tor Has 8 aonr props 
to rant to (he Eateries. 0171 565383S 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S TUSCANY 


10.17 S^rnhw mt 
Lem {toMognphy wtOe (dsong M 
Minted (HI* Ontbo^ Tttranr vte. 
Photog rap h vfacyarti- n um e ral 
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Htrpcrr St Qranlftfaltei |Comu|hT 
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wife ntoog tan*. C3SO net. ufete. 
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ferUbonaiiMfetornew-.NtSHha Bub 
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Escorted tours 
of Italy in 
small groups. 


ABnpom$,aMckia,aB 
fkrmbc& Dumber BoSdafTbm 
CaOmTmt 

Stfkiit'mtalfmmdiwi bent 

CARAVELLA 
[ITALIA 



wwvr.seeitilT.com 

Fro. US: 886.665.2112 


All 1 


; +215.665.1223 


TURKEY 


Sociable Flotilla 
Sailing in Greece 
& Turkey 


July and August . 
availability with 
regional nights 

NEW selection of 
29-38ft yachts 
NEW flotilla . routes 

NBN Skipper 
On-Board tuition 

NEW Brush Up ' 
Courses in Turkey 
Bare-Boat charter 



Travel Supplement 

September 12 1998 


Do you have a holiday property to let ? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT readers 
in our 16-page pull-out & keep Travel Supplement on 
September 12 1998^ from as little as £27 + VAT. 


Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

Size: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 
• Free 6 week reader reply service 


Price: 


£700 per advertisement (+VAT) 


■ ' • -. • 


Lake Maggiore 

ITALY 

Colour 

Photo 

5 Bed luxoxy villa 

• Maid Service 
• Swimming Pool 

rSA 


£2^100 per week 
Available all year round 


I Tali -44 171 S73 4457 | 


Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£48 per column cm (colour) (+VAT) 

Lake Maggiore 

ITALY 

• 5 Bed luxwy vDJs 
•Maid Service 
• •; - Swimming ft»i 

#■ ■fr 

£2,000 PER WEEK 

A*aOa61* all year rmmd 

+44171873 4457 


= £700 (+VAT) 


eg. 4cm = £152 (+VAT) 

Option 3 - LINEAGE 

£9 per line (min 3 lines) (+VAT) 

LAKE llAOOJORE, ITALY. 5 bad luxwy 
maid seMea, s w im m ino pod. S2JX30 
par weak. Available as yoar round. Tel: 
*441718734457. 

eg. 4 lines = £36 (+VAT) 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below or call- 
+44 171 873 4457 {no later than August 28 1998) 




Name ....... 

Address, „ — — 


Please book 


n 01273 

S(.////7^ r -c 


....... ..... Daytime Telephone !_ 

— (sire of ad) at a cost off.:- 

Payment by: . 

AMEX* / VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to: The Rrantiaf Times) ^delete as applicable 

Credit. card number ........ — l._ ..... ; r • gjp date ............ / ^ 

Signature ' • - - - 

Please send or fax this form together with your advertis e ment to: 

Helen Jeyes, Rnanciammes, One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL to reach us by August 28, 1998. 


Fax: +44 171 873 3765 


(cost of ad) 
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Jon't wear short 
with a sarong 

John Mason adjusts to a new way of thinking in Bali 


I bad become a parody 
q£- the blundering 
Eng l ishm an abroad. 
Hiding behind bushes, 
I was making a re* 
markable mess of trying to 
wrap a sarong around my 
waist and legs. Too loose and 
it /ell down around my 
ankles. Too tight and I could 
barely walk. 

Eventually. i realised that 
in the 30°C (SST?) heat of 
midday Bali, wearing knee- 
length shorts rmricn^oo+H a 
sarong Is an unnecessary 
fflcnm.hra nce. My w a r dro be 
streamlined. I was cooler 
and finally able to walk. I 
joined the crowd of several 
thousand heading for the 
temple of Pura Sakengan. 
The occasion was Kunigan, 
an annual holy day honour- 
ing ancestors and saints and 
one of the most important 
Balinese religious celebra- 
tions. 

Wearing a sarong is not 
my usual style. I generally 
wince with, embarrassment 
at the sight of backpackers 
arriving almost anywhere in 
south-east Asia and 
promptly winding local cloth 
around their, waists. If. in 
Texas, do they promptly 
rush out and buy a Stetson? 
Sadly, they might, I suppose. 

. However. I was acting cm 
sound local advice. My hotel 
manager had steered me 
towards Kunig an in the first 
place; suggesting I postpone 
a diving trip to do so. The 
festivities surrounding Knni- 
gan would be far more inter- 
esting, he said. But make 
sure to wear a sarong out of 
respect, he insisted. 

The ad vice proved reliable. 

' With all its attractions, Bali 
has been a mature tourist 
resort for some years. 
Although by no means 
wrecked- by tourism - 
many countries have squan- 
dered their potential in far 
worse' ways - neither is- it 
the untouched idyll discov- 


/XT-v - ong . weekends In 
I .Barcelona or Paris 


ered by the first wave of 
European tourists. 

In the island's south, 
where tourist development is 
concentrated, it Is hard to 
escape the industry which 

now dominates of f>»» 
island The sprawl of Knfca. 
whic h developed around its 
surfing beach; re mains a by- 
word for nosy, brash excess. 
*fearby. it is now pnssflfle to 
spend aO day bungee-jump- 
ing or paint-gun in 

the bushes. 

Ubod, billed as ttie imi li y 
cultural artistic centre 
of Bah, is stffl a relaxed and 
intriguing place to visit. Yet 



it is now possible, thanks to 
satellite tetarisfoo. to sit in 
one of its restaurants and 
watch live coverage.. of 
English soccer matches. 
Arsenal versus Barndey was 
showing when 1 was there. 

However, ft is too easy to 
write off Bah as spoflt, as 
festivals such as Kunigan 
bear out Although it takes 
place just a few miles from 
the TTurfn drags of Kuta, it 
seemed to go largely 
unwatched ■ by visitors. 
Which was their loss. 

It is the colour and scale of 
the event which immediately 
impress. B attracts people in 
their thousands. From early 
in the morning ™tfl sensei. 
they travel to Pura Saken- 
gan and other temples on 
foot or in- cars, open-top 


trucks or riding, lour gt * 
thus, on the ubiquitous fam- 
ily motorcycle. 

-The wearing of traditional 
cloths ™ g rw the festival is a 
moving m*” 5 of reds, golds, 
greens and yellows. These 
are mixed whh the colours 
of WBiuner ce - Hags adver- 
tising Coca-Cola and stalls 
seffing everything from jew- 
ellery tq bright p fegjjc inflat- 
able Superman toys. 

While the honouring of 
saints makes it a serious 
occasion. It is also cheerful. 
The pace of the crowd is 
slow and easy as people stop 
along the route to (feat. How- 

4 I had tried 
but foiled to 
come to grips 
with the 
many gods 
worshipped 
in Balinese 
Hinduism’ 

ever, at the temple Itself, 
things become more serious. 
Groups assemble outside and 
rea rran ge themselves and 
bowls full Of offerings such 
as palm ornaments. They 
wait tor then- turn to enter 
the temple. 

The complexities of the 
ceremony were lost on me. I 
had tried but failed before- 
hand to come to grips with 
the multitude of gods wor- 
shipped in Balinese Hindu- 
ism. However, as a spectacle 
It is tmtossy and staple. 

A percussion orchestra 
st arts up and people sit on 
the ground under a canopy. 
On the edges, -children play 
while older men *md women 
sit on chairs and look an. 
Prayers are said »»d w o m a n 
take offerings to the altar. 


Htfy water is sprinkled.. 
After half an hour, it is over. 
The orchestra stops playing 
and people file out to w*fc> 
their way back to their 
motor-cycles and home. 

Bah fa a crowded island 

and undeniably a busy tour- 
ist resort. Those who 
demand complete peace and 
quiet' now head off to the 
next-door iaiaiiH of Lombok, 
where tourist infrastructure 
remains, so far, minimal. 
However, getting off the 
beaten track and seeing 
diff erent in Bf B 
is not impossible. 

This is particularly so at 
the moment. The political 
unr e st that swept Indonesia 
rtih year spread in a small, 
way to Bali during my stay 
Students demonstrated In 
Denpasar, its capital, as they 
did throughout the country. 
Resentment at the former 
government was dear. 

Such turmoil was low-key 
compared with mainland 
Indonesia and the Island 
remained a safe place to 
visit. Yet that has not 
sto pped many potential visi- 
tors going elsewhere out of 
caution, leaving the island 
quieter Hwn normal. 

This, alo ng with the col- 
lapse of the value of the 
local rupiah, is bad news for 
those who work in the tour- 
ist industry. It is, however, 
quite the opposite tor those 

Dying in. 

■ John Afisspn stayed at the 
Hotel Oberoi m Bali and flew 
with Singapore Air lines. A 
nine-day package at the 
Oberoi in a luxury garden 
view lanai and return flights 
from He at hro w with Singa- 
pore Airlines costs from 
£1,103 per p erson based an a 
turn share. 

For reservations with Trail- 
finders, COM 0171-938 3939. 
For reservations at the 
Oberoi, call 0800 962 096, and 
for . Singapore Airlines. 
0181-747 0007. 
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A Bafinesa paradae it is too easy to write off Bal as spelt, as the various festivals I 


•I- i® 16 ^ wen “ 

-I— i great restaurants, 
galleries, cathedrals' 1 and 
shops. But. let's, face ik, ihey 
are a bit pred jpfah l e , ifratl 
they? Instead, why* not 
fadnig iB hi a spot of snow- 
mobiling in the witodte of 
summer, swimming in gey- 
sers and smotoerfng your 
face with mod, and partying 
all night? We can testify - 
the ultimate short-break des- 
tination is IcebmiL 

First, some warnings: do 
not go ffyon are looking fin- 
good weather, although it 
can be. warm and sunny in' 
May, June and July. Do not 
go for high culture - Reykja- 
vik does its best tat it is 
still only a small fishing 
. town masquerading as a cap- 
ital. And do not assume it 
wDl be cheap, although there 
are ways to cut comers. . 

One way of doing Irel a n d 
is to fly, hire a car and book 
your own accommodation. 
This option is good If you 
know the .place, and have 
time. Bed and breakfast 
places are dotted around. 


Iceland - perfect for summer . . . 

. . so long as you don’t mind what the weather has in store, says John Kampfner 


and- are good value - plain; 
but friendly and comfort- 
able. we: took the 

more traditional route of a 
taflbrmfrde break with foe- 
landair." • • 

We caught the: late flight 
from Heathrow mi a Thurs- 
day. It 'toff- at ^task- at wfiw» 
o'clock, and . the farther 
north we flew the lighter it 
got .We landed just before 
midnight, but it could have 
been midday - the airport 
was busy, the long drive 
from Kefla vflt airport Into 
the capital was bustling with 
traffic, and the city itself 
was heaving. 

- Of all the upmarket hotels 
in Reykjavik, the one with 
the most atmosphere is the 
Borg; situated to the central 
square, alongside the tiny 
parliament, the Ahtdng, and 
cathedral It is an intimate 
Art Deco place, which has 
been fully and tastefully 


Motoring 


reftotosbed. No two rooms 
are alike, and the service , is 
second tomone. 

Visftnts usually select toe 
day trips they want to do - 
thee is a wide selection - as 
they hook their holiday. On 
oar first day. we wait horse- 
riding, half an hour away at 
the Lames horse farm. Ice- 
landic horses are smaller 
than those in Europe, but 
they do not lack speed. 

Halfway through our jour- 
ney we stopped to admire 
the nearby Traflafoss water- 
fall, with the Esja mountains 
behind us. We got back early 
in the afternoon, which gave 
us our only chance to 
explore Reykjavik property. 
There Is not much to it, 
except for the Lauvegur, the 
main shopping street, where 
the locally designed chil- 
dren’s clothes are exquisite. 

In the early evening, we 
went to one of toe many 


open-air heated swimming 
pools. A word of caution 
about toe hot water baths 
alongside the pool - they are 
not for the feint-hearted, 
Later we wait to Vid Tjor- 

The hot - 
water baths 
alongside the 
pool are not 
for the 
faint-hearted 

njna, one of toe- city’s best 
fish restaurants, which looks 
more like an elegant country 
cottage with a curious collec- 
tion of paper cut-out dolls on 
the walls. At midnight we 
met two friends of friends. 
We had arranged to listen to 
some Jazz - part of the inter- 


national Reykjavik arts festi- 
val 

But the real reason for 
going to Iceland is the great 
outdoors, not just seeing it 
from a coach on a guided 
tour, but experiencing it. We 
had wanted to go white- 
water rafting in the south of 
the country, but that was 
not available. Instead, we 
went snowmobiling. 

A three-hour bus ride 
along the south coast led us 
to Myrdaljokull. Iceland’s 
third largest glacier. The 
climb up the mountain took 
us into heavy cloud. When 
we arrived at the headquar- 
ters, more like an army hut, 
visibility was dire. 

We were given helmets, 
all-in-one snowsuhs and the 
briefest of instructions on 
how to use our machines, 
which are basically motor- 
cycles on skis. And then we 
were off. 30 miles an hour. 


following toe flimsiest of 
tracks. At one point. 1 
thought I was heading 
towards a ravine, but it was 
not a big drop. 

We emerged from the 
cloud, into spectacular sun- 
shine as we reached the vast 
plateau. The only signs of 
life were three cross-country 
skiers - their serenity and 
ecological awareness sitting 
uncomfortably with our 
more brash pastime. 

The journey back an the 
bus took us to several volca- 
noes and Fishing villages, 
before we arrived in early 
evening. We changed and 
beaded off to the Pearl, a 
revolving restaurant built on 
top of what used to be the 
capital's main water tanks. 

The architecture is spec- 
tacular. but not to the taste 
of traditionalists. The five- 
course meal with wine set us 
back an inordinate sum. but 


for the views across the city 
and out to sea. it was worth 
iL 

We finished the evening 
by slipping into a bar owned 
by Damon Aibarn. lead 
singer of British pop band 
Blur, who spends much of 
his time in the country. It is 
not hard to understand how 
Iceland caters to a host of 
show business stars who 
crave serenity and want to 
escape. 

No trip is complete with- 
out n visit to the Blue 
Lagoon, which we did tm our 
way to the airport on our 
third and final day. Photo- 
graphs of this geothermal 
spa rarely take in the mon- 
strosity that is the water- 
cooling system, which trans- 
fers the water from the lwt 
springs down pipes across 
the country. 

To cake yourself iu the 
sludgy white mud that 


comes from the rocks, and to 
stare through the thick 
steam and this carbuncular 
monument to industrial 
progress is not to everyone's 
taste - but it does the skin a 
power of good. From there, 
and a spot of lunch, before 
we knew it we were back tm 
the aircraft and in London 
on Sunday evening. 

A long weekend in Iceland 
does not come cheap. But 
that is because mass tourism 
has not got there yet. Not 
everyone would opt for lunar 
landscapes and the probabil- 
ity of inclement weather, 
over the attractions of more 
obvious destinations. 

But we certainly would go 
back, any lime, probably for 
longer, and probably more u 
la carte. And if we have lon- 
ger. we might well take In 
either the Faroe Islands or 
Greenland. 

■ John Kampfner travelled 
to Iceland partly courtesy of 
leekmdair. tchich offers tai- 
lored or self-drive breaks let 
0171-3SS 5399. Scandinai'ian 
Travel Service trek 0171-559 
6666) also provides longer 
tours. 


More prestige 


Stuart Marshall makes a confession: Rolls-Royce 
cars were not all they were cracked up to be 




R olls-Royce Motor 
Cars Ltd did not 
deserve - such a 
tacky end as a Brit- 
ish-owned company, but toe 
sands had long been running 
out^for tote self-proclaimed 

maker of the world's best 
car. It is worth looking at 
the reasons why. 

I have sampled all blit one 
of the “owner-driver” Rolls- 
1 Royces and Bentleys of the 
tafr t 40 years. Only the latest 
BMW-enginerf Silver Seraph, 
introduced this year, has 
eluded me. Such has been 
their reputation - and 
stratospheric price - that on 
gilding - behind the wheel I 
experienced a ting e of th e 
awe one feds an altering a 
great cathedral 
But -after an honr or two 
getting used to their bulk 
and ponderous handling. I 
have always wondered what 
all the firas was about. Strip 
away 'the glamour of the 
name. "Forget about the 
Spirit -of Ecstasy perched 
above the massive prow.Dis- 
count the beautifully crafted . 
interiors add what did we 


have? A very large, over- 
weight and. let us be. frank, 
obsolescent vehicle bring on 
past glories. 

Until BMW came on the 

scene last year.- with an 

agreement to supply Its V12, 

all Rolls-Royces and Bent- 
leys had essentially the sazne 
engtoe/This was a hugeV8. 
rooted in the eariy lS60s but 
extensively developed over: 
the years. 

Before the Silver Seraph 
■ arrived last spring, all Rolls- 
Royces (except the Phantom 
limousines) and Bentleys 
were direct desce nd an t s of 
the Saver Shadow, toe most 
- radical' Roils of all time 
when It was launched in 
1965. It lacked a separate 
chasms, its all-independent 
suspension was Citroen 
inspired and It had disc 
brakes. . 

Diebards snorted that it 
looked like a squashed Mer- 
cedes even though the front 
end was stffi dominated by a 
Greek temple at a radiator. 
The dashboard, with its s ca t - 
tered- knobs, switches and 
vmts, could have beta tad" 


out by a Tngn more familiar 
with toe controls of steam 
locomotives than designing 
car lutsicffs. 

Over the -next 'three 
decades Rolls-Royce pro- 
duced many Bentley and 
R-R-badged variations on the 
Silver Shadow, coupes and 

c o n vertibles ™nng thexu — 

but the theme itself did not 
- change. ■ Perhaps toe biggest 
advance was turbocharging, 
which gave the Bentley 
Turbo R staggering accelera- 
tion tor a two-tonne car and 
a dipsomaniac’s thirst- 
-Soft.’ sloppy handling mat- 
tered fittie to American buy- 
ers.- To please European 
tastes, Rolls-Royce had to 
improve toe Turbo R’s band- 
Ung and steering response. 
Stiffer suspension and' wider 
tyres put a lot of unwanted 
iron into toe ride. 

When I last drove a BoDs: 
Boyce nearly two years ago i 
enjoyed the way hotel door- 
men sprang to attention and 
let me park ft In places from 
which leaser cars would 
hate: beta shooed away, it 
was toe* latest Silver Spur, 



End of the ffna: Sftver Seraph, the tart 'afl-Brttfch' RoBs-ftoyce, has a BMW V12 engine and a German automatic transmission 


but . it made me think the 
marque bad become stuck in 
a time-warp. Apart from its 
turbocharged flvelmess, the 
differences b e t w een the 1996 
Sliver Spur and a 1991 Silver 
Spirit R ware not obvious. 

The view along the bonnet 
was magnificent but a shal- 
low windscreen and very 
high- fascia made the car 
seem beetle-browed. In town, 
the- seats creaked like a 
horse's saddle: the suspen- 
sion dealt nobly with sleep- 
ing policemen but gave a fid- 
gety and surprisingly noisy 
ride on country roads. 

When accelerating, the 


engine was for from silent. 
Roly-poly handling, plus the 
knowledge that 1 was driving 
£135,242 worth of motor car. 
encouraged restraint except, 
on dual carriageways. 

For so large a car, the Sil- 
ver Spur was not all that 
roomy Inside and the wide 
but shallow boot looked as 
though it would bold much 
more than it did. 

As I wrote at the time, sev- 
eral volume-produced luxury 
care offered better motoring 
than a -Silver Spur, though 
they could not compete on 
prestige. A V12-ehgmed Mer- 
cedes-Benz S-600 was room- 


ier. more agile, had power- 
assisted doors that closed 
with a touch, not a slam, 
and cost £35.000 less. 

A £72.030 BMW 75DL. pow- 
ered by the same engine as 
the new Rolls-Royce Seraph, 
was more enjoyable to drive 
or ride fai. A Lexus LS 400 V9 
(then only £46, 465 j knocked 
spots off (he Rolls-Royce for 
noise levels and mechanical 
refinement; and a Daimler 

Double Six (£62,779) had a 
tor better ride. 

In Its heyday. Rolls-Royce 
prospered because cars of 
extreme quality were pro- 
duced as separate chassis. 


with engines, gearboxes, 
final drives and running 
gear made in-house. The 
bare chassis then went to a 
coach builder to bp filled 
with a body. 

After the second world 
war, coachbuilriing began to 
go into decline. For 
about 20 years most Rolls- 
Royces were -’off-the-peg" 
cars with steel-panelled hod- 
ies. Then came the mono- 
coque construction Silver 
■Shadow, which was replaced 
only Iasi year by the Silver 
Seraph. 

The ugly truth is that by 
then. Rolls-Royce Motor Cars 


Ltd had become no more 
than a pimple on the back- 
side of the world's motor 
industry-. Lacking the finan- 
cial and technological 
resources to develop prod- 
ucts for the 21st century, it 
had to get into bed with one 
of the big players. 

BMW and Mercedes-Benz 
were approached as poten- 
tial suppliers uf engines and 
expertise. Mercedes, confi- 
dent it would get the con- 
tract. began working on a 
potential new Rolls-Royce. It 
would have been based on a 
stretched S-Class platform 
and its hand-built interior 
would have been crammed 
with electronic wizardry. 

Blit the engine business 
went to BMW. What might 
have been a Mercedes ^Rolls- 
Royce will go into small- 
scale production as the 
super-luxurious Maybach. 
Germany’s largest and 
grandest car since the Crosse 
Mercedes 600. 

To no one's surprise. BMW 
bid to buy Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars, only to be gazumped 
by Volkswagen. In a messy 
outcome, VW has the right 
to the Rolls-Royce and Bent- 
ley marques until 2002, after 
which BMW takes over R-R 
and VW will be left with 
Bentley. 

What happens to the prod- 
uct is anyone's guess. The 
only reasonably safe bets are 
that in five years. Bentleys 
will he smaller, lighter and 
more numerous; and Rolls- 
Royces will be as luxurious 
as ever but in the van of 
high technology instead of 
trying vainly to keep up. 
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Athletics 


On your 
marks 
for the 
mixed 
races 

Pat Butcher says the latest influx 
of talent will add excitement to 
the European Championships 

S crambling to my was Minos Kyriakou, a sort 
seat in Partizan of Silvio Berlusconi of the 
Stadium, Belgrade, Peloponnese. Kyriakou owns 
for the opening Ante nna , a Greek satellite i^.4? 
event in the Euro- television channel, and as 








S crambling to my 
seat in Partizan 
Stadium, Belgrade, 
for the opening 
event in the Euro- 
pean Athletics Clubs' Cup 
six weeks ago, I was struck 
by the resemblance of the 
elegant man leading the 400 
metres hurdles to the world 
record holder, Kevin Young. 

A glance at the pro- 
gramme only served to con- 
found me further. It toas 

Kevin Young. But wbat was 
Young, resident of Atlanta, 
Georgia, doing competing for 
Panellenios, Athens? 

It turned out that he was 
doing the same as Francis 
Obikwela of Nigeria for 
Sporting Lisbon, and half a 
dozen other non-Europeans 
who were competing for 
assorted clubs from across 
the continent, including Mer- 
lene Ottey of Jamaica in the 
parallel women's competi- 
tion for Fenerbahce of Tur- 
key. He was taking the 

money and r unning . 

As Young explained later. 
“1 was in Athens for an 
Olympic function, when this 
dude came up and asked me 
if Td like to run for the dub 
he just bought I asked him 
where it was, and he said 
right here in Athens. I 
thought he was joking.” 

The “dude” in question 


was Minos Kyriakou, a sort 
of Silvio Berlusconi of the 
Peloponnese. Kyriakou owns 
Antenna, a Greek satellite 
television c hann el, and as 
Ted Turner, of Turner 
Broadcasting and Cable 
News Network, discovered 
over a decade ago, the best 
way to fill sports air-space is 
to Invest in a few teams 
first. 

It will not be quite the 
same in the European Cham- 
pionships in Hungary next 
week, but it's getting there. 

When the German federa- 
tion paid their Romanian 
counterparts to release Gal- 
ina Astafei in time for her to 
win the world high jump 
title for Germany in 1995, 
they were setting a terrible 
precedent But some of the 
more interesting entries for 
Budapest next week are eco- 
nomic refugees of a different 
sort 

At the end of Alistair 
MacLean's Ice Station Zebra, 
the British military man 
crows to his American and 
Russian adversaries: "We 
won because our German 
scientists were better than 
your German scientists and 
their German scientists.” 

That cold war irony finds 
an echo in the 800 metres 
entry for Budapest The Dan- 
ish Kenyan is favourite to 



Hot fevowtte: Wilson Kpketer is lipped to make the running In the 800 metres at Budapest 


beat the Furnish Kenyan and 
the Swedish Somalian. Since 
the Danish Keny an is Wilson 
Kipketer, he win be favour- 
ite to beat everybody else in 
the event as well. 

Kipketer went to Denmark 
originally as an engineering 
student but stayed and mar- 
ried. Despite mi«ging the 
Olympic Games (which he 
would probably have won), 
due to insufficient residency 
for citizenship, he has won 
two successive world titles 
as a Dane. 

Wilson Kirwa, r unning for 

Finland, has a similar tale, 
except for the projected 


happy ending of w inning . 
But Rizak Dirshe of Sweden 
is a genuine political refugee 
from Somalia. He has not yet 
appeared on the circuit 
because he doesn’t have a 
passport. Negotiations are 
under way to get him clear- 
ance into Hungary. 

This latest influx of talent 
is threatening to be as excit- 
ing for European athletics as 
have been the offspring of 
immigration from North 
Africa to France, and from 
the Caribbean to Britain, 
over the last half century. 
Together, they will help to 
ensure interest and excite- 



ment in a championship 
which many fear is declining 
in importance, what with 
biennial world champion- 
ships. and a fully fledged 
professional circuit 

Started in Torino in 1934. 
the all-time European Cham- 
pionships medal leader s by 
country, the Soviet Union 
and East Germany, no lon- 
ger exist, and the latter’s 
exploits have now largely 
been discredited through 
drugs revelations. Next on 
the lists are the British, 
whose European Cup victory 
in St Petersburg six weeks 
ago suggests they will con- 
tinue that fine tradition. 

On the Individual front, 
Linford Christie’s retirement 

means a new nam e on the 

Quint title for the first time 
since 1986. The only pity is 
that Christian Malcolm did 
not qualify, since this east- 
ing young Briton was busy 
winning the world junior 100 


grwj 200 metres titles, and in 
record times. •' 

Despite Roger Black’s 
absence, there is still the 
intriguing prospect of a Brit- 
ish treble in the 400 metres. 
I wan Thomas and Mark 
Richardson are so far ahead 

f I was in 
Athens ... 
when this 
dude asked 
me if I’d run 
for the club 7 

of their European rivals as 
to defy competition with all 
but themselves. Yet Solomon 
Wariso’s mercurial talent is 
such that he could equally 
win or fail to make the final. 

Clean sweeps are not so 
rare in these championships; 


the British men did it in the 
800 metres in Stuttgart (Seb 
Coe. Tom McKean. Steve 
G rant), and the Italian men 
in the 10,000 metres. 

If anyone is going to 
repeat the latter, it is the 
Spaniards, who did the trick 
in the marathon four years 
ago in Helsinki, and threaten 
a repeat performance in 
Budapest 

But the sand King of the 
Soviet Union means the 
hammer now goes to two or 
three different Republics. 
The women’s hammer 
makes a first appearance, as 
does the women’s pole vault, 
with a realistic chance of a 
gold medal going to an Ice- 
lander for the first time, 
after Vala Flossadottir’s 
recent performances. 

Ireland celebrated their 
first gold, in Helsinki, with 
Sonia O’Sullivan's 5000 
metres win. but a fell-off in 
form after bo- double world 


ia> itwMOMJftpon 

cross-country win in March 
favours Cabriela Szabo of 
Romania. The shock of her 
1500 metres victory over 
Svetlana Masterkova In 
Monte Carlo last Saturday 
was only mitigated when she 
told the Russian she was 
going to stick to the longer 
distance. . 

Other British contenders 
for gold Include triple jump- 
ers Jonathan Edwards and 
Ashia Hanson; high hurdlers 
Colin Jackson and Tony Jar- 
rett: Steve Backley and Mick 
Hill in the javelin: Doug 
Walker in the 200 metres; 
Paula Radchffe in the 5000 
metres; and the inevitable 
relay squads. 

Black's retirement after 
being rebuffed for individual 
selection is all the more 
incomprehensible, given he 
was assured the “glory leg" 
on the 4 x 400 metres, the 
final event of the champion- 
ships. 


Conferences 


Exploring IT For Business Benefit 



BREAKFAST SEMINAR: 

IT and CUSTOMER LOYALTY 
2 September 1998 , 

The Financial Times, London 


The Financial Times invites you to attend a breakfast seminar, the third in a four part series, 
held in association with Microsoft, on exploring IT for business benefit. 

Taking the format of short presentations from leading industry practitioners, the seminar will 
consider how technology can be used to attract and retain customer loyalty. Followed by an 
open forum chaired by Paul Taylor. IT Correspondent, Financial Times, the aim of the seminar 
is to stimulate lively debate and give delegates an opportunity to discuss their views on this 
topical issue. 

Cost inclusive of breakfast £50 

Guest Speakers: 

Mr Paul Hendey, Head of Brand Management, Orange Personal Communications Services Ltd 
Mr David Robottom, Director of Development & Postal Affairs, The Direct Marketing Association 
Dr William Lovegrove, New Media Manager, Ministry of Sound 

Commencing with breakfast at 8.00am and running for approximately 2 hours from 9.00am, 
the seminar will be held at the Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London SEL 9HL 

To confirm your place at this seminar, please complete the registration form below 

and return it will lull payment to FT Conferences. 

in association with 


Microsoft 


The FT IT & Customer Loyalty Seminar 

2 September 1998, London 
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rep uta tio n fee. 
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Soccer Betting 


My best bet is to steer 
clear of the bookies 

Michael Thompson-Noel has no sympathy for Manchester United 

T he English Premier- 
ship kicks off today, 
though I won’t' be 
rushing to place any 


Type o! Business 
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To register NOW fax this form to us on: +44 (0)171 S73 3067 or visit: www.ftconferences.com 
FT Conferences. Number One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL, UK Tel: +44 (0)171 S73 3000 


T he English Premier- 
ship kicks off today, 
though I won't' be 
rushing to place any 
bets. This is not because of 
the mid-August heat. Nor 
am I more peeved than usual 
with the . skinflint odds 
quoted by Britain's greedy 
bookmakmg firms. 

I am not short of money. 
Recently, I quit smoking, so 
I am rolling in the stuff. And 
I am not sulking because of 
the scale of my soccer lasses 
over the past 12 months; As 
a contra-bettor - one who 
prefers long odds, to short 
ones - 1 expect to win big 
s ums occasionally, rather 
than snail ones often. 

No, my disinclination to 
thrust money at the bookies 
at present is because 1 over- 
dosed cm the World Cup 
finals in France. I watched 
too many games, and be- 
came increasingly .distressed 
by the ’poor commentaries 
and studio discussions pro- 
vided, for UK sportsviewers 
by ITV-and the BBC. 

Too much World Cup air- 
time was wasted an sterile 
debate abbot the refereeing, 
particular^ the allotment of- . 
red and yellow cards. Often, 
the- uommentators appeared. . 
ignorant of the rules govern- 
ing fouls. which led me to 
wonder how they iu.pigmpri 
we wanted' to hear, their 
opinions on Fife’s directives., 
to the referees. 

The abysmal standard of 
soccer oommentari® an the 
UK’s World Cup' c ha nne l s 
was not : tiie only tiling to 
leave s sour taste in the 
mouth this summer. In bam' 
xnon with 'all fair-minded 
soccer followers (I imagine), 

I have been horrified by the 
newsp aper s* absurd hound- 
ing of England's (and Man- 
chester United's) David 
Beckham, who was red- 
carded- for a minor transgres- 



Target of itomedtelfen Unfed’s David Beckham mu HMU/Kapon 


sion in the World Cup match 
against Argentina. 

For an example of hound* 
ing journalism, you should 
have seen Simon Barnes's 
piece in - The Times last Sat- 
urday, . headlined, ludi- 
crously: “Why we will never 
forgive Beckham for ruining 
our summer with a petulant 
kick." 

If Z wasn't so cool and 
shrewd, -Beckham’s treat- 
ment by the media might 
have pushed me in the direc- 
tion of a sizeable sympathy 
wags- on Manchester United 
to win tiie 1998-99 Premier- 
ship, especially as I lost 
large sums on them last sea- 


son. But I am not that daft. 

Anyway, I also lost good 
sums to the bookies m the 
FA Cup; European Champi- 
ons' League and World Cop 
- offset, but'cedy partially, 
by various successful private 
bets, especially with a 
deranged colleague . who 
wagered that Nigeria would 
win the World Cup, a notion 
only Slightly more weird 
than- my own supposition 
that Norway would win it 

Tha reason l am not daft 
enough to be_pushed into a 
large sympathy bet on Man 
United at tills stage is that, 
unlike - the past three sea- 
sons. I-have not been able to 


convince myself their early- 
season odds offer any value. 

Generally, the bookmakers 
are quoting Man United and 
Arsenal as effective co-fa- 
vourites to win the Premier- 
ship. though there are small 
variations in the odds. An 
official at Coral, for example, 
said Man United's consis- 
tency at the highest level 
was reason enough for mak- 
ing .them 7-4 pre-season 
favourites, ahead of Arsenal 
at 9-4. Ladbrokes, in con- 
trast, has Arsenal as 7-4 
favourites and their Man- 
chester rivals at 2-1. 

However, both sets of odds 
seem excessively cramped to 
me, especially when it is 
r ®™ en *ered that Man Unit- 
ed’s . involvement in the 
Champions’ League last sea- 
son contributed to a roll-call 
of injuries which, in the end, 
rurned their season. 

Will the same happen to 
It ei ? ,? r t0 Arsenal this 
time. Hard to say. But a con- 
tra-bettor of my status 
'"Omo not dream of touch- 
ing either club’s current 
odds. 

In fact, a contra-bettor of 
my standing is reduced to 
wondering whether there is 
* eac,M «Y 

to the odds quoted for the 10 
ciubfiunmediutely below the 

tV )S 3?° totting. At 
this stage of the season, an 
“Jh-way (win and place) 
soccer tot pays a quarter of 
toe wm odds for a top-three 
finishing place. 

TJose to clubs, together 
with the best odds available 

the lead** ^ 

^ rms - are: Chelsea. 9-? 
ft™?™ 1 - 7-1; Leeds, Black: 

vX **"-%»* A»‘°» 

06-L .Derby, 100-1. 

I cannot see any coruscat- 

attoTS 

will let you know when l do. 
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fin ancial times weekend august is/august w i99s 


XIX 


What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ BONN 


MOTIONS 

Iftmrt- w*d AuntaliungshaDft der 
BundasnpobBc DeutsctUand 

Tet 49-228-917 1200 ‘ ‘ . 

wv*wJ<ah~bonn.de 

# Great Collections: the latest fa) this 
saries of exhibitions is devoted to the 
Musd at du jPeti t PaJafa in Paris. 
Cbnoertf^jig on the museum’s 

MOngt ia 19tii cenUBy French at, 

the show comprises neatly 200 urate 
and ranges across painting, drawing 
and- s e aiptiye; toSep27 
•• Tbefeerians: between the sixth and 
the;^gertuy BC. a BtCe-known 
cfvffiaa££h existed on the west of file 
Metfifearsnean bowl Contemporaries 
bf4fe *g fioeniaans and the Greeks, the 
! a distinctive culture. 
>350 objects Included In 
— . — — „. have never before been 
rertbttJd before from the sites erf tfwfr 
exen wa te n; to Aug 23 


ister 


Museum of Applied Arts 
Teh 36-1-217 5222 
Zsotnsf. Art Nouveau Ceramics. 
Display of 200 objects made between 
1897 and 1918 at the family-owned 
Zsolnay factory in P6cs. Includes 
goblets, vases and other objects; to 
Sep 27 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art institute Of Chicago 

Teh 1-312-443 3600 
www*rtlc.edu 

Songs on Stone: James McNeffl 
Whistler and the Art of Lithography. 
Around 200 works by the American 
expatriate. Including drawings, etchings 
and paintings: to Aug 30 


■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art; 
Humiebaek 

Teh 45-4919 0719 . 
wwwJoudsiana.dk 

Louisiana at 40r The CoOecfion Today. 
Anniversary exhibition of the 
permanen t collection, designed to 
showcase 40 years of work. Originally 
based an Danish Modernism, the 
museum has since developed to 
encompass a range of post-wv styles. 
HighHghts Include works by 
Giacometti; to Aug 30 


■ DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION 

IrfBh Museum of Modem Art 

Tet 353-1-612 9900 
WHfiam Scott Paintings and Drawings. 
90 works drawn from pubBc aid 
private collections; to Nov 1 


EDINBURGH 

DANCE 

Edinburgh Intern a tional Festival 
Tet 44-131-473 2000 

www.go-extnbur&KcoMk 

• Pacific Northwest BaDet A 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream. British 
premiere for Balanchine's ballet. In a 
new production by Francia RusseS, 
designed by Martin Pakledteaz. . 
Stewart Kershaw conducts the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra and Chorus. With 
soprano Libby Crabtree and mezzo 
soprano Louse tones; Edinburgh 
Playhouse; Aug 20, 21 

• Zumzum/Ka: Gefabert-Azzoparcfl 

dance company. Choreography by 
Cesc Geiabert, in collaboration with 
painter Frederic Amatj set to a 
specially commissioned score 
composed and performed five by 
Pascal Comelade; Edinburgh 
Playhouse; Aug 17, 18 * .... 


EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland 

Tet 44-131-624 6200 

Effigies and Ecstasies: Roman Baroque 

Sculpture and Design to the Age of . 

Bernini; to Sep 20 


Royal Museum 

Teh 44-131-225 7534 
wwwjwn&acjuk r 

Chinese Lacquer: 48 objects selected . 
from the. museunfs lacquerware 
coUecfion. the oldest of which Is more 

than 2,000 years oW. Highlights Include 
a bop from the' Han dynasty and two 
18th century Qing thrones; to Mar 28 


Scottish National Gallery of Modern 
Art 

Tefc 44-131-624 6200 - 

Mona Hatoum: 46 works ranging from 
ph oto g r a ph s and videos to sculptures 
made from materials including hair,, 
wax, soap, steel, rubber, pins and 
razor blades; to Oct 25 


Scottish National Portrait Gaflery : 
Tet 44-131-624 6200 
The Winter Queen: The Life of . 
Efizabeth of Bohemia. Includes wound 
50 ponttogs, plus a selection of 
engravings and medals; to Oct 4 


OPERA ' ' . 

Edinburgh I n terna ti on al Festival . 
Tet 44-131-473 2000 
www.oo-ecSnburgh. co.uk ^ .. 

• Don Carlos: by VerdL The Royal - 
Opera in Luci Bendy’s pnxtoction, wffi 
sets by GiBes Afflaud and costumes by 
Mofciete BJckeL "The conductor is . 
Bernard Hagric and.tte casf. mdudg ; 
Karita MattUa and Thomas Hampson; ' 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


t i UM gar ton National Gaflary, Bode 
CmdUe 

Tet 36-1-375 7533 

JazrafRippl-Rorra: retrospective of the 
Hungarian post-impressionist, 
comprising 250 works. Includes 
decorative art objects and personal 
photographs and letters as weB as 
paintings loaned by private collectors 
and museums; to Sep 6 



•La E i cu ets <jp San Ikarcom?, C.178S, by Cwtetto, on dbplqr «t lha Mit r opo H a n Art Mu— um in Tokyo 


Effinbugh Festival Theatre; Aug 17,20 
• 1 Masnatfien: by VerdL The Royal ' 
Opera to file British premiere of Elijah 
Moshtosky*s production, designed by 
Paul Brown and conducted by Sfc 
Edward DowhesrEdtoburgh Festival 
Theatre; Aug 19, 21 


Ecole de Paris - Jewish Painters from . 
Poland: piefiaea from Wqjclach Rbak’s 
coflectior, produced by painters 
working In Paris to the first half of this 
century; to Aug 30 


THEATRE 

Er fl nb u rab International Festival 

Tet 44-131-473 2000 

www.go-ecSnburgfLcojjk 
9 Life is a Dream: by C^derdn. to a 
translation by John Clifford. Royal 
Lyceum Theafre Company production 
directed and designed by CaRxto 
Bfeito; Royal Lyceum Theatre; Aug 17, 
18. 19, 20. 21 

• The Robbers; by Schfflor, to a 
translalion by Rr*ert David 
MacDonald. Production by the Citizens 
Theatre Company, Glasgow, directed 
by Ph&p Prowse; King’s Theatre; Aug 
17, 18, 19. 20, 21 - 


■ LAUSANNE 

EXFBBIT10N 

Mus6e Cantonal des Beaux-Arts 

Tet 41-21-312 8332 
The CoUecfion of Dr Henri-Auguste 
Widmen in 30 years, Widmer collected 
more than 600 works of art. This 
display, designed to pay tribute to one 
of the museum's most generous 
donors, fndudes works by Boodin, 
Daubigny, ChintreuU and Rousseau; to 
Nov 8 


voyages between 1768 and 1760. 
[tenges from giant wood carvings to 
canoes, tools and woven cloaks and 
ornaments; to Nov 1 
• Persian and Indian Manuscripts and 
Paintings: the Royal Asiatic Society is 
celebrating Its 175th anniversary with 
an exhibition of objects rarely seen by 
the pubSc. The highlight is the Book of 
Kings made for Muhammad Juki, one 
of the great Persian manuscripts of the 
15th century; to Sep 13 


LONDON 


Hayward GaBery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
Yfww.hayward-gaBery.org.uk 
Bruce Nauman: spanning the career of 
the American artist, b.1941, this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and 
video installations; to Sep 6 


■ FORT WORTH 
EXHIBITION 
Kknbeti Art Museum 

Tet 1-817-3328451 
www.kbnbeBartarg 
Moderrtism - The Art of Design 
1880-1940: wideranging display of 
works from the Norwest collection. 
Ranges from the British Arts and Crafts 
movement and Art Nouveau through 
the B au h au s aid Art Deco to the 
1920s and 1930s; to Sep 13 


■ GUNMBRGLASS 

OPERA 

ABce Busch Opera Theater, 
Cooperstown 

Tet 1-607-547 2255 

• Fatataff: by VerdL New production 
directed by Leon Major with sets and 
costumes by John ConkBn. Conducted 
by George Manahsn. Cast Includes 
Kevin Glavrn, Stephen Powell and Amy 
Burton; Aug 17 

• Partanope: by Handel. New 
production rfirectBd by Francisco 
Ne&fn. to Ms GHnanergiass debut, and 
conducted by Harry Bicfcet Cast 
includes David Daniels and Lisa Saffer 

in toe tfBe rote; Aug 1ft 20 

• The Mother of Us Alt by V&gff 
Thomson. Conducted by Sewart. 
R obertson fa a new staging by 
Christopher Akfert, with sate by ABen . 
Moyer; Aug Tft IB 

• Tpscs by PucdnL New staging by 
the team responsible for last year's 
Madama Butterfly: director Marc 
Lamoft-sat ttes^ner Michael Yaargai, 
costume dsrignsr Constance H off i mot , 
fightingdeai^er Robert Wlerzeland 
conductor Stawart'Roberison; 

Aug 15,21 


CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Hall 

Tet 44-171-589 8212 
9 BBC Phlharmonlc: conducted by 
Gennady Rozhdestvensky to works by 
Vaughan Williams, Simon Bainbridge 
and Walton. With mezzo-soprano 
Susan Bfckiey and bassoon soloist Kim 
Walker; Aug 20 

• BSC Scottish Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Qsmo VSnskfl in the UK 
prerNwe of Kalevi Abo’s Rejoicing of 
the Deep Waters. Programme also 
includes works by Beethoven, . 
Shostakovich and Brahms. WRh piano 
soloist Stephen Kovacevtah and the 
London Symphony Chorus; Aug 19 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra and 
Singers; conducted by Oliver Knussen 
in works by Messiaen, George 
Benjamin and Skryabin, and by 
Stephen Cieobury to Robin Holloway’s 
Hymn to the Senses. With baritone' 
David Wflson-Johnson; Aug 18 

• Choral Day: afternoon events 
Indude the New College Choir 
conducted by Edward Hlgginbottom at 
5.30, and the Huddersfield Choral 
Society conducted by Martyn Brabbins 
at 6.15; Aug 15 

• Carmina Burma: by Orff. Terry 
Edwards conducts an assembled choir 
of 1,000 voices as the finale of the 
Choral Day; Aug 15 

• City of London Sinfonia: conducted 

by Rcirad LSckox in works by Mozart, 

Diana Burred, Tavener and Beethoven; 
Aug 16 

• The Academy of Anclwit Music: 
conducted by Christopher Hogwood in 
works by Handel, Bach and VhraldL 
With the New College Choir and 
soloists Including soprano Emma 
Klrkby and tenor Mark Padmore; 

Aug 17 


National GaDery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Venice through Canaletto’s Eyes: 
taking the form of a journey along the 
Grand Canal, this display brings 
together 23 pai n t in g s and drawings of 
the artist's native city, mainly drawn 
from British collections; to Oct 11 


Royal Academy of Arts 
Tet 44-171-300 8000 
9 Chagall: Love and the Stage. A 
series of monumental mural paintings 
created in 1920 for the State Yiddish 
Chamber Theatre in Moscow forms the 
centrepiece of this exhibition; to Oct 4 
• Summer Exhibition: held every year 
since the Academy's foundation in 
1768, the world's largest open 
exhibition displays work by established 
painters and sculptors alongside that 
of younger and less well known ar ti st s ; 
to Aug 16 


■ LUCERNE 

CONCERTS 

International Festival of Music 
Tet 41-41-226 4400 
www.LucemeMrsic.ch/ 

9 Beilin PhBharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Claudio Abbedo In the 
opening concerts of this year’s 60th 
anniversary festival of festivals, which 
will inaug irate the new concert hall. 
Programme includes works by Rfhm 
and Beethoven. With the Swedish 
Radio Choir and soloists Including Bryn 
Terfel; Aug 19, 20 
• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Claudio Abbado in 
works by Mozat and Bruckner Aug 21 


MADRID 


M GLYNDEBOURNE - 

■ OPHTA - 

Glyndebowne Festival Opera 
Tet 44-1273-815 000 
Simon Boccanegra: by VerdL New 
production conducted by Mark Sder to 
a 'staging by peter Hati. With the . - 
London PhBhannonkr Orchestra. The 
titfe rote is sung by Bena Prokina; Aug 

16.19 


Royal Festival Hafl 

Tek 44-171-960 4242 . 

Kodo Drummers: return visit by the 
14-strong Japanese troupe; Aug 1ft 16 


EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Art GaBery 

Tel: 44-171-838 8891 ' 

TheWartxrf Uwk/Gtemour Style 
Fashion: Includes screen prints, films, 
reconstructed window displays, 
photographs, illustrations and clothing; 
to Aug 16 


EXHIBITIONS 

Fundacto la Caixa 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 

Ludo Fontana: (1899-1968). 

Retrospective of the Kalian pioneer of 

conceptual and multimedia art; to Sep 

13 


■ .KRAKOW 

EXHIBITION. 

Pipe Sa ae p wd i . 
Tet 48-12-4226616 


British Museum 
Tet 44-171-636 1555 
• Maori: display of more than 500 
objects relating- to the Maori people of 
Ndw Zealand, Including material . . 
collected by Gaptain Cook on his 


Museo Nadonai Centro de Arte 
Retna Sofia 
Tet 34-1-467 5062 
Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1938): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Includes biographical material 
and examples of the different forms in 
which Lorca worked; to Sep 21 


Thyeeerv-Bamsmlsza Museum 
Tet 34-914-203 944 
Paul Klee (1879-1940): retrospective 
comprising over 100 works, including 


private and pubSc fears; to Oct 12 


■ MUNICH 

EXHBfllON 

HausdarKuMt 

Teh 49-89-211270 
Expres si oo s ts: the Buchhetm 
CoBec ti on. Widerangmg dsptay of 
works assembled by the painter and 

novelist Lottw-Guntte Buchhetm over 
the past 50 yeere. Includes works by 
Kkchner, Schrrwlt-Rottiuff. Corint h , 
Beck ma nn and Kokoschka; to Oct 18 


■ NEW YORK 


CONCERTS 

Avery Haher Haft Lincoln Center 

Tet 1-212-875 SC30 
wwwJtncebcenter.org 
9 I So&sh Venati: conducted by 
Claudio Sdmone tojworks by 
B occherini. Vivaldi, Tartiru, Donizetti 
and Rossini; Aua 20 

• Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra: 
oonductad by Caries Kalmar m works 
by Mozart. Rossi™ and Schubert. With 
piano soloist Alexei Lubimov and 
clarinet sotost Richard Stoltzman; 

Aug 15 

• Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra: 
conducted by Gerard Schwarz m 
works by Beethoven, Mozart and 
Mendeteohn; Aug 16. 19 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tat 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 
9 Lous Comfort Tiffany: celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the artist's 
birth, this extabrtion. drawn from the 
museum’s collection, includes 
leaded -glass windows and lamps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery; 
to Jan 1 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones: first 
American exhibition devoted to the 
19th-century British artist, comprising 
more than 200 works, including 
tape st rie s and jeweBety as well as 
paintings; to Sep 6, then touring 


Pterpont Morgan Laxary 
Tet 1-212-6850008 
a. lea. Lewis Canofl: display of 
memorabilia marking the centenary of 
the death of Charles L Dodgson 
(1832-1898), mathematician, 
photographer, and author of Alice in 
Wonderland; to Aug 30 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centre G eorg es Pompidou 

Tet 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fr 

Max Ernst: Sculptures, maisons et 
paysages. Around 100 sculptures and 
paintings by the German-bom artist 
(1891-1976). who lived and worked in 
Parts and the US; to Aug 17 


Mus6e du Louvre 

Teh 33-1-4020 5151 
wwwJouvre.fr 

9 Astronomy and Astrology to the 
Islamic World: display of instruments 
deve lo ped by Arab astronomers 
between the 6th and 15th centuries, 
shown alongside a selection of 
everyday and religious objects 
decorated with astrological designs: 
to Sep 21 

• Bassano and His Sons: works by 
the Venetian pointer Jacopo Bassano 
(1510-1592) and his sons. The display 
brings together works owned by the 
Louvre with loans from other French 
museums; to Sep 21 


■ SALZBURG 

OPERA 

Satoburg Festival 
Teh 43-662-844501 
9 Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny. by Weill. Conducted by 
Dennis Russell Davies in a staging by 
Peter Zadek, with sets by Richard 
Peduzzi. Cast includes Dame 
Gwynneth Jones and Wilbur Pauley. 
With the Vienna Radio Symphony 
Orchestra; Grosses Festsptelhaus: 

Aug 17 

9 Dot Carlo: by Verdi. New staging 
by Herbert Wernicke, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic and Opera conducted by 
Lorin MaazeL Cast includes Samuel 
Ramey; Grosses Festspielhaus; Aug 
16. 18, 21 

* Le Nazze de Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by Sir Charles Mackerras in 
a revival of Luc Bandy's staging, 
directed by Joel Lauwers. With the 


Vienna Philharmonic and Opera. Cast 
includes Dwayne Croft and Barbara 
Fnttofc Klemes Festspialhaus; Aug 15. 
17, 20 

9 Sami Fiancee d’Asstaa: by 
Messiaen. Conducted by Kant Nagano 
n a staging by Peter Sefiars. With the 
Halte Orchestra and Schoenberg Choir, 
and a cast including Jos6 van Dam 
and Dawn Upshaw; Fabenreitschule; 
Aug 18. 19 


THEATRE 
Salzburg Festival 

Tef; 43-662-844501 

9 Canton's Death: by BOchnar. New, 
co-production with the Borfiner 
Ensemble, directed and designed by 
Robert Wilson, with costunea by Fnda 
Parmeggiare; Landestheatar; Aug 15. 
17. IB, 20 

• Geometry of Miracles: by Robert 
Lepage- Performance baaed on the kfo 
and work of the architect Frank Uoyd 
Wright. Co-producton with Ex 

Machma, Quebec, and EXPO 1998 
Usbon; Pemer Insel; Aug 20. 21 

• Troilus and Cressida; by 
Shakespeare. New. co-production with 
Theater Basel, dratted by Stefan 
Bachmann; Lehrbauhof; Aug 15, 18, 

18. 19. 21 


EXHIBITIONS 

Guonanh^n MuMum 
Tet 1-212-423 3500 
www.gugganheim.org 
9 Peggy Guggenheim: A Centennial 
Ce l ebra tion. To mark the 100th 
anniversary of Peggy Guggenheim's 
birth, the museum has organised a 
display of paintings and sculptures 
from her col l ection; to Sep 2 
• Vilhelm Hammershoi (1864-1916): 
Danish Painter of Solitude and Light. 
Retrospective seen in Copenhagen and 
Paris last year, composing 60 works by 
fin relatively unknown contemporary 
of Munch: to Sep 7 


■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 

Tel: 1 -SOS-986 5900 
n-ww.sanfafeopera org 
9 Beatrice and Benedict: by Bert far. 
New production directed by Tim Afoery 
and designed by Jennifer Tipton 
Sitsan Graham will sing thu rota ot 
Beatrice. Tho conductor is Edo do 
Waart; Aug 20 

9 The Magic Flute: by Mozart New 
production by Jonathan MUIer, with 
sets by Rom Toren and costumes by 
Judy Levin. Cast includes Sheri 
Greenawald; Aug 15. 18, 21 


Museum of Modem Art 

Teh 1-212-708 9 480 
wwwjnoma.org 

9 Alexander Rodchenko (1891-1956): 
first major US retrospective of the 
most important Russian artist of the 
period following the 1917 revolution; to 
Oct 6 

• Bonnad (1867-1947): transferring 
from London's Tate Gaflery, this major 
retrospective focuses on more than 
100 works produced between the 
1890s and 1940s; to Oct 1 

• Lora Forever - Yayoi Kusama. 
1958-1968: display of works by the 
Japanese artist (b.1929). who came to 
prominence to the late 1950s - while 
living and working in New York - with 
a series of large-scale monochromatic 
paintings called Infinity Nets. This 
display indudes installations and a film 
as wefl as paintings, sculptures, 
photogr a phs and collages; to Sep 22 

• Tony Smith (1912-1980): Architect. 
Painter. Sculptor. Includes some 50 
paintings aid 50 drawings, as wen as 
plans, sketches, photographs and 
models of architectwal projects, some 
of which were never reafised; to Sep 
22 


■ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

CONCERTS 

Schleswig- Holstein Music Festival 
Tel: 49-431-567 080 
9 Anne- Sophie Mutter: recital of 
Beethoven violin sonatas. Flonsbuffo. 
Deutsches Ha us (Aug 15) and LUbeck, 
Musik- und KongresshaUe (Aug 16) 

• Schleswig-Holstein Music Festival 
Orchestra: David Shaitan conducts 
works by Bernstein: HaderslebervDK, 
Kutturhaus Harmooian (Aug 19) and 
NeumQnster. Hoist enbafto (Aug 211 

• St. Petersburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra: conducted by Yuri 
Temirkanov in works by 
Rrmsky-Korssakoff, Prokofiev and 
Tchaikovsky. With violin soloist Dmitry 
Sitkoratsky; Kiel, SchJoss; Aug 19 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory Hall 
Teh 81-3-3584 9999 
9 Tokyo Philharmonic Orchest r a: 
concert performance of works by 
Puccini, Verdi and Bizet, conducted by 
Yoshtoori Kikuchi; Aug 18 
• Yomiuri Nippon Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Yuzo Toyama 
to works by Schubert and Beethoven; 
Aug 17 


EXHIBITION 

MetinopoBtan Art Museum 

Tel: 813-3823 8921 
The Carmen Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection: touring show of 94 
paintings, ranging from fits 18th 
century to the early 20th. Highlights 
include 19th cenlury Spanish works 
and works by American painters; to 
Oct 4 


■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Gallery of Ontario 

Tel: 1-416-979 6656 

The Court auld Collection: 81 works on 

loan from London by artists including 

Manet Degas, Monet, Renoir and 

Cezanne; to Sep 20 


Royal Ontario Museum 
Tel: 1-416-586 8000 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. North American 
tour of selected objects from the V&A's 
collection; to Sep 13 


■ VERONA 

DANCE 

Teartro Romano 
Tel: 39-045-800 5151 
wwwjtrena.it 

Romeo and Juliet: by Prokofiev. Robert 
North's choreography, created in 1990, 
is presented hero for the first time in a 
production designed by Andrew Storer, 
Romeo and Juliet are danced by 
Benito Marcelino and Mia Johansson; 
Aug 16, 18, 19. 21 


OPERA 

Arana di Verona 
Tet 39-045-800 5151 
www jarenaJt 

9 Tosca: by Puccini. New production 
by Giidiano Monlaldo, with sets by 
Luciano F&cceri. Cast includes Ruggero 
Raimondi; Aug 19 
• Un BaRo in Maschera: by Verdi. 

New production by Giullano Montaldo 
with sets by Luciano Ricceri. 
Conducted by Daniel Oran; Aug 15 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

Mark Rothko: m^or retrospective of 
the American abstr a ct artist, including 
loans from Europe and Japan; to Aug 
16, then touring to New York and Paris 


OPERA 
Wolf Trap 

Tel: 1-703-218 65 00 

The Barber ot Seville: by Rossini. Wolf 

Trap Opera Company production: 

Aug 20 


Arts Guide by Susanna Rustfai 
e-mafls susannaJustinOft.com 
Adtfitfonal Qstings supplied by 
ArtBase tab 31-20*664. 6441 
e-mail: artbaseOpLnet 
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WEEKEND AL!GUST»^^^ 


Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 


London 


Dealing frenzy is 
most unlike August 

John Authers finds optimists and 
pessimists striking a rough balance 


Ours not to reason why 

Philip Coggan marches to the sound of the guns 


A re Wall Street trad* 
ers partying like its 
1999? Stacks have 
been changing 
hands at a record rate on 
Wall Street this week, in a 
dealing frenzy which is all 
the more amazing for hap- 
pening in August, when 
many traders remove them- 
selves to the further reaches 
of Long Island. 

Five of the eight heaviest 
trading days In the history 
of the stock exchange took 
place in the last two weeks. 
This month, normally the 
quietest of the year. Is on 
pace to have the heaviest 
monthly trading ever. 

This shows that there are 
some strong opinions on 
Wall Street, although the 
overall direction of the main 
stock indices, which were 
not significantly changed for 
the week as of midday yes- 
terday, suggests that the 
optimists and pessimists 
were roughly in balance. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average continued to wobble 
around the 8,500 level, 
although it has still never 
closed as much as 10 per 
cent below its high of 9.337, 
set last month. 

The bears are growing in 
number, although they s till 
do not outnumber the bolls. 
International factors are 
plainly creating greater • 
alarm with every day that 
passes. But one of the great 
est causes of concern is tick- 
ing away on the mainframes 
which support virtually 
every bank In New York. 
“Y2K" |g now thought by 
some to pose as great a 
threat as the Asian crisis to 
the US stock market 
The Year 2000 Problem, 
now known as Y2K, first 
started bubbling into ana- 
lysts' consciousness a few 
years ago. The software for 
most mainframes, it 
emerged, used only two dig- 
its to express the year, 
rather than four. This saved 
space at a time when com- 
puter memory was a scarce 
commodity, but meant that 
many computers would be 
flummoxed, and possibly 
even turn themselves off, 
when the date ticked for- 
ward from “99" to “00". 

Armies of retired com- 
puter programmers were 
recruited to help fix the 
problem, and the average 
Wall Street investment 
banker thought of it as a 
kind of sequel to Revenge of 
the Nerds. Over the last six 
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months, however, Y2K has 
emerged as a serious prob- 
lem. Heavy charges to cover 
expenditure on fixing the 
problem were a significant 
factor behind the flat earn- 
ings growth reported by 
many US companies for the 
second quarter. 

Chief financial officers 
comforted the market with 
predictions that spending on 
the problem would be a 
peak, but many now believe 
this to be optimistic. On 
Monday this week, Merrill 
Lynch, the biggest Wall 
Street investment bank, 
announced that it was rais- 
ing its estimated expendi- 
ture on the problem to 
$375m. almost a third more 
than it said it expected to 
spend four months ago. 

With the stakes so high, 
companies will have no 
choice but to spend what it 
takes to fix the problem in 
the next few months, in the 
process probably diverting 
capital spending budgets 
that would otherwise have 
been used to invest for 
growth. 

Mergers and acquisitions 
activity, such a driver of the 
bull market in the last year, 
could also be dampened. 
With barely a year left to 
sort out the problem, few 
companies will want to buy 
a company which is not Y2K 
compliant The public sector, 
in particular, appears to be 
poorly prepared, and the col- 
lapse of a few government 
computers would not help 
the US economy. 

Further, if the worst hap- 
pens. it could be a body blow 
to the insurance industry. 
While policies are now being 
rewritten to take account' of 


the Y2K problem, some 
observers fear insurers 
might be forced to foot the 
bill for widespread computer 
crashes on New Year’s day 
2000. This could dwarf the 
unforeseen costs of asbesto- 
sis and environmental 
clean-up. 

Ed Yardeni. Deutsche 
Bank's chief economist in 
the US and long a “bull" on 
the market, has shifted to a 
strongly pessimistic stance, 
purely because of Y2K. For 
several months now, he has 
been faxing subscribers with 
a steady stream of cuttings 
showing how Y2K is proving 
much more serious than at 
first thought. 

He suggests that an accu- 
rate analogy for the market 
next year will be “the 
Titanic heading at full speed 
into a field of Y2K icebergs, 
while the passengers are 
dancing the night away”. 
Computers, he rightly says, 
are “the rivets of our global 
economy”. His analogy for 
the task of fixing the prob- 
lem is “like chang in g all the 
rivets on the Titanic by 
yourself as it heads toward 
the icebergs at full speed". 

For all the Wall Street 
traders, generating huge 
commissions by buying and 
selling shares to each other 
in record numbers, this is 
his prediction: “I expect a 
global recession in 2000 
caused by the Year 2000 com- 
puter problem." 

Dow Jonas Ind Average 

Monday 8,574.85 - 23.17 

Tuesday 8,462^2 - 112.00 

Wednesday 8,552.96 + sail 

Thursday 8,45950 - 83.46 

Friday 


R ussia to the east of 
them. Wall Street to 
the west of them, 
the Bank of Eng- 
land in front of them, vol- 
leyed and thundered. Into 
the valley of death, rode the 
Footsie one hundred. 

It has been a week to 
induce shell shock among 
UK investors. Some might 
have hoped that the correc- 
tion in the London stock 
market would prove to be 
short-lived. But those who 
took that view had blun- 
dered. The FTSE 100 index, 
which slumped 100 points on 
Monday, fell another 150 
points on Tuesday. 

The world seems full of 
problems at the moment On 
Tuesday, another decline in 
the yen took the Japanese 
currency to an eight-year 
low against the US dollar. 
Equity markets, worried that 
the yen's weakness would 
prompt the Chinese and 
Hong Kong authorities to 
devalue their currencies, fell 
sharply. At one point, the 


Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was down 250 points on 
the day and L000 below the 
all-time high recorded oh 
July 17. 

Then a letter from George 
Soros, published in the 
Financial Times on Thurs- 
day, rattled the Russian mar- 
kets. With Soros warning of 
the need for a rouble devalu- 
ation, the Moscow stock 
market plunged 15 per cent, 
and share p+iryc in much of 
the rest of the world 
declined in sympathy. 

The mood of the UK mar- 
ket has changed so much 
that even good news failed 
to provoke much of a rally. 
Back in June, the Bank of 
England's monetary policy 
committee cited the. rapid 
growth in average earnings 
as on e of factors behind 
its decision to increase inter- 
est rates. 

So one might have thought 
that news, on Wednesday, 
that earnings growth had 
slipped back from 5.4 to 5 per 
cent should have resulted in 


a sparkling rebound. AH 
Footsie was a gain 

of 29.4 points. 

True enough, the Bank's 
inflation report, published 
on the same day, did warn 
.that inflatjnn would remain 
above tbe govemment's tar 
get for much of the next two 
years (although it would fall 
back again by '2000). But 
short sterling futures, the 
market's vehicle for specula- 
ting on interest rate changes 
rose on the day - indicating 
rate expectations had fallen. 

Takeovm- ac tivity is also 
something which can nor- 
mally be relied upon to lift 
the market but not even 
BFs £30bn offer for Amoco 
of the US, which will create 
Britain's largest company, 
raised spirits this week- 

investor psychology does 
seem to once share 

prices have been fallitK for 
some time. Those interest 
rates at the building society 
or yields on gilts, which pre- 
viously seemed so meagre, 
suddenly look a lot more 
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attractive, when compared 
with disintegrating equity 
prices. Bond prices have 
been rising in the last few 
weeks, while shares have 
been hiding in the opposite 
direction. 

That shift has taken the 
yield ratio, the relationship 
between bond and equity 
yields, down to L8 this week. 
Its lowest level since 1992. 
Traditionally, a ratio below 2 
has been seen as a buying 
signal for equities: however, 
this measure has been dis- 
torted by the abolition of 
dividend tax credits in the 
1997 Budget. 

Credit Suisse First Boston 
points out that an alterna- 
tive valuation measure for 
shares - the earnings yield/ 
bond yield ratio (which 
avoids the dividend distor- 
tion) - is dose to Its 20-year 
low. “la this volatile envi- 
ronment, we would be 
looking to buy into the cur- 
rent weakness with a focus 
on. domestic and consumer 
stocks,” . the investment 
bank says. 

Some investors were fol- 
lowing CSFB's advice yester- 
day, when a recovery in the 
yen, the Hong Kong stock 
market and the Dow fuelled 
a 555 point rally in the Foot- 
sie to 5,456. But even if the 
correction ended on Thurs- 
day night, it has ensured 
Itself a respectable place in 
the stock market downturns 
of the last 15 years. 

The fall from peak to 
trough so far has been 12.6 
per cent compared with 18.3 
pm- cent in 1994. 192 per cent 
in 1990, 359 per cent in 1987 
and 16.6 per cent in 1982. But 
as the graph show, the fall 
has been faster this time. 


According to David 
Schwartz, the stock market 
historian, the current correc- 
tion has occurred at a time - 
late July and early August - 
when the market is normally 
strong. But on the 12 occa- 
sions when prices have 
fallen by 2 per cent or 
more during this period. 11 
took place in fully-fledged 
bear markets, which he 
defines as falls or 15 per cent 
or more. 

E arly this year, Geoff 
Miller of the broker 
Wise Spcko said 
that the UK stock 
market had a further 20 per 
cent upside, after which it 
would fall back by 25-40 per 
cent Events hare partially 
fulfilled his prophecy and ho_ 
has now reviewed his price 
targets. “Deflationary forces 
from Asia have reduced 
expectations of inflation and 
this reduces the potential 
downside in my model,"' he 
says. “Assuming inflation 
trends towards the 2.5 per 
cent target, the maximum 
possible downside in the 
market from current levels 
is reduced to a further 15-20 
per cent 

“However, a fall of this 
magnitude is by no means a 
certainty and we are more 
likely to see a period of vola- 
tile -but sideways trading 
through to the end of the 
year, with rallies unable to 
establish new high ground. 
Judging by the pattern of 
other cyclical downturns, 
the market low point is 
unlikely to be established 
until October. This may be 
up to a further 10 per cent 
lower than the market” 
Philip, coggonfc FT. com 
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Sarasin are recognised as one of die 
UK pioneers of themed inwshwnt. Our 
EquiSar Fund is proof of the success of 
this radically different approach, it has 
delivered top quartile pertormance in 



its sector over one year and since its launch in 
August 1 996". For more information about 
Sarasin and themed investment, please 
write to us or call Christopher Pease on 
++44 171 246 0390. 


Sarasin 

Global Thematic Managers 
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T here are times when 

1938*8 US stock market 
seems a little too 
reminiscent of 1969-70. 
The two periods tell a similar 
story. Years of rapidly rising 
stock prices are supported by a 
general belief in a new paradigm 
of managerial and economic - 

effi ciency. 

Small stocks do spectacularly 
well for a while, on the back of 
the opportunities offered by the 
new electronic technologies. But 
the best performers of all are the. 
top global brands, known then - 
as now - as the Nifty Fifty. 

All seems set fair. But then 

the economic climate soars a 

tff+jp and thfl optimism starts to 
fade. A slow slide begins in 
second-tier stocks. The Nifty 
Fifty resist this trend for a 
while, and when the bigger 
stocks do start to edge 
downwards, they do so at a 
slower pace than their smaller 
brethren. Thereare occasional 
strong rallies, and optimists 
point to the unrivalled strength 
of American corporations. 

This is the story of 1969-70; and 
ft is also the story of 1998. Since 
its peak in mid-April this year, 
the Russell 2000 index of smaller 
stocks is down by around 20 per 
cent Bigger stocks peaked later 
- in July - and have since fallen 
by around 9 per cent. 

Bolls like Abby Joseph Cohen 
of Goldman Sachs continue to 
point to the inherent strength of 
the US corporate sector. They 
are confident that the market is 
now at the bottom of its trading 
range and poised for a recovery. 

So what happens now? Well, at 
tiMg stage in 1969-70, the decline 


Peter Martin 


Echoes of a Go-Go era 

Let’s hope glamour stocks don’t lose their charm 


in the newer, glamour, stocks, 
had further to go. The story is 
told in John Brook’s wonderful 
account of the period, The Go-Go 
Years*, republished with eerie 
prescience in April this year. 

- “From the December 1968 peak 
to the May 1970 bottom, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
dropped from 985 to 681, or about 
36 per cent" But the Dow did 
not reflect the glamour stocks of 
the 1960s. which rose faster than 


life - gmaff companies whose 
shares have dropped to a few 
cents each, such as Ecotyre 
Technology, down 90 per cent in 
the past month, or Golf Training 
Systems International, down 79 
percent 

Others are substantial 
companies. They Include 
Humana, the hospitals group, 
down 48 per cent in the month; 
Triton Energy, down 50 per cent; 
Airborne Freight, down 35 per 


I 


The lesson of 1970s is that an 
overheated stock market catches 
up with itself eventually 


the rest of the market - then fell 
mere steeply. 

“A ftwan rial consultant named 
Max Shapiro made a list of 30 
leading glamour stocks of .the 
1960s — 10 leading conglomerates 
including Litton, Gulf and 
Western and 

Ijng-Temco-Vou^t, 10 computer 
stocks Including IBM, Leasco 
and Sperry Rand, and 10 
technology stocks Including 
Polaroid, Xerox and Fair child 
Camera. 

“The average 1969-1970 decline 
of the 10 conglomerates, Shapiro 
found, had been 88 per cent - of 
the computer stocks, 80 per cent; 
of the technology stocks, 77 per 
cent The average decline of all 
30 stocks in this hand-made 
neo-Dow had been 81 per cent” 

There have not yet been such 
big declines in 1998. Indeed, 
there may never be. But some 
stocks have already had big 
falls. Some of these are the 
normal casualties of business 


cent red AMR (parent of 
American Airlines) down 30 per 
cent. 

Perhaps the most poignant of 
the big declines was suffered by 
Teradyne. whlchmakes 
automated test equipment for 
the semiconductor industry. In 
October last year,- it was trading 
at 859; ft is now at around 220. 

The story awakes memories of 
1970 because that was the year 
Teradyne went public after a 
decade as a high-tech wonder. Its 
public offering appeared just as 
the market for such stocks 
reached Its apogee in 1970. 

Then it received no orders 
from Its main customers for 
nearly a year, its stock traded at 
under .$5 for most of the 1970s, 

■ clambering into the teens by the 
mid-1980s. That proved a 
temporary boost, however. In ' 
1990, Teradyne fell as low as $2 a 
share. • 

Bfo the 1990s, like thf 1960s. . 
were to prove Taradyne's 


decade. Its stock price rose 
nearly 3,000 per cent in seven 
years as technology stocks took 
off. Now it has dropped back 
sharply, as incoming orders fall 
in response to the Asia-induced 
woes of the semiconductor 
Industry. 

If Teradyne is a reminder of 
the similarities between 1970 red 
today, what are the differences? ■ 
The most significant is the 
economic climate, in 1970s, the 
world economy was already 
embarked upon the inflationary 
spiral which plagued it Tor the 
whole of the decade. In 1998. the 
threat is deflation, or at least the . 
downward pressure on prices of 
manufactured goods and 
commodities caused by the 
Aslan crisis. Long-term interest 
rates then were generally rising: 
“day, they are low ami 
potentially have further to falL 

But the lesson of the 1970s is 
that an overheated stock market 
catches up with itself eventually. 
When tt does so, a painful but 
“anageable decline in the 
broader market can conceal 
much greater damage in 
previously glamorous sectors. 

tfamour stocks of 
the 1 960s seem absurd in 
retrospect: who could ever have 
mvested in such castles in the 
h0 *« we do not come 
to feel the same about the 
glamour stocks of the 1990s. 

*? Dnrnia 
««* Crashing Finale of Wall 
ft™** Bullish 60s by John 
f^^J^blished with a nao 
foreujord by Michael Lewis. 
Alaaorth Press. New York, S 24.95 

peter.nuniinGiFT.com 
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Directors' Dealings 

There were several large buys in die property sector last 
week, including a purchase by two directors at Brixton 
Estate, writes Chris Hill. David Marlow and Allan Gormly, 
non-executive directors, bought 54.000 shares at 194p. 
Brixton Estate shares have fallen back nearly 20 per cent in 
the last month, with interim results at the end of July 
falling to exceed expectations. 

Elsewhere In the property sector, there was buying by two 
directors at MEPC. Oliver Stocken, non-executive director, 
and Robert Ware, corporate development director, picked up 
7,000 shares at between 447-173 4p. 

There was selling at Mlsys, computer systems developers. 
Jeremy Beasley, non-executive director, netted more than 
£l.lm when he sold 40,000 shares at £29.35-£30.00. 

This followed final results at the end of July, which John 
Lomax, chairman, described as “highly satisfactory- 
especially given the adverse effects of sterling's 
strength". 


Directors* share dealings 

Tianacfiom in awn compantarc 
3rd- 7th August 1SS8 


SALES 

Abbey National Bnks 25,500 291 2 

FteWens Dist 90,490 81 1 

Fit KQod 92,500 93 1 

LIMIT Ins 100.000 217 1 

Brawn Dolphin OthF 12.000 53 t 

Le Riche RetF 20,000 106 1 

Dixons Retfi 3520 20 1 

Misys SSor 40.000 1185 1 

GWR McSa 383.767 890 2 * 

Parma SSer 7500 19 1 * 

PURCHASES 

Cafe Inns Brow 14575 25 2 

SR Brew 10.000 17 1 

Boot (Henry) Cons 15.000 30 2 

Diploma Dist 15,000 25 1 

Coofcson Eng 15,773 27 2 

Cooper IF) Eng 50,000 23 3 

TT Group Big 83.000 358 8 

Cole fax HGod 100.000 97 1 

Victoria HGod 22,000 15 2 

Morgan Grenfell LatAm InvT 30.000 21 1 

Jarvis Hotels LAM 50.000 74 1 

EMI Mdia 5.000 24 1 

Uberty Inti Hldgs OthF 10.000 52 1 

Inveresk PP4P 65,000 31 4 

Brixton Estate Prop 54.000 105 2 

MEPC Prop 7.000 32 2 

Savtlle Gordon Prop 50.000 30 1 

Wyevata Garden Cnlr RetG 7,500 20 1 

Lorien SSer &20Q 42 2 

Sanderson Sect SSer 13.781 19 1 

Xavier Computer SSer 445.000 45 3 

Transport DeveJopmt Tma 10.970 43 5 

Companies must notify the Slock Exchange within five working days of a share 
transaction by a (factor. This 1st contains all transactions (fisted and Aim), 
including exercise of options (') if 100*1 subsequently sold, with a value over 
£10.000. In formal ran released by (ha Stock Exchange Shares traded are ardrurf. 
unless otherwise sated. 

Source: BARRA The Inside Track. Ecfinburgh, 0131-473 7070 

■ Rights issues 


■ Offers for sale, ptacings & introductions 
ft i te ma i Dtnwnta s rceng ffii4m via a pSaom d 1 89n Stares © itAp 

■ Current takeover bids and mergers 
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Dennis Grp 450* 496 4525 254.70 Mayflower 
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; Bids/Deals 

; BP’s long shadow 


B ritish Petroleum's 
£30.3hn takeover of 
Amoco of the US. 
billed os the world's 
largest industrial merger, 
overshadowed the week's 
activity, trrites Gautam Mat- 
kani. 

BP Amoco will be Britain's 
largest company with a mar- 
ket capitalisation of SllObn 
(£66.6bnl. The equity split 
will be 60 per cent to BP 
shareholders and 40 per cent 
to Amocn's. 

Amoco 's shareholders will 
receive 3.97 BP ordinary 
shares for each Amoco com- 
mon share. These will be in 
the form of BP Amoco Amer- 
ican Depositary Receipts, 
which represent six BP ordi- 
nary shares. 

Alchemy Partners, the 
venture capital group, won 
the battle for Radius, the 
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Week Ahead 

Easing off as 
September nears 


T he pace of company 
reporting eases 
slightly over the 
coming week, ahead 
of the busy September 
period. Nevertheless there 
remains plenty' Tor investors 
to focus on. writes Martin 
Brice. 

Weir Group begins the 
reporting season for the 
engineers. The sector that 
has seen its shares come 
under intense pressure as 
investors have taken fright 
at the prospect of a slow- 
down in Asia combined with 
increasing competition from 
the region due to weakening 
currencies. 

In the FTSE-100 index, 
advertising agency vvpp and 
services company Rentokil 
Initial are set to provide food 
for thought, while in the 
FTSE 2nd transport and 
media analysts will be 
looking at Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Company and 
Newsquest. 

Monday: The entrance into 
the Footsie in June of adver- 
tising agency WPP Group 
raised eyebrows as comment 
focused un the fate of Saat- 
chi & Saatchi, the ad agency 
that once graced the index. 

However, WPP is expected 
tn show continued strength 
despite the effect of the 


software company, by buy- 
ing a further "UL2 per cent of 
its shares, giving it 63 per 
cent support. 

Alchemy, which backed a 
management buyout, raised 
its original 55p cash offer to 
62p a share after a counter- 
bid by Tores, a systems com- 
pany. Alchemy's offer values 
Radius at E 17.3m. 

The battle for Dennis, the 
leading maker of bus chassis 
and specialist vehicles, raged 
on between Mayflower and 
Henlys. Mayflower's £2odm 
cash bid was met by a 
revised offer of 0.7 new 
Henlys shares and 150p cash 
for every Dennis share- 

This represents a premium 
of 21.2 per cent to May 
flower's offer. Mayflower 
responded by saying it offers 
three times the amount of 
cash. 


translation of overseas earn- 
ings Into the strong pound. 
P.mmure Gordon, joint 
house broker, forecasts a 
pre-tax figure or £90.3m. up 
from £78.301. and earnings 
per share of 7^5p, up from 

6.6p. 

Tuesday: Interim figures 
from Mersey Docks & Har- 
bour Company are expected 
to co mo in about 7 per cent 
higher at E23m pre-tax. It 
said at the final results 
announcement that it 
planned to increase its capi- 
tal spending to almost doa- 
ble what it spent in 1997, so 
there may be news on haw 
that is progressing. In a way. 
these figures will mark a 
new era for the company. 
Wednesday: Higher margins 
achieved at Rentokil Initial 
in the second half will have 
continued into the first half 
of this year, and are expec- 
ted to result in interim earn- 
ings growth of 20 per cent. 
BT Alex Brown has told cli- 
ents that the second half 
comparative is more de- 
manding so growth for the 
full year may be IS per cent 
It said: This is likely to dis- 
appoint a market expecting 
another year of 20 per cent 
growth.” It forecasts an 
underlying pre-tax advance 
of 20 per cent to £233m. 


BP lands super-league 
bombshell with Amoco 

Robert Corzme comes to terras with the. world's biggest industrial 
merger, which sent traders scuiiyiag back to dealing rooms - 


I n recent years, Brit- 
ish Petroleum has 
made a fine art of 
slipping the occa- 
sional pleasant sur- 
prise to the market to keep 
investors sweet But no one 
counted on the bombshell 
that BP dropped last Tues- 
day lunchtime, when out of 
the blue it announced the 
agreed takeover of Amoco of 
the US. in what executives 
said was the world's biggest 
industrial merger. 

As soon as the news 
broke traders scurried back 
to City dealing rooms while 
industry analysts and jour- 
nalists descended on the 
headquarters of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company off 
: the City Road to hear Sir 
John Browne. BP’s chief 
executive, and Larry Fuller, 
chairman of Chicago-based 
Amoco, explain why they 
decided to turn the world's 
oil industry on its 
head. 

Standing in shirt-sleeves 
in the heat of the armoury, 
Sir John said the combined 
group would have the finan- 
cial firepower, managerial 
resources and technology to 
tackle the biggest - and 
usually the most lucrative - . 
energy projects in the 
world. 

With one tell swoop of a 
pen the two men created 
Britain's biggest company, 
with a combined market 
capitalisation of $U0bn 
(£66.6bn). As an oil group it 
will be in the same “super- 
league” with Royal Dutch/ 
Shell and Exxon. 

With the exception of the 
Asia/Pacific region, BP 
Amoco will be a powerful 
player around the world. It 
will be the biggest oil and 
natural gas producer in 
both the US and the North 
Sea. Its petrol stations will 
dominate key regional mar- 
kets on both sides of the 
Atlantic, while the com- 
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jfitability, that ultimately ing campaig nfl urged motor 
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m” in additional pre-tax ish” disappear from the 
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ted group by the end of Intends to report- in future 

With the exception of the Asia/ 
Pacific region, BP Amoco will be 
a powerful player around the 
world. It will be the biggest oil ' 
and natural gas producer in both 
the US and the North Sea 


bined chemical division will 
be the world's third biggest 
But Sir John - whose pur- 
suit of higher returns is leg- 
endary in the oil patch - 
knows it is not size, but 
profitability, that ultimately 
keeps investors sweet He 
vowed to sweat- “at least 
J 2 bn“ in additional pretax 
earnings out of the com- 
bined group by the end of 


2000. Those cost savings are 
in addition to the existing 
productivity targets set by 
the two companies. 

In addition. Sir John 
promised that BP Amoco 
would retain the prudent 
financial policies that have 
characterised BP since its 
near-collapse due to a debt 
crisis In 1992. 

The steady rise aver the 
week In BP's share price 
suggests that, so far, institu- 
tional investors are happy 
with what they heard. But 


in US dollars instead of ster- 
ling.- 

Others would argue, how- 
ever, that BP's British iden- 
tity has been watered down 
codsiderably in recent 
years. In many ways, it is 
already an Anglo-American 
company, having taken over 
Sohio, another part of the 
old Standard Oil empire of 
John D Rockefeller, in 1987 
(Amoco was formerly Stan- 
dard Oil oflndiana). 

Most private investors 
will be more concerned that 


the deal does hot disadvan- 
tage them in . the . short 
term* and that it offers 
scope for higher returns in 
future. 

Analysts have mixed 
views an the subject. Jer 
emy Elden at Commerzbank 
In London described the 
cost savings aspects of the 
deal as “OK* for BP share- 
holders' and “great" for 
Amoco’s. 

Although some analysts 
were sceptical about BP's j 
insistence that the takeover 
will not dilute earnings per 
share in short term, 
there was a consensus th at 
the deal should unlock sub- 
stantial value over the lon- 
gar term Salomon Smith i 
Barney summed up the sen- ■ 
thoent of most City analysts 
In its post-deal research 
ifl5rrt p- “BP is unmatched in 
jlte ability to maximise 
returns on assets, and ' we 
have no doubt BP will cre- 
ate significant value from j 
thia merger.” ‘ ! 

Although BP and Amoco 
insisted that this year's oil 
price slump bad little to do ' 
with their decision, the 
. unce rtain outlook far crude 
prices will probably affect 
the tMnkmg af other lead- 
ing oil companies as they 
ponder bow to react to this 
week's deal 

Many analysts believe the i 
pressure to merge will be 
most intense .among what 
are now the secandtier inte- 
grated companies, such as 
Mobil. Chevron, Texaco and 
Arco. 

. They will have to compete 
against an enlarged’ super- 
league for the same pro- 
jects, but with less than half 
the financial firepower that • 
the top tier ban summon. 

There may also be scope 
for some tie-ups among 
continental European com- 
panies, such as Elf-Aqui- 
taine. Total, 'Em, Repsol and 
PetraOna. ~ 
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FT WEEKEND 


I t started with the mush- 
rooms. Four hundred and 
forty pounds of porcini 
mushrooms to be precise. 
Porcini mushrooms come in 
fancy packets, dried and 
strongly flavoured. On the 
trendy dinner-party circuit they 
appear in “wild" mushroom 
risottos and the like. 

Robert Oldman had seen only 
a handful of packets in fals life. 

At the small supermarket he 
managed in an unfashionable 
suburb in smith London, there 
wasn’t much call for such 
exotica. If he sold a packet, the 
wonders of modern stock control 
meant that computers at area 
warehouses sent him another, 
and that was that. 

He was very impressed with 
the store's new point-of-sale 
electronic scanning equipment 
which could read smart chips 
attached to each Item in his 
store. Combined with store loy- 
alty cards, individual customers' 
buying habits could be tracked. 
And the company also knew at 
any moment whether Oldman 


True Fiction / Adrian Michaels 


Fungi goings-on down at the store 


was r unning out of medium- 
sliced white loaves. Or cat litter. 
Or tinned tomatoes. And it 
would send him some. 

But last Tuesday he was con- 
fronted with a loading bay 
stacked high with, the packets 
assured him, “desiccated fungi 
from the most select woodland 
areas of northern Umbria". 

According to the delivery 

paperwork, Oldman bad sold 
8,000 packets of pardrd mash* 
rooms in the previous three 
trading days - yet his store 
hardly stocked any desiccated 
fungi. He headed back to his 
office to make some unsavoury 
phone caOs. 

But someone at the warehouse 
had already been trying to get 
hold of him. On his telephone 
message system, an agitated 


voice demanded to know what 
he was doing selling so many 
porcini mushrooms. By the way, 
the caller inquired, why bad his 
store sold no other product in 
the past 72 hours? 

At check-out tin 23, the near- 
est to his office, Oldman 
watched an elderly woman sttdr 
tag bananas, carrots, tinned 
pineapple, dog food, a carton of 
milk, a loaf of breed and 12 toi- 
let rolls on to the conveyor belt 
As the smart diip to 

each item rumbled past an elec- 
tronic eye, the till flashed op a 
message: “Beep. Mushrooms, 
p o r c in i, Euros 5.60. Beep. Mush- 
rooms, p orcini , Euros 5.60. Beep. 
Mushrooms, porcini. Euros 
5.60..." 

He raced out TUI 22: “Beep. 
Mushrooms, porcini . . ." Oldman 


wheeled round. Till 2L “Beep. 
Mushrooms, porcini. Euros 
5.60.” Tfll 20, tffl 19, tffl 18. All 
the same. “This Is a customer 
and staff announcement," a 
breathless Oldman shouted into 
the intercom- "Everyone leave 
the store. Bomb alert Go home. 
Leave the store." 

By 3pm, every supermarket in 
the country had closed down, 
except for one near Sloane 
Square where no one seemed to 
find the vast sales of upmarket 
mycelia at all odd. A national 
e m e rgency was in fall swing. 

Technicians were frantically 
examining the smart chips on 
groceries and trying to reconfi- 
gure them. But every scan was 
the same. Every chip persisted 
in bolding the same message. 
Every supermarket product 


thought it was a desiccated fun- 
gus from northern Umbria. 

Theories were demanded. One 
scientist told the BBC on 
Wednesday that smart chips, 
which have recently replaced 
the older bar codes, emit mag- 
netic fields. In very high concen- 
trations, on fire shelves of supeo 
markets, for example, those 
fields iwM become confused. 

Was it possible, even, that the 
chips on the vegetables bad 
become sentient? Bad they Just 
the currency one 

stage farther and opted for the 
single price? The single good? 

It seemed patent nonsense but 
no one was going to pas up the 
opportunity for hysteria. And 
there were headlines to be writ- 
ten. 

“We are the champignons," 


roared one tabloid on Thursday 
morning, while a weightier 
broadsheet informed Its readers 
that they were, “Living in a per- 
sistent vegetative state”. 

Aid than, later on Thursday, 
came a breakthrough- An Iso- 
lated banana placed in a lead- 
lined room was having Its chip 

interrogated by a team of scien- 
tists. The cu u vkdou that it was 
a mushroom began to waver, the 
chip first announcing that It was 
a “porcini banana" costing 

Euros 40. 

Finally, the chip relented and 
decided that it was, after all, a 
h«nawa. Distanced from Its fel- 
low groceries, it had lost what- 
ever magnetic stimulus had 
caused it to rebel. 

The supermarkets were 
relieved, but stamping is expec- 


ted to dungs for ever* It has 
bean found to be too dangerous 
to stock items close to each 
other- Experiments discovered 
that they must be it least ut 
metres apart. ^ . 

Land prices around sttpansnv 
kets are already soaring aa the 
bigger «**taa plan to buUd over 
areas as large ns small towns. 
Show®* will have to walk vast 
distances simply to M a basket 
shopkeepers are rut 
bin* their hands. Unencumbered 
by new technology, they are able 
to offer chip-free sbopptag tn its 
older , more sedate form. 

But in a bid to attract tfca 
ultra-chic, cutting-*** boyar, 

some supermarkets are using 

the new technology is a (fitter- 
ail way. 

They are deliberately stacking 

. smart-chipped goods too closely 
- together. 

After all, there is nothing 
more certain to impress a dhmer 

party than the appearance, fade 
to the meal, of a small platter of 
monstrously expensive porcini 
bananas. 



Metropolis 


All drinking, all shopping 


Tom Fort looks at how his home town has adapted to the way we live today 


T he town of Read- 
ing has rarely 
inspired affection 
among its visi- 
tors. Oscar Wilde, 
famously, found his “pit of 
shame" In the flint-faced jail. 
To the naturalist WJL Hud- 
son, Reading was the “hated 
biscuit metropolis", a dis- 
gusted reference to the sug- 
ary empire established by 
Messrs Huntley and P almar . 

The impression received 
today on arriving by train 
from London is no more 
appealing. On the right, a 
characteristic Tesco super- 
store is succeeded by 
Thames Water's soaring, 
soon-to-be-demolished head- 
quarters; cm the left, Read- 
ing jail is obscured by a 
grimy, concrete horror on 
stilts, which- gives way to an 
office block like a gargan- 
tuan slab of luncheon meat, 
named - with a fatuous 
grandiloquence typical of 
civic pretension - the Apex 
Plaza. 

One of the chief differ- 
ences between then and now 
is the departure of the 
town's defining associations. 
Never remotely beautiful or 
elegant and the vestiges of 
its long and worthy history 
comprehensively erased, 
Reading remained, well Into 
my fifetirae. useful and pro- 
ductive in a manner peculiar 
to itself. 

It had Huntley and 
Palmer, the celebrated nurs- 
eries of Suttons Seeds and 
the Courage brewery, at 
whose strange, rich savour 
my nose would wrinkle 
when, as a little boy, I was 
taken to Heelas department 
store. 

The creeping conformity of 
our times has required the 
obliteration of that redun- 
dant spirit of place. As often 
as not, it survives as no 
more than a sentimental 
label of identifleatioa 
In Reading’s case, the 


town suddenly seemed to 
lose its sense of identity and 
purpose. Huntley and 
Palmer became nothing 

more fhati a couple Of tiarriea 
left as a memorial on the 
factory shell. The nurseries 
of Suttons Seeds were aban- 
doned. The brewery mig- 
rated to a site out by the M4, 
and matanxa ph osed rnfa a 
gittamiwg steel unit for prod- 
ucing Foster's lager. 

Heelas survived, but Wil- 
liam Smi th's - which was 
the best secondhand book- 
shop in southern Wn gfond - 
tottered to extinction. Lang s* 
tcm’S, the nlflAaMnnprt gpm- 
tlemen's outfitters, went the 
same way. Life Abed from 
Reading's centre to the busi- 
ness parks on its orbit The 
ugliness at the heart was 
revealed, empty, drab, 
threatening. 

Now a remarkable meta- 
morphosis hag takpn place. 
The heart is pumping a gain , 
even if the level of alodial in 
the blood causes the staider 
citizens and campaigners 
against the evils of drinking 
to shake their heads. 

A propitious combination 
of circumstances — chiefly, 
the abundant availability of 
town centre property, and 
ease of access for a large, 
affluent, mobile customer 
base - inspired the big brew- 
ing companies, aided and 
abetted by Reading borough 
council, to turn the town 
into tiie boozing capital of 
the Thames Valley. 

They have done so by 
creating a new species of 
pub, alien and alarming to 
fogeys such as myself. 

These are great, glittering 
palaces of excess, devised by 
marketing strategists to 
seduce a generation of 
young, sociable pleasure- 
seekers with money to burn 
and a fierce thirst to be sat- 
isfied. They are spawned 
from a concept which has 
nothing to do with a particu- 


lar place, its people, their 
traditions. Its genius lies in 
its universality. 

Most of these pubs are 
within a short stagger from 
the railway station. Their 
characters vary. Some are 
cool and airy, more like 
Caffs than p nha 

J.D. Wetfcerspoon has two 
establishments, both warm 
and dnbbish, with book- 
lined booths, rid brewing 
Trmffhww^ framed nuggets of 
Reading history, foriwfl pho- 
tographs of cwmtlmen and 
whiskered topers of Victo- 
rian Greene King's 

The town has 
become the 
boozing 
capital of the 
Thames 
Valley 

The Old Society is similarly 
decorous; its wooden count- 
ers carved with bogus prep- 
school surnames, beneath 
prints erf rid En glish apples. 

In brash contrast is the 
Newt and Cucumber, 
painted blood red and bilious 
green, decorated with gross 
d&hbtags of a hideously spot- 
ted green creature with spec- 
tacles Inflicting indignities 
on a vegetable, and exhorta- 
tions to enjoy “Newt fever - 
strut with us". 

Next door, converted from 
the main post office, is 
Yates's Wine Lodge, its two 
storeys big enough to con- 
tain six traditional pubs. 

What is common to all 
these places is that, come 
Friday and Saturday even- 
ing, they heave with young 
drinkers. 

An estimated 10,000 of 
them flood in from all prints 
of the compass. They swarm 
through the streets, queue to 


pass the shaven-headed, 
blue-overcoated bouncers, 
stand elbow-to-elbow pour- 
ing beer and alcopops down 
their tVtma^ shouting their 
beads off to be beard above 
the pftiirwWwg music before 
dispersing into the ni ght , 
some to the dubs, most of 
thom peacefully to their dis- 
tant homes. They are noisy, 
contented, rarely violent. 
And they leave behind them 
a great deal of cash. 

The money-spinning 

potamHal of ttria ironto t >mc 

been voraciously, seized 
upon. The gap between the 
Bar Excellence and the Newt 
has spawned The Square. 
What used to be Ltttiewoods 
is ready for conver- 

sion, and there are reports 
that the ABC cinema will go 
the same way. And within 
the last week, the council's 
licensing committee has 
approved a venture called 
Walkabout, a so-called “Aus- 
tralian sports bar", set to 
sprout b ehind Yates's. 

Most cantentfously, three 
af the few remaining small 
shops near the splendidly 
restored Town Hall are being 
driven out to make way for a 
giant Eldridge Pope boozing 
temple, to be known as tire 
Slurping Toad. 

The imminent arrival of 
this beast, and the loss of 
small, successful, useful 
businesses has provoked pro- 
tests, petitions, and an ani- 
mated debate over the direc- 
tion the town is taking. - 

In response, the Labour- 
controlled council argues 
that thee are no more pubs 
than 20 years ago (Ignoring 
the enormous increase in 
capacity), and that planning 
law makes repelling invad- 
ing toads and newts risky 


and potentially costly. It also 
points, incoctrovertfbly, to , 
tire regeneration of an area &l 
previously afflicted by ad- T 
vanced commercial ruin. 

The council has a grand 
design. Egged on by the local 
evening paper, the Post, it is 
campaigning to persuade the 
Queen that, as self-pro- , . 
claimed regional capital of 
the Tbamas Valley, Reading 
should be no mere town, but 
a dty. 

In the old days, such an 
aspiration would have been 
assisted by the existence of a 
cathedral. Reading has no 
cathedral. But beside the 
Sennet, where the Courage 
brewery once stood, is aris- 
ing & structure with more 
drawing power than any l 
house of God, and - one 
might argue - at least com- 
parable spiritual importance. 

They call it The Oracle, 
and it is a new shopping cen- 
tre. Its slogan, equivalent to 
the Church's mH for ahinAry 
to repent, is “Regional Shop- . 
ping Comes To Town". 

Whether Her Majesty is • 
likely to be swayed by a. 
humble appeal founded on 
file twin pillars of drinking 
and shopping may be open 
to doubt 

It is easy to mock. But I 
have rather lost my appetite 
for mockery. Could it be that - 
here is a town that has actu- 
ally managed to adapt rather 
well to our times? 

The cathedrals and ckds-. 
tars of Winchester and other 
historic centres answered' 
the needs of other ages. The’ 
Oracle and the Slurping- 
Toad answer those of ours.- 1 
Some of us may not much'r^ 
care for the way we live.’ 
now. But there, axe plenty- 
who da * 




Arcadia / Jennifer Tierney 


Bulldozing the grassroots gardeners 


A s she watched the 
bulldozer rip 
through the tulip 
beds, Aggie Groff 
feared for the future of the 
- boy who lived in the build- 
ing nest to the garden. 

His homeless family had 
been transferred there, to a 
building on New York's 
Lower East Side which once 
housed a crack cocaine busi- 
ness. Before the police 
raided It, 19 murders had 
occurred on that block. 

After the raid, the neigh- 
bours slowly replaced the 
crack vials and other debris 
on the vacant area next door 
with benches, sculptures and 
a barbecue pit On one wall 
an artist printed a mural erf 
Chico Mendez, the assass- 
inated leader of the Brazilian 
rain forest movement 
“The garden had a very 
calming and civilising effect 
on the neighbourhood," 
recalled Groff. "It brought 
people of diverse back- 
grounds together." 

When the boy became a 
regular visitor to the com- 
munity garden, Groff real- 
ised he was still illiterate, 
aged 10. Using money raised 
from poetry readings and 
concerts in the garden, she 
arranged for him to go to a 
private school. The boy's 
reading level Improved 
markedly. Now the garden 
has gone, she wonders how 
to raise next year’s tuition 


The Chico Mendez Mural 


Garden is one of the hun- 
dreds of community gardens 
demolished, or listed for 
demolition. In New . York 
City. There are about 800 
community gardens in the 
dty, most of them created on 
unused city-owned land. 
More than half stand con- 
demned as part of Mayor 
' Rudolph Giuliani's campaign 
to provide housing. Of the 30 
or so In the Lower East Side, 
where most were created 
after demolition of apart- 
ment buildings, almost all 
are threatened. 

“New York Is once again 
hot, hot property, and the 
city wants to get out of the 
real estate business," 
explains Paula Young, of the 
Department of Citywide 
Administrative Services, the 
agency which munag ms the 
city’s surplus properties. 

The city government. New 
York's largest landowner 
and' absentee landlord, 
acquired its vast inventory 
of abandoned properties 
largely by default during 
economic downturns. Once 
blighted by the stigma of 
drug abuse and poverty, 
these sites are now quickly 
scooped up by private devel- 
opers at dty auctions. 

But the gardeners who 
make use of them are 
treated as squatters. “These 
people chose to take public 
land without permission,” 
said Tom Rothman, director 
Of the agency's land use 
p lanning div ision. 


Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side, where there is the 
highest concentration of 
community gardens and 
home of the former Chico 
Mendez Mural Garden, was 
once the social pariah of 
New York. But this working 
class neighbourhood is now 
hotly sought-after in a 
cot-throat bousing market 

“The Lower East Side feels 
it’s being gentrified; we 
understand that but that's 
the way the world is going," 
said Young, pointing to a 
recent auction of seven prop- 
erties on the Lower East 
Side which put S4m into the 
city's coffers. 

Four more community gar- 
dens on the Lower East Side 
were sold in an auction last 
month for a total of more 
than $500,000. Three of the 
gardens were created and 
cared for by the neighbour- 
hood's large Hispanic com- 
munity. The fourth was 
bought by five neighbours 
who wanted to save the gar- 
den from development, and 
paid $83,000 for it 

Lower East Side residents 
have a long tradition of 
resisting trends and are not 
going to surrender their gar- 
dens without a fight 

At tiie turn of the century, 
the Bowery, as it was then 
called, earned its reputation 
as a magnet for all manner 
of rabble-rousers. 

Michael Sbenker, a Loner 
East Side gardener, remem- 
bers when the government 


called the gardeners “urban 
pioneers" and created pro- 
grammes to support their 
“sweat equity” investments 
in the community. That was 
20 years ago. 

“We personally threw out 
the drug dealers, cleared the 
land and planted the flow- 
ers," recalled Sbenker. 

“ Than, se eming l y overnight, 

these once 'pioneers’ are 
now called ’squatters’ when 
they want the property." 

Community 
gardens are 
die victims of 
New York's 
hot property 
market 

The sale last year of four' 
community gardens for lux- 
ury condominiums galvan- 
ised a big grass-roots cam- 
paign In the neighbourhood 
to save them from demoli- 
tion. The gar d eners- turned - 
activists restated to various 
means to stop the deal, from 
lawsuits to methods of civil 
disobedience harr o wed from 
the radical environmental 
group Earth First 

Although the developers 
won in court, the activists 
feel vindicated since the deal 
woke up the neighbourhood. 
“We wanted to re-create the 
culture of activism on the 


Lower East Side,” said David 
Crane of the Lower East Side 
Collective, which was 
formed by residents in 
response to the city’s auc- 
tions or garden-occupied lota. 

Leslie Lowe, an attorney 
and director of the New 
York City Environmental 
Justice Alliance, helped pre- 
pare the environmental law- 
suit filed by the New York 
Community Garden Coali- 
tion. 

A former assistant com- 
missioner In the city’s land 
distribution programme, 
Lowe knows how to play 
hard ball with city “If 
we’re going to fight this one 
garden at a time, we’re fight- 
ing a losing battle," she said. 
“The policy needs to be 
attacked. The real issue is 
that the dty isn't doing any 
comprehensive p lanning ." 

According to Lowe, the 
city's piecemeal garden sales 
violate both federal environ- 
mental and chrO rights law. 
She cited, a recent study 
which shows a correlation 
between per capita income 
levels, which are lower In 
minority communities, and 
the number of open, green 
spaces. 

Differences between the 
percentage of “tree canopy", 
or the tree cover, in low and 
high-income neighbourhoods 
are dramatic. On the Lower 
East Side for example, - tree 
coverage reaches about 3.9 
per cent, compared with 34 
per cent in affluent River- 


dale. Without the 11 green 
acres contained in its com- 
munity gardens, the Bast 
Side’s canopy count faifr to 
2.9 per cent • 

In the name of environ- 
mental justice, the Coalition 
is putting pressure on the 
dty to place tiie 200 acres of 
community gardens In a 
public land trust run by the 
gardeners. 

In a slight compromise, 
the city has started to incor- 
porate some gardens, includ- 
ing four on the Lower East 
Side, into its parks system. 
The government also pro- 
vides 398 gardens through- 
out the city with one-year 
temporary leases which can 
be cancelled Immediately for 
development 

Since IMS, a total of nine 
of tite neighbourhood's gar- 
dens have been bulldozed for 
property development, with 
two mare scheduled for later 
fids year. In 1986, Adam Pur- 
ple's Garden of Eden was 
destroyed. It was a prime 
destination for tourists who 
followed his paths of purple . 
footprints throughout the 
East Village. When he 
relentlessly campaigned 
against the flpmritttfo* 1 plans, 
he became an icon of the 
city's garden movement A 
movement still with a fight 
on its hanriq 
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